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vP  EPHRAIM  BANNING,  Chicago. 

Term  expires  1902. 

ROBERT  BELL,  Mt.  Carmel. 
Term  expires  1903. 

R.  D.  LAWRENCE,  Springfield. 
Term  expires  1904. 
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JOHN  T.  PETERS,  Springfield. 
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State  of  Illinois, 
Office  of  Board  of  Public  Charities, 
Springfield,  October  1,  1900. 

Hon.  John  R.  Tanner,  Governor: 

Sir: — The  Board  of  State  Commissioners  of  Public  Charities  has 
the  honor  to  make  to  you  its  Sixteenth  Biennial  or  Thirt3'-second 
Annual  Report,  as  required  by  law. 

We  are,  with  respect, 

Your  obedient  servants. 

R.  D.  LAWRENCE,  President 
JULIA  C.  LATHROP, 
LAFAYETTE   FUNK, 
EPHRAIM  BANNING, 
ROBERT  BELL. 

John  T.  Peters,  Secretanj. 


SIXTEENTH  BIENNIAL  REPORT. 


It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  report  that  the  State  charitable  in- 
stitutions under  our  supervision  which  are  now  in  active  operation 
have  been  generally  well  and  economically  managed  during  the  two 
years  from  July  1,  1898,  to  June  30,  1900  inclusive.  There  has  been 
no  outbreak  of  contagious  disease  or  serious  loss  of  life  in  any  of 
them,  and  we  think  the  funds  appropriated  for  the  care  and  main- 
tenance of  the  afflicted  and  suffering  have  been  judiciously  expended 
and  that  this  class  has  received  humane  and  intelligent  treatment. 

The  total  valuation  of  property  belonging  to  the  fifteen  State 
charitable  institutions,  as  reported  to  this  office  June  30,  1900,  is,  in 
round  numbers,  $7,400,000.  This  property  has  been  well  cared  for 
by  those  in  charge  of  it.  For  a  number  of  years  it  has  not  been  the 
policy  of  the  State  to  insure  against  loss  by  fire  any  of  the  State 
charitable  institutions.  Realizing  the  great  importance  of  protect- 
ing so  far  as  possible  in  every  other  way  this  large  investment  and 
the  lives  of  the  unfortunates  that  it  shelters,  we  have  approved 
every  request  for  greater  and  better  fire  protection  which  has  been 
made  by  the  trustees  of  the  several  institutions,  and  in  some 
instances  recommend  more  than  has  been  asked  for. 

A  general  account  of  the  business  transactions  and  statistics  of 
the  several  institutions  is  given  in  the  tables  herewith  presented. 

Two  years  ago  the  pay  rolls  of  the  several  State  charitable  institu- 
tions were  printed  in  the  biennial  report  of  this  board.  This  was 
done  by  directon  of  the  Governor  because  they  had  not  been  printed 
in  the  biennial  reports  of  the  several  institutions.  As  consolidated 
pay  rolls  have  been  published  in  the  biennial  reports  of  the  several 
institutions  for  the  past  two  years  they  are  omitted  from  this  report. 

FINANCIAL    STATEMENT. 

The  statement  which  follows  shows  the  amount  of  money  to  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  fifteen  institutions,  and  the  disposition  made  of 
it  from  July  1,  lb98,  to  June  30,  1900: 

DE. 

On  the  first  day  of  July,  1898,  there  were,  in  the  hands  of  the 
local  treasurers  of  the  institutions  under  our  care,  cash  balances 
amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  $189,390  09. 


In  addition  to  the  cash  balances  in  the  hands  of  tlie  local  treasurers, 
the  institutions  had  to  their  credit,  in  the  State  treasury,  unexptnided 
balances  of  appropriations  undrav,"n,  to  the  amount  of  Sl,877,4c{0.34. 

The  Forty-first  General  Assembly  appropriated  for  the  use  of  these 
institutions  the  sum  of  S-4, 850.161. 12,  for  the  two  years  from  -July  1. 
1899,  to  July  1,  1901. 

In  addition  to  the  income  derived  from  appropriations,  the  institu- 
tions received  a  minor  income  from  the  proceeds  of  sales  of  farm 
produce,  stock  and  manufactured  articles,  from  collections  for  cloth- 
ing, etc.,  the  amount  of  which  during  the  past  two  years  has  been 
$265,881.63,  to  which  must  be  added  $19,499.12  received  by  the 
Northern  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  on  account  of  Burr  fund. 

The  sum  of  these  items,  which  is  $6,701,862.90,  constitutes  the 
amount  to  be  accounted  for  in  the  present  report  and  the  reports  of 
the  institutions. 

The  distribution  of  debits  among  the  several  institutions  is  as  fol- 
lows: 


In.stitutions. 


Cash 
July  1, 1898. 


Appropriations. 


1897. 


1899. 


Other 
receipts. 


Nortliern  Insane 

Easterij  lii.>«aiie 

Central  Insane 

Southern  Insane 

Western  Insane 

Incurulile  Insane  ... 

Criminal  Insane 

Deaf  and  Dumb 

Blind 

Feeble-.Minded 

Soldiers  and  Sailors 
Soldiers  Orphans... 

Soldiers  Widows 

Eye  and  Ear 

Juvenile  Offenders. 

Total 


151  10; 
lf»4  73 
812  98| 
157  55! 
460  191 
945  81 
654  76i 
114  52, 
807  2-1 
22S  04 
733  2H; 
303  921 
510  60i 
183  75 
102  171 


8183,361  46 

341.030  CI 

162.830  81 

151.806  45 

164.366  05 

217,179  04 

43, 757  67 

106. 147  20 

55. 786  33 

109.868  38 

189.859  66 

66. 902  68 

24. 597  79 

38,376  14 

20, 960  07 


§189,390  69l  $1,877,430  34  $4,350,161  12 


S417, 750  00 

795,896  3- 

395, 838  00 

359. 194  48 

253.515  26 

517. 000  00 

78, 100  00 

217. 700  00 

102.967  00 

538, 600  00 

384,000  00 

138, 100  00 

12. 500  00 

74,200  00 

64.800  00 


Total. 


*S37,114  04 
74. 186  42 
38,902  85 
34,954  17 
13, 700  92 

899  83 
4.936  23 
18.301  37 
12. 128  13 
38, 562  22 
10. 282  67 

191  50 
60  00 

368  70 

291  70 


S647. 
1,234, 
608, 
593, 
442. 
736. 
135. 
319. 
182. 
694. 
617, 
209. 

39. 
113. 

98. 


376  60 
908  14 
384  64 
112  65 
042  42 
024  71 
448  66 
263  09 
688  74 
258  64 
875  59 
498  10 
698  39 
128  59 
153  94 


$284,880  75  36,701,862  90 


♦  Including  $19, 499.12  from  Burr  Fund. 


Cr. 


The  cash  disbursements  by  fifteen  institutions,  on  account  of  ex- 
penses incurred  during  the  past  two  years,  were  in  the  aggregate 
$4,144,28:183. 

The  amount  remaining  in  the  hands  of  the  local  treasurers,  June  30, 
1900,  was  $251,007.02. 

The  amount  remaining  in  the  State  treasury,  undrawn,  was 
$2,264,511.58. 

The  amount  in  transit  between  the  State  treasury  and  institutions. 
was  $23,887.72. 

The  sum  of  $5,996.50,  appropriated  but  not  drawn,  (lapsed),  re- 
mained in  the  State  treasury,  September  30,  1899 

From  the  Burr  Fund,  belonging  to  the  hospital  at  Elgin,  $12,550 
was  invested  in  loans,  and  the  Asylum  for  Insane  Criminals  returned 
to  the  State  treasury  the  sum  of  $126.75,  on  account  of  errors  in  draw- 
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ing  special  appropriations,  which,  in  the  statement  of  disbursements 
above,  is  included,  (for  convenience  of  statement),  with  the  cash  dis- 
bursements, but  is  no  part  of  the  actual  expenses  liquidated. 

The  sum  of  these  items  is   $6,701,862.90,  which   constitutes  the 
amount  to  be  accounted  for  in  this  report. 

The  distribution  of  credits  among  the  several  institutions  is  as  fol- 
lows: 


Institutions. 

Total 
disburse- 
ments. 

Cash 

June  30, 

1900. 

Appropria- 
tions 
undrawn. 

In  transit 
between 

State 
treasury 
and  insti- 
tutions. 

Lapsed 

Sept. 

30. 1899. 

Total. 

*$413. 487  63 

807, 166  65 

424.293  90 

349.024  28 

290, 063  46 

423,034  98 

t86. 273  23 

237,069  47 

126,449  24 

354,810,66 

347,291  74 

141,853  89 

23,635  70 

76.823  16 

55,682  09 

$22. 890  36 

38.746  73 
2,029  25 

66,281  60 
7,885  97 
314  03 
6.664  88 
4.650  75 
2,679  26 
5,829  89 

73,527  58 
6,015  00 
1,585  48 
1,897  88 

10.008  36 

$210,095  15 

388,397  40 

182.034  32 

177.621  05 

121.592  99 

312,675  70 

38,924  11 

107,542  87 

53, 398  66 

333.595  28 

197.056  27 

61,629  21 

14.014  02 

33.472  19 

32.462  36 

S903  46 

$647,376  60 

$597  36 
27  17 

1.234.908  14 

608.384  64 

185  72 

593.112  65 

22,500  00 

442,042  42 

736,024  71 

3,586  44 

135,448  66 

349,263  09 

Blind 

161  58 
22  81 

182, 688  74 

694.258  64 

617,875  59 

209.498  10 

Soldiers  Widows 

263  19 

200  00 

935  36 

1  13 

39,698  39 
113, 128  59 

98, 153  94 

Total 

S4. 156  960  08 

$251,007  02 

$2,264,511.58 

$23,387  72 

$5,996  50 

$6,701,862  90 

*  Including  $12,550  Burr  Fund  loaned 

t  Including  $126.75  Special  funds  returned  to  State  treasury. 

Further  details  of  these  receipts  and  disbursements  will  be  found 
in  the  tables  appended  to  this  report,  and  in  the  reports  of  the  insti- 
tutions named. 

It  will,  of  course,  be  understood  that  the  figures  given  represent 
■cash  receipts  and  disbursements,  and  that  the  actual  expenses  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  years  1898-99  and  1899-1900,  may  have  been  more  or 
less  than  the  cash  payments,  according  to  the  amount  of  outstanding 
indebtedness  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of  the  period.  In  fact, 
they  were  less.     The  actual  expenses  incurred  have  been: 


Institutions. 

Ordinary. 

Special. 

Total. 

Northern  Insane   

$330,426  71 

694.913  94 

363.852  72 

303,978  99 

146,367  04 

225  14 

75, 540  54 

209,201  93 

109. 505  49 

250,347  78 

328,460  24 

115,211  21 

20, 836  09 

55,691  15 

44,379  81 

$69,409  47 

117,911  91 

61,669  09 

52.092  75 

141.640  97 

425,524  80 

8, 906  57 

27,867  54 

16.876  70 

96,990  00 

18, 448  51 

29.249  14 

3,270  20 

16,743  27 

13,480  90 

$399,836  18 

Enstern  Insane 

812.825  85 

Central  Insane 

425.521  81 

Southern  Insane  

356,071  74 

Western  Insane 

288, 008  01 

Ini-urable  Insane  

425.749  94 

Criminal  Insane 

84.447  11 

Deaf  and  Dumb 

237.069  47 

Blind 

126.382  19 

Feeble-Minded   

Soldiers  and  Sailors 

347,3:^7  78 
346. 908  75 

Soldiers  Orphans 

144.460  35 

Soldiers  Widows 

24, 106  29 

Eye  and  Ear 

72.434  42 

Juvenile  Offenders 

57,860  71 

Total 

$3,048,938  78 

$1,100,081  82 

$4,149,020  60 
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Tlie  agreement  betweea  the  statement  of  cash  payments  and  that 
of  actual  expenses  is  sliown  as  follows: 


CasL  payments 

Expenses  paid  with  building  material. 


Total 


Deduct  payments  on  account  of— 

Burr  fund  loaned  S12.550  00 

Burr  fund  expended 6, 510  70 

Ordinary  expense  appropriation  to  be  returned  to  St^te  treas- 
ury (order  outstHiuiing)  

Special  funds  returned  to  State  treasury 

Overpayment  by  Asylum  for  Incurable  Insane 

Indebtedness  outstandinK  July  1,  1898 


$19,060  70 

44,0f.0  00 

126  75 

30 

83.827  36 


Remainder  

Add  indebtedness  outstanding  June  30, 1900. 


Expenses  (ordinary  and  special)  to  June  30,  1900 


$4,156,960  08 

998  58 


S4. 157. 958  66 


147.015  U 


SI.  010. 943  55 
138.077  05 


S4. 149.020  60 


SURPLUS. 

To  meet  the  outstanding  indebtedness  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year,  the  institutions  had  the  following  cash  resources: 

In  the  hands  of  local  treasurers  S251.007  02 

In  State  treasury,  on  call 49, 790  84 

Total  cash  assets $300,797  86 

Deduct  indebtedness  outstanding 138.077  05 

Cash  surplus $162,720  81 

This  surplus  was  divided  among  them  as  follows: 

Northern  Hospital  for  the  Insane   S11.597  95 

Eastern  Hospital  for  the  Insane  3,497  36 

Central  Hospital  for  the  Insane 988  01 

Southern  Hospital  for  the  Insane   ^"^-'Pl  ^'^ 

Western  Hospital  for  the  Insane 30.385  97 

Asylum  for  Incurable  Insane 53  68 

Asylum  for  Insane  Criminals  6.664  88 

Institution  fcr  the  IVaf  and  Dumb 4.650  75 

Institution  for  the  Blind    2.517  77 

Asylum  for  Feeble- Minded  Children 5.763  89 

Sold  if  rs'  and  Sailors'  Home 29.527  58 

Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home 15  00 

Soldiers'  Widows'  Home  3.614  89 

Charitalde  Eye  and  Kar  Infirmary 1. 163  09 

Home  for  Juvenile  Female  Olfenders  *  10.008  36 

Total 8162. 720  81 

This  surplus  does  not  include  ledger  accounts  (for  clothing  and 
incidental  expenses  of  inmates),  outstanding  and  uncollected. 

The  surplus  in  several  of  the  institutions  is  suflficiently  large  to  be 
taken  into  account  in  estimating  the  ordinary  expense  appropriations- 
necessary  to  be  made  for  the  ensuing  two  years. 

CLASSIFICATION    OF    ORDINARY    EXPENSES. 

The  following  is  a  classified  summary  of  the  ordinary  expenses  of 
the  institutions,  for  each  of  the  two  fiscal  years,  189b-9U,  and 
lh*)9-19tX): 


Including  *7.741.27  in  hands  of  C.  W.  Spaulding.  tiie  defaulting  treasurer. 
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The  number  of  days'  board  furnished  to  inmates  from  July  1,  189!>, 
to  June  30,  ]899,  was  3,448,702;  from  July  1,  lb99,  to  June  30,  1900, 
it  was  3,570,543;  total  for  the  two  years,  7,019,245. 

If  the  number  of  days'  board  just  stated  for  each  year  separately 
be  divided  by  365,  the  number  of  days  in  each  year,  the  quotient 
will  be  the  average  number  of  inmates  for  each  year.  And  if  the 
total  number  of  days'  board  for  two  years  be  divided  by  730,  we  shall 
have  as  a  quotient  the  average  number  for  the  entire  period.  Ap- 
plying this  rule,  the  average  number  of  inmates  of  all  the  institu- 
tions under  our  care,  in  1898-99,  was  9,448.50.  In  1899-1900  it  was 
9,782.31.     The  average  number  for  the  two  years  was  9,615.41. 

If  the  total  ordinary  expenses  for  each  year,  or  for  two  years  be 
divided  by  the  average  number  of  inmates,  the  quotient  will  be  the 
per  capita  cost.  The  total  ordinary  expenses  in  1898-99  were  $1,496,- 
191.19.  Dividing  these  figures  by  9,448  50,  we  find  the  per  capita 
cost  for  that  year  to  be  $158.35.  Proceeding  in  a  similar  manner 
and  after  deducting  $225.14  on  account  of  the  ordinary  expenses  of 
the  Asylum  for  Incurable  Insane,  which  was  not  completed  and 
where  no  inmates  were  present;  the  per  capita  cost  for  1899-1900  was 
$158.71,  and  for  the  two  years,  from  July  1,  1898,  to  June  30,  1900,  it 
averaged  $158.53,  each  per  annum. 

The  same  process  of  mathematical  reasoning  applied  to  each  item 
of  expenditure  separately  gives  the  following  averages  for  all  of  the 
institutions  except  the  Asylum  for  Incurable  Insane: 


Expenses  Per  Capita,  ClassiUed. 

1898-1899. 

1899-1900. 

Attendance  (salaries  and  wages)  

$65  14 
43  63 

11  02 
1  14 

12  54 

1  24 

2  40 
2  70 

78 
78 

1  13 

2  65 
4  56 
1  14 
4  18 

3  32 

S64  09 

Food 

45  43 

Clothing,  bedding,  etc 

10  63 

Laundry  supplies 

1  11 

Fuel 

12  68 

Light 

1  43 

Medicines  and  medical  supplies 

2  48 

Freigiit  and  transportation 

2  06 

Postage  and  telegraphing 

78 

Books  and  stationery 

68 

Household  expenses .... 

1  23 

Furniture 

2  53 

Building,  repairs,  etc 

4  93 

Tools  and  machinery 

1  31 

Farm,  garden,  stock  and  grounds .' 

4  52 

All  other  expenses 

2  82 

Total 

$158  35 

$158  71 
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ILLINOIS  STATE   COLONY  FOR  EPILEPTICS. 


Oa  December  5,  1900,  in  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  an  act 
entitled  "An  act  to  establish  the  Illinois  State  Colony  for  Epileptics, 
and  for  making  an  appropriation  therefor,"*  approved  April  19,  1S99, 
the  following  special  report  was  submitted  to  you: 

"The  Forty-first  General  Assembly  passed  an  act  establishing  the 
Illinois  State  Colony  for  Epileptics,  which  reads  as  follows: 

"An  act  to  establish  the  Illinois  State  Colony  for  Epileptics  and  for 
making  an  appropriation  therefor. 

Whereas,  The  Forty-first  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Illiuois,  re- 
uoprnizes  the  duty  of  the  State  to  provide  proper  care  for  such  of  it>  citizens 
as  are,  or  may  become,  atllicted  with  the  disease  of  epilepsy;  therefore 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  People  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  represented  in 
the  General  Assembly:  That  there  is  hereby  estabHshed  the  IHitiois  State 
Colony  for  Epileptics  which  shall,  through  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
Public  Charities,  who  shall  be  cx-oJ)icio  trustees  for  said  colony  till  otherwise 
provided  by  law,  possess  all  corporate  and  other  powers  and  be  subject  to  all 
the  rules,  regulations  and  conditions,  so  far  as  the  same  maj'  be  applicable, 
expressed  in  an  act,  entitled,  "An  Act  to  repfulate  the  State  Charitable  In- 
stitutions and  State  Reform  Schools  and  to  improve  their  orfjani/.atiou  and  in- 
crease their  efficiency,"  approved  April  15,  1875. 

?  2,  The  object  of  said  colony  shall  be  to  secure  humane,  curative  and 
scientific  treatment  and  care  of  epileptics.  In  fulfillmejit  of  said  object  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  Public  Charities  are  hereby  empowered  and  di- 
rected to  select  a  suitable  location  for  the  construction  of  said  colony  and  se- 
cure an  option  on  the  same.  Said  board  is  lierel>y  directed  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  natural  aptitude  of  any  proposed  location  for  the  purpose  of 
husbandry,  adecjuate  possible  supply  of  land  for  said  purpose  of  husliandry 
at  reasonable  price,  natural  facilities  of  any  proposed  location  for  adequate 
and  suitaljle  drainatre  for  all  necessary  buildiufrs  or  improvement  and  an 
ample  natural  water  supply  for  the  requirements  of  said  epileptic  colony,  and 
such  other  advantages  and  adaptability  as  in  their  judgment  niay  be  neces- 
sary to  the  erection  of  a  model  epileptic  colony. 

?  3.  The  Hoard  of  Commissioners  of  Pul)lic  Charities  are  hereby  directed 
to  have  pi-epared  suital)lt'  plans  and  specifications,  on  the  cot  tape  system  or 
plan,  for  the  construction  of  the  necessary  Ijuildinfjs  and  improvements  for 
the  construction  of  said  epileptic  colonj'. 
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§  4.  The  Boai'd  of  Commissioners  of  Public  Charities  is  hereby  directed  to 
report  all  its  acts  under  this  act  to  the  Governor  not   later   than  thirty  days 

frevious  to  the  meeting  of  the  Fort}'- second  General  Assemby  of  the  State  of 
llinois  in  its  first  or  regular  session,  that  the  same  may  be  reported  to  said 
Assemby.  In  said  report  they  shall  include  a  bill  for  a  proposed  act  making 
provisions  for  control  and  management  of  said  epileptic  colony. 

^  5.  There  is  hereby  appropriated  the  sum  of  twenty- five  hundred  dollars, 
or  as  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  to  expend  for  the  purposes  of  this 
act.  The  necessary  expenses  of  the  Board  of  Comraissionei's  of  Public  Char- 
ities in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  defrayed  out  of  said 
appropriation. 

§  6.  The  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts  is  hereby  authorized  and  required  to 
draw  his  warrant  upon  the  State  Treasurer  for  the  amount  herein  appropri- 
ated upon  pi'esentation  of  proper  vouchers  certified  to  by  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners of  Public  Charities  and  approved  by  the  Governor. 

Approved  April  19,  1899." 

In  order  that  we  might  be  able  to  better  discharge  the  several 
duties  imposed  upon  us  by  this  statute,  we  deemed  it  best  to  first 
familiarize  ourselves  with  this  class  of  institutions  now  in  operation 
in  other  states.  Visits  were  therefore  made  to  the  Ohio  Hospital  for 
Epileptics,  located  at  Gallipolis,  and  to  the  Craig  Colony  for  Epilep- 
tics, located  at  Sonyea,  New  York,  brief  descriptions  of  which  are 
here  given. 

The  hospital  at  Gallipolis  is  the  oldest  institution  of  this  character 
in  the  country,  having  been  established  in  1890.  It  has  285  acres  of 
land,  most  of  which  is  very  hilly,  and  very  little  of  it  tillable.  The 
buildings  are  substantial  stone  structures,  constructed  on  the  congre- 
gated plan.  The  cottages  are  intended  to  provide  for  50  patients, 
200  patients,  and  8(3  patients  each.  Separate  quarters  are  provided 
for  insane  patients.  About  the  only  regular  industry  carried  on  at 
this  place,  which  yields  any  revenue,  is  basket  making.  All  the 
clothing  for  the  female  patients  is  made  here,  as  are  also  the  boots 
and  shoes  worn  by  the  patients.  As  soon  as  shop  room  shall  have 
been  provided,  it  is  expected  to  make  all  the  clothing  for  the  male 
patients,  and  also  brooms,  brushes,  etc.  The  last  report  shows  an 
annual  per  capita  expense,  based  upon  those  present  and  temporarily 
absent,  of  $140.  This,  however,  would  be  materially  reduced  could 
the  patients  be  given  work  in  industries,  the  output  of  which  would 
yield  a  revenue  to  the  State. 

The  Craig  Colony  for  Epileptics  in  New  York  is  by  far  the  best 
arranged  for  caring  for  this  unfortunate  class  in  this  or  any  other 
country.  It  embraces  1,895  acres  of  land  in  the  fertile  Genesee 
valley,  which  was  purchased  by  the  state  at  $65  an  acre  from  an 
old  Shaker  society.  A  valuable  feature  of  the  property  is  a  forest 
containing  640  acres. 

The  necessity  of  making  ample  provision  for  the  employment  of 
all  patients  was  early  recognized  at  this  colony  and  has  been  carried 
into  effect,  as  far  as  possible,  in  all  its  undertakings.  Industrial 
shops  were  early  provided  for.     A  farm  and  garden  are   among   the 

—2  C. 
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most  vnluabk'  parts  of  the  institution.  iJurin^  the  first  year  of  its 
existence,  when  the  number  of  inmates  averaged  less  that  2()(J,  there 
were  produced  on  the  farm  and  garden,  products  to  the  amount  of 
$14,'JU(),  In  its  second  year  this  amount  was  increased  to  $25,blO, 
beinj;  over  50  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  maintenance  for  tliat  year,  and 
in  the  third  year  the  market  value  of  these  products  reached  $3(3,000. 
This  increase  in  the  output  was  due.  not  alone  to  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  inmates,  but  to  the  fact  that  more  epileptics,  by  reason  of 
the  successful  care  and  treatment  given  them,  were  able  to  perform 
valuable  service.  It  has  been  the  endeavor  of  the  Colony  from 
its  inauguration  to  produce  as  far  as  possible  all  the  food  stuffs  used 
by  it.  Its  endeavors  in  this  direction  have  been  crowned  with  suc- 
cess, each  succeeding  year  showing  material  gains,  thus  decreas- 
ing by  so  much  the  per  capita  cost  to  the  State. 

A  great  many  industries  are  also  successfully  carried  on  here. 
Last  year  over  oOO.OOO  brick  were  made  Those  not  needed  for 
erecting  new  buildings  on  the  premises  were  sold  in  the  open  mar- 
ket and  were  a  source  of  revenue  to  the  institution.  Between  eight 
and  nine  thousand  gallons  of  tomatoes  were  canned  last  year,  and 
the  product  of  fifteen  acres  planted  in  peas  and  twenty-five  acres  in 
sweet  corn  was  also  canned  for  future  use. 

The  colony  now  has  a  population  of  OIH,  eighty  per  cent  of  whom 
during  the  summer  months  are  employed  at  some  kind  of  remunera- 
tive labor.  The  population  by  pjanuary  ],  1901,  will  bo  740,  and 
and  when  the  buildings  now  in  process  of  construction  are  completed, 
which  will  be  about  July  1,  lUOl,  there  will  be  accommodations  for 
840.  As  the  population  increases  the  per  capita  cost  is  more  than 
proportionately  reduced,  owing  to  the  fact  that  a  larger  percentage 
of  inmates  are  employed  in  developing  the  farm  and  the  many  indus- 
tries which  are  made  possible.  The  colony  is  still  in  its  infancy, 
but  when  it  is  fully  developed  according  to  the  plans  now  under  con- 
sideration, the  population  will  reach  2,000.  All  the  buildings  are 
plain,  but  substantial,  everything  about  the  buildings  and  grounds 
impressing  one  with  the  idea  of  a  well  officered  village. 

We  were  very  favorably  impressed  with  this  colony  plan  and  with 
the  governing  principle  that  work  should  be  provided  for  all  who  are 
able  to  perform  manual  labor.  I'^irst.  l)ecause  regular  and  steady 
work  is  n(jw  recognized  by  all  well  informed  and  expert  students  of 
the  probl(Mn  as  the  very  best  remedial  agency  that  can  be  employed  to 
benefit  tln'  health  of  epileptics,  and  make  this  terribly  atllicted  class 
as  contented  and  happy  as  po.ssible.  And, second, because  such  employ- 
ment is  a  source  of  revenue,  thus  reducing  the  cost  to  the  State  of 
their  care  and  maintenance.  With  proper  management,  we  see  no 
good  reason  why  such  a  colony  should  not  in  time  become  entirely 
self-sustaining. 

Other  states,  such  as  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey.  Maryland  and 
Pennsylvania  have  l)een  quite  active  in  making  special  provision  for 
epileptics.  However,  knowing  in  a  general  way  what  they  have 
done,  we  have  not  visited  any  of  these  States,  believing  that  the 
State  of  Illinois  can  not  do  better  than  to  pattern  after  the  Craig 
Colony  in  New  York  in  establishing  its  State  Colony  for  Epileptics. 
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Having  adopted  a  general  plan  to  be  followed  in  the  construction 
and  management,  we  sought  to  ascertain  the  number  of  epileptics  in 
the  State.  It  was  an  easy  matter  to  learn  the  number  confined  in 
State  and  county  institutions,  of  which  the  State  and  counties  had  a 
record,  but  to  take  the  census  of  those  outside  of  such  institutions 
proved  to  be  a  difficult  task.  This  census  was  taken  during  the  past 
summer  and  fall  when  making  the  annual  inspection  of  jails  and 
almshouses  required  by  law  to  be  made  by  the  State  Commissioners 
of  Public  Charities.  The  only  way  to  get  at  the  statistics  was  to 
make  inquiry  of  such  physicians  at  every  county  seat  as  our  repre- 
sentatives might  come  in  contact  with.  The  one  generally  questioned 
on  this  subject  was  the  county  physician  and  the  figures  obtained 
were,  as  a  rule,  from  this  source  of  information.  It  is  obvious, 
therefore,  that  the  number  reported  can  serve  only  as  an  approxima- 
tion to  the  actual  number  in  the  State,  since  the  county  physicians 
throughout  the  State  can  not  know  personally  all  of  those  afflicted 
with  epilepsy  in  their  respective  counties.  Again,  the  number  re- 
ported by  a  county  physician  is,  as  a  rule,  only  those  with  whom 
he  has  come  in  contact  by  virtue  of  his  office  as  physician  for  the 
very  poor,  needy  and  dependent. 

The  number  actually  reported  to  us  has  been  1,091,  as  follows:  In 
county  almshouses.  385;  in  the  State  hospitals  for  the  insane,  404;  in 
the  asylum  for  feeble-minded  children,  112;  reported  by  county  physi- 
cians, 240.  No  attempt  whatever  was  made  to  ascertain  from  the 
county  authorities  of  Cook  county  the  number  of  epileptics  in  that 
county  outside  of  county  institutions. 

As  a  conclusion  of  a  careful  study  of  this  question  we  believe  that 
it  is  fair  to  assume  that  there  are  about  five  times  as  many  in  the 
State  as  those  actually  reported  to  us,  or  at  least  5,000  in  all.  Some 
authorities  place  the  number  in  the  State  between  eight  and  ten 
thousand.  We  are  inclined,  however,  to  be  conservative  in  this  mat- 
ter, and  think  that  a  fair  estimate  is  5,000. 

Upon  satisfying  ourselves  as  to  the  probable  number  of  epileptics 
in  the  State,  the  number  for  which  the  State  should  make  provision 
remained  to  be  disposed  of.  After  carefully  considering  this  matter 
we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  State  should  make  provis- 
ion to  ultimately  care  for  2,000.  As  above  stated.  New  York  has 
purchased  the  necessary  land  and  has  buildings  and  accommodations 
planned  for  2,000,  which,  the  management  of  the  colony  in  that  State 
informs  us  will  not  be  equal  to  the  demands  upon  them  in  years  to 
come.  We  have  also  come  to  the  conclusion  that  an  acre  of  land  per 
patient  should  be  jjrovided;  in  other  words,  that  the  State  should 
ultimately  provide  at  least  2,000  acres  of  land  for  the  purposes  of  this 
colony. 

The  plan  of  the  colony,  the  number  of  epileptics  in  the  State  and 
the  amount  of  land  that  should  be  purchased  having  been  decided 
upon,  the  board  proceeded  to  examine  the  sites  which  had  been 
offered  for  its  inspection,  taking  into  consideration  in  our  examina- 
tions the  specific  directions  in  the  statute,  namely:  "The  natural 
aptitude  of  any  proposeri    location    for    the   purpose   of  husbandry. 
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ndecinnte  possil)le  supply  of  land  for  said  purpose  of  husbandry  at 
reasonable  price,  natural  facilities  of  any  proposed  location  for 
adequate  and  suitable  ilrainago  for  all  necessary  buildings  or  im- 
provement and  an  ample  natural  water  supply  for  the  recjuirements 
of  said  epileptii-  colony,  and  such  other  advantages  and  adaptaljility 
as"  in  our  judgment,  "may  be  necessary  to  the  erection  of  a  model 
epileptic  colony." 

These  sites  were  eight  in  number,  located  at  the  following  places: 
Two  in  the  vicinity  of  Grafton,  Jersey  County;  two  in  the  vicinity 
of  Sailor  Springs,  Clay  County;  one  at  Mt.  Carmel,  Wabash  County; 
one  at  Decatur,  Macon  County;  one  at  Grand  DeTour,  Ogle  County; 
and  one  at  "Notchcliir'  and  '"Eliestoun"  in  the  vicinity  of  Elsah, 
Jersey  County.  Casual  examinations  were  also  made  of  other  sites 
in  different  portions  of  the  State. 

After  a  minute  examination  of  the  above  enumerated  sites,  and  af- 
ter listening  to  the  arguments  presented  by  the  representatives  of 
each,  we  recommend  the  purchase  by  the  State  of  Illinois  of  the 
"Notchcliff"  and  "Eliestoun"  site,  which  is  hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  "Notchcliff"  site. 

This  site  is  located  on  the  bluffs  overlooking  the  Mississippi  River 
in  Jersey  County,  near  the  town  of  Elsah  which  contains  lilX)  inhal)- 
itants.  The  Grafton  branch  of  the  Chicago,  Peoria  A:  St.  Louis 
Railway  runs  along  the  river  under  the  bluffs.  The  main  line  of 
said  road  runs  North  and  East  of  the  properties,  Beltrees,  a  small 
station  on  said  line  being  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the 
North  line  of  the  "Eliestoun"  property.  The  elevation  is  from  200  to 
400  feet  above  the  River. 

The  properties  contain  approximately  1,630  acres,  of  which  about 
one-half  is  now  in  cultivation,  one-quarter  in  forest  and  one-quarter 
in  parks  and  pasture.  Two-thirds  of  the  whole  can  be  put  in  cultiva- 
tion, if  desired. 

The  grounds  around  the  "Notchcliff''  and  "Eliestoun"  houses  are 
in  a  high  state  of  improvement,  having  been  designed  by  eminent 
landscape  architects  and  containing  great  quantities  of  the  finest 
ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  in  addition  to  the  native  forest  trees. 
Good  roads  have  been  laid  (jut  through  both  places  and,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  macadamized.  There  is  an  endless  supply  of  good 
building  stone  on  the  premises  and  great  cjuantities  of  gravel,  suit- 
able for  road  material. 

At  "Notchcliff"  the  main  building  is  a  three-story  stone  house, 
containing  twenty  rooms,  all  very  large,  and  four  bath  rooms. 
Nearby  is  an  ico  house  and  dairy.  There  is  also  a  large  barn,  a  cow 
stable  and  a  piggery  and  a  superintendent's  cottage  of  seven  rooms. 
At  the  entrance  to  "Notchcliff"  is  a  stone  lotlgo  house  of  three  rooms. 
A  short  distance  East  of  the  lodge  house  is  another  six  room  frame 
house  and  a  barn.  On  other  parts  of  the  farm  there  are  two  more 
frame  houses  and  barns. 

At  "P]lie.sfonn"  the  main  building  is  a  three-story  cement  and  frame 
house  containing  fourteen  rooms.    There  is  a  superintendent's  cottage 
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of  six  rooms,  a  large  barn,  a  large  cow  stable,  sheds,  etc.     There  are 
also  two  small  cottages  on  the  place. 

The  water  supply  at  "Notchclifif"  consists  of  five  large  cisterns  and 
a  large  tank.  This  tank  is  supplied  by  a  steam  pump  from  the  River 
and  has  distributing  pipes  throughout  the  grounds  and  building. 
""Eliestoun"  is  supplied  by  an  artesian  well,  1,600  feet  deep,  the  water 
rising  to  within  120  feet  of  the  surface,  whence  it  is  distributed  by  a 
large  wind  mill.  The  supply  is  inexhaustible  and  of  good  quality. 
In  addition  to  the  above  supplies,  there  are  a  number  of  good  springs 
on  both  places. 

The  improvements  in  buildings  alone  on  both  places  cost  over 
170,000. 

The  soil  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  production  of  apples,  peaches, 
pears,  plums,  and  small  fruits,  such  as  blackberries,  raspberries, 
strawberries,  grapes,  etc.  Good  crops  of  wheat,  oats,  corn,  hay,  and 
clover  are  grown  here,  while  the  pastures  are  well  sodded  with  a  lux- 
uriant growth  of  blue  grass,  sufficient  in  quantity  for  the  pasturage 
of  the  necessary  live  stock  of  the  colony. 

The  greatest  good  to  the  people  whom  it  will  shelter  has  been  our 
guiding  consideration  in  recommending  the  location  of  this  colony 
at  "Notchcliff."  The  healthfulness  of  this  site  can  not  be  excelled 
by  any  point  in  the  State.  It  is  free  from  malaria  and  has  an  abun- 
dance of  good  water  for  all  purposes,  while  its  topography  is  such  as 
to  make  the  natural  drainage  of  the  premises  almost  perfect.  As  the 
occupation  of  the  patients  should  be  largely  out  of  doors,  it  will  be 
readily  seen  that  this  site,  which  offers  a  later  fall  of  about  two  weeks 
and  an  earlier  spring  of  about  the  same  length  of  time  than  any  site 
which  could  be  selected  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  State,  pos- 
sesses material  advantages  with  regard  to  climatic  conditions.  It  is 
accessible  to  a  good  market  for  garden  and  farm  products,  but  not 
within  such  easy  reach  of  a  town  or  city  as  to  make  indiscriminate 
visiting  possible.  The  tract  is  as  diversified  as  possible  with  regard 
to  soil,  elevation,  drainage  and  mineral  resources.  There  is  an 
abundance  of  clay,  suitable  for  making  brick,  while  the  quarries 
under  the  bluffs  contain  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  stone,  similar  in 
quality  to  the  celebrated  "Grafton"  stone,  which  can  be  used  for 
building  purposes.  There  is  also  an  abundant  supply  of  sand  on  the 
premises  which  can  be  used  for  industrial  purposes.  In  short,  the 
natural  facilities  for  a  diversity  of  agricultural  and  industrial  pur- 
suits can  not  be  surpassed 

The  title  to  the  '-Notchcliff"  property,  containing  899  and  18-100 
acres  is  in  the  name  of  Mrs.  Lucy  V.  Semple  Ames  and  Mr.  Henry 
Semjjle  Ames.  The  title  to  the  "Eliestoun"  property,  containing 
730  and  76-100  acres,  is  in  the  name  of  Mr.  Henry  S.  Turner.  In 
compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the  act  above  referred  to,  we  have 
obtained  options  upon  these  tracts,  copies  of  which  are  as  follows: 

OPTION  ON  "notchcliff"  PROPERTY. 

"  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  November  21,  1900. 
Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  That,  whereas,  we,  Lucy  V.  Semple 
Ames  and  Henry  Semple  Ames,  the  undersigned,  are  the  owners  of  the  fol- 
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lowinji:  described  lands  in  Jersey  county,  Illinois,  namely:  Those  properties 
known  as  "Noto.hcliff,"  "Eastover"  and  the  "Besterfeldt  Farm"  aggrregating- 
eight  hundred  and  ninety-nine  and  13-100  acres  of  land,  more  or  less,  par- 
ticularly described  as  follows: 

Out-lot  number  one  to  the  village  of  Elsah,  containing  31.75  acres,  the 
northwest  quarter  of  the  southeast  quarter  of  Section  seventeen,  containing 
40  acres,  part  of  the  south  half  of  the  southeast  quarter  of  section  seventeen, 
containing  77  acres,  the  northeast  quarter  of  section  twenty,  containing  160 
acres,  the  fractional  southeast  quarter  of  section  twenty,  containing 35  acres, 
the  northwest  quarter  of  section  twenty-one,  containing  ICO  acres,  and  the  frac- 
tional southwest  quarter  of  section  twenty-one  excepting  the  southeastern  por- 
tion thereof,  heretofore  conveyed  to  Ada  Semple  Turner,  said  exception  con- 
taining 37.86  acres,  and  being  all  of  said  fractional  quarter  section  lying  south 
and  east  of  the  center  line  of  Eminence  Hollow,  the  balance  of  said  quarter 
section  containing  73.38  acres;  the  eastern  part  of  the  northwest  quarter  of 
section  seventeen,  to  wit:  All  of  said  quarter  section  lying  east  of  the 
county  road  leading  from  Elsah  to  Jerseyville,  containing  100  acres;  the  south 
half  of  the  southwest  quarter  of  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  eight,  con- 
taining 20  acres;  the  southeast  quarter  of  section  eight,  containing  160  acres; 
that  part  of  the  northwest  quarter  of  the  northwest  quarter  of  Section  six- 
teen lying  northwest  of  the  center  line  of  the  former  right-of-way  of  the  St. 
Louis,  Jerseyville  &  Springfield  Railway  Company,  containing  8.5  acres;  all 
that  part  of  the  southwest  quarter  of  the  southwest  quarter  of  Section  nine 
lying  west  of  the  center  line  of  said  former  right-of-way  of  said  railwaj',  con- 
taining 33.5  acres;  all  of  said  lands  being  in  Township  6  North,  Range  11, 
West  of  the  Third  Principal  Meridian, — subject,  however,  to  county  roads 
now  in  existence,  and  to  the  right-of-way  of  the  Chicago,  Peoria  &  St.  Louis 
Railway. 

Now  therefore,  for  and  in  consider.'ition  of  the  sum  of  one  dollar  to  us  in 
hand  paid,  the  receipt  whereof  is  hereby  acknowledged,  we  do  hereby  con- 
tract and  agree  to  sell  said  lands  and  improvements  thereon  to  the  State  of 
Illinois,  for  the  sum  of  Fifty-Five  Thousand  Dollars  ($55,000) :  Provided  said 
lands  are  selected  as  the  location  of  the  Illinois  State  Colony  for  Epileptics 
within  thirty  (30)  days  from  date  hereof  by  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
Public  Charities  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  in  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  an 
Act  of  the  Forty  first  General  Assembly  of  said  State  for  the  establishment 
of  said  colonj',  approved  April  19th,  1899. 

In  case  said  lands  are  selected,  and  the  Forty-second  General  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Illinois  makes  an  appropriation  whereby  the  funds  for  the  pay- 
ment of  said  purchase  price  will  be  available  on  or  before  the  15th  day  of 
July.  1901,  we  agree  to  convey  the  said  lands,  by  good  and  sufficient  title,  to 
the  State  of  Illinois,  upon  the  payment  to  us  of  said  purcha?-e  price  on  or  be- 
fore said  15th  day  of  July,  1901,  or  within  thirty  (30)  days  thereafter. 

This  option  is  given  to  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Public  Charities  of  the 
State  of  Illinois,  with  the  distinct  understanding  that  should  the  lauds  herein 
described  be  not  selected  by  said  board  for  the  establishment  of  the  Epileptic 
Colony  herein  referred  to  within  thirty  (30)  days  from  date  hereof,  and  writ- 
ten notice  of  such  selection  mailed  to  the  undersigned,  then  this  instrument 
to  be  null  and  void. 

This  option  shall  further  be  null  and  void  if  said  Forty  second  General 
Assembly  fails  to  make  an  appropriation  to  pay  the  purchase  price  herein 
specified. 

Whereas,  Henry  S.  Turner  has  this  day  granted  to  the  State  of  Illinois  a 
similar  option  on  730.76  acres  land,  known  as  "Eliestoun,"  and  adjoining 
the  property  herein  described  on  the  East,  it  is  understood  and  agreed  that 
this  option  shall  be  null  and  void  unless  said  option  from  Henry  S.  Turner 
be  accepted  at  the  same  time,  it  being  the  intention  of  this  agreement  that 
both  said  options  shall  be  accepted  or  neither  of  them. 

It  is  understood  that  if  this  option  is  accepted,  the  State  of  Illinois  is  to  as- 
sume all  taxes  levied  or  assessed  on  or  after  the  first  day  of  May,  1901.  Grow 
ing  crops  reserved. 

[Signed.]  Lucy  V.  Semple  Ame.s. 

[Signed.]  Henry  Semple  Ames." 


OPTION  ON   "ELIESTOUX"  PROrERTY. 

"St.  Louis,  Missouri,  November  21st,  1900. 

Know  all  men  by  these  presents  that,  \yhereas,  I,  Henry  S.  Turner, 
the  undersignfd,  am  the  owner  of  the  following  deseribed  lauds  in  Jersey 
county,  Illinois,  namely:  That  property  known  as  "Eliestoun,"  containing 
seven  hundred  and  thirty  and  76100  acres,  more  or  less,  and  particularly  de- 
scribed as  follows: 

A  part  of  the  fractional  southwest  quarter  of  section  twenty-one  (21),  be- 
ing all  of  said  fi-actional  quarter  lying  south  and  east  of  the  center  line  of 
Eminence  Hollow,  containing  37.86  acres;  the  fractional  stmtheast  quarter  of 
section  twenty-one  containing  159  acres;  the  southeast  quarter  of  the 
northeast  quarter  of  section  twenty-one,  containing  40  acres;  the  west  half 
of  the  southwest  quarter  of  the  northwest  quarter  of  section  twenty-one, 
containing  20  acres;  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  twenty-two,  containing 
160  acres;  the  west  half  of  the  southeast  quarter  of  section  twenty-two,  con- 
taining 80  acres;  all  of  the  fractional  section  twenty-eight,  containing  22.90 
acres;  all  of  the  fractional  section  twenty  seven,  containing  2U  acres;  all  of 
said  lands  being  in  Township  6  North,  Range  11,  West  of  the  Third  Principal 
Mei'idian, — subject  to  county  roads  now  in  existence  and  to  the  right-of-way 
of  the  Chicago,  Peoria  and  St.  Louis  Railway. 

Now  Therefore,  for  and  in  consideration  of  the  sura  of  one  dollar  to  me 
in  hand  paid,  the  receipt  whereof  is  hereby  acknowledged,  I  do  hereby  con- 
tract and  agree  to  sell  said  lands  and  improvements  thereon  to  the  State  of 
Illinois,  for  the  sum  of  forty- five  thousand  dollars  ($45,000;)  Provided  said 
lands  are  selected  as  the  location  of  the  Illinois  State  Colony  for  Epileptics 
within  thirty  (30)  days  from  date  hereof  by  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
Public  Charities  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  in  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  an 
act  of  the  Forty-first  General  Assembly  of  said  State  for  the  establishment  of 
said  colony,  approved  April  19th,  1899. 

In  case  said  lands  are  selected,  and  the  Forty-second  Ueneral  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Illinois  makes  an  appropriation  whereby  the  funds  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  said  purchase  price  will  be  available  on  or  before  the  loth  day  of 
July,  1901,  I  agree  to  convey  the  said  lands,  by  good  and  sutJScient  title,  to 
the  State  of  Illinois,  upon  the  payment  to  me  of  said  purchase  price  on  or 
before  said  15th  day  of  July,  1901,  or  within  thirty  fSO)  days  thereafter. 

This  option  is  given  to  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Public  Charities  of 
the  State  of  Illinois,  with  the  distinct  understanding  that  should  the  lauds 
herein  described  be  not  selected  by  said  board  for  the  establishment  of  the 
epileptic  colony  herein  referred  to  within  thii'ty  (30)  days  from  date  hereof, 
and  written  notice  of  such  selection  mailed  to  the  undersigned,  then  this  in- 
strument to  be  null  and  void. 

This  option  shall  further  be  null  and  void  if  said  Forty-second  General  As- 
sembly fails  to  make  an  appropriation  to  pay  the  purchase  price  herein 
specified. 

Whereas,  Lucy  V.  Semple  Ames  and  Hem^y  Semple  Ames  have  this  day 
granted  to  the  State  of  Illinois  a  similar  option  on  eight  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine  and  13-100  acres  of  land,  more  or  less,  being  the  properties  known  as 
"Notchcliff,"  "Eastover"  and  the  "Besterfeldt  Farm,"  and  adjoining  the 
properties  hei'ein  described  on  the  west,  it  is  understood  and  Hgreed  that 
this  option  shall  be  null  and  void  unless  said  option  from  Lucy  V.  Semple 
Ames  and  Henry  Semple  Ames  be  accepted  at  the  same  time,  it  being  the  in- 
tention of  this  agreement  that  both  said  options  shall  be  accepted  or  neither  of 
them. 

It  is  understood  that  if  this  option  is  accepted,  the  State  of  Illinois  is  to 
assume  all  taxes  levied  or  assessed  on  or  after  the  first  day  of  May,  1901. 
Growing  crops  reserved. 

(Signed,)  Henry  S.  Turner." 

The  total  number  of  acres  embraced  in  the  above  options  is  1,630 
for  which  the  owners  ask  $100,00(\  or  an  average  of  a  little  over  $61 
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per  acre.  As  above  stated,  the  improvements  in  buildings  alone  on 
these  properties  cost  the  owners  over  $70,000.  In  addition  to  the 
buildings,  a  great  deal  of  money  has  been  spent  in  making  artificial 
lakes,  parks,  macadam  roads,  driveways,  etc.  For  these  last  named 
improvements  the  owners  estimate  that  810,000  has  been  expended, 
or  880,000  in  all.  We  estimate  that  these  improvements  are  worth 
8-10.000,  at  least  to  the  State  of  Illinois  for  the  purposes  of  an 
epileptic  colony.  This  would  leave  860,000  for  the  land,  or  about 
$37  per  acre,  wMch  we  think  it  well  worth. 

All  of  the  buildings  and  improvements  are  in  good  condition  and 
repair.  The  floors  in  the  main  buildings  are  of  hard  wood  and  all  of 
the  interior  tiuishings  are  of  the  very  best  quality.  The  main 
building  at  "Notchclift"'  could  well  be  used  for  an  administration 
building  without  any  material  alterations,  while  the  main  building 
at  "Eliestoun"  could  be  used  as  a  hospital  or  dormitory.  The  cot- 
tages on  the  premises  could  be  occupied  by  the  superintendent  and 
employes  of  the  colony,  and  the  farm  buildings,  all  of  which  are  in 
splendid  condition,  could  be  utilized  without  any  additional  cost  to 
the  State.  In  fact,  the  only  improvements  that  would  be  necessarj' 
to  put  the  colony  in  proper  shape  for  the  reception  and  care  of  pa- 
tients would  be  the  necessary  dormitories  to  house  them  and  such 
industrial  and  other  buildings  as  might  be  deemed  necessary  for 
their  comfort  and  welfare. 

Suitable  plans,  and  estimates  of  the  cost  of  the  necessary  dormi- 
tories, are  now  on  file  in  this  oflSce,  as  is  also  a  sketch  map  showing 
the  location  on  the  premises  of  the  present  improvements. 

As  directed  by  section  4  of  the  act  hereinbefore  referred  to,  we 
submit  herewith  the  following  draft  of  a  bill  for  an  act  to  locate  the 
colony  at  "Notchcliff"  in  Jersey ,County,  for  its  organization  and  man- 
agement and  making  an  appropriation  therefor: 

A  bill  for  an  Act  to  provide  for  the  location  of  the  Illinois  State  Colony  for 
Epileptics  at  "Notchcliff"  in  Jersey  Countj',  for  its  organization  and  manage- 
ment, and  making  appropriations  therefor. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  People  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  represented 
in  the  General  Assemhli/:  That  the  Illinois  State  Colony  for  Epileptics  be 
and  is  hereby  located  at  ''Notchcliff"  in  Jersey  County.  The  provisions  of 
an  act  entitled,  "An  Act  to  regulate  the  State  Charitable  Institutions  and  the 
State  Rt-form  School  and  to  improve  their  organization  and  efficiency,"  ap- 
proved April  15,  1875,  in  force  July  I,  1875,  and  all  general  statutes  govern- 
ing the  State  cliaritable  institutions,  their  trustees,  officers  and  employes  are 
hereby  made  applicable  to  the  Illinois  State  Colony  for  Epileptics,  except  as 
otherwise  provided  by  this  act. 

I  2.  The  government  of  the  Illinois  State  Colony  for  Epileptics  shall  be 
vested  ma  board  of  three  trustees,  and  shall  be  a  corporation  by  the  name  of 
the  Illinois  State  Colony  for  Epileptics.  Within  ten  days  after  the  taking 
effect  of  this  act  the  Governor  shall  appoint  three  persons  to  be  trustees  of 
said  colony,  to  hold  office  respectively,  one  until  the  first  day  of  March,  1902, 
one  until  the  first  day  of  JNIarch,  1904,  and  one  until  the  first  day  of  March. 
190G.  Their  successors  shall  be  appointed  in  the  same  manner  and  shall 
serve  for  six  years,  so  that  one  appointment  shall  be  made  every  second  year, 
and  in  every  case  a  trustee  shall  hold  office  until  his  or  her  successor  is  appointed 
and  (jualilied.  All  appointments,  including  the  original  appointments,  made 
by  the  Governor  when  the  Senate  is  not  in  session,  shall  be  valid  until  an 
appointment  is  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 
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§  3.  The  said  Colony  shall  be  under  the  immediate  manag:ement  and  con- 
trol of  the  superintendent,  to  be  appointed  and  removed  by  said  board  of 
trustees  at  pleasure,  and  whose  salary  shall  be  fixed  from  time  to  time  by 
said  board.  Said  superintendent  shall  be  a  grraduate  in  medicine  and  surgery 
from  some  reputable  medical  college,  and  of  acknowledged  skill  in  his  pro- 
fession- No  graduate  of  any  medical  college  which  is  not  recognized  by  the 
State  Board  of  Health  shall  be  eligible  to  appointment.  Said  superintendent 
shall  appoint  all  subordinate  oiflcers  and  employes,  with  the  assent  of  the 
board  of  trustees,  and  may  discharge  any  subordinate  for  cause.  The  med- 
ical staff  to  be  appointed  shall  include  at  least  one  lady  physician.  Said 
superintendent  stiall  not  be  appointed  prior  to  ninety  days  before  the  colony 
is  ready  for  the  reception  of  patients. 

?  4.  The  plans  and  specifications  prepared  by  the  State  Commissioners  of 
Public  Charities  under  the  provisions  of  an  act  entitled,  "An  Act  to  establish 
the  Illinois  State  Colony  for  Epileptics  and  for  making  an  appropriation 
therefor,"  approved  April  19,  1899,  in  force  July  1,  1899,  and  now  on  tile  in 
the  office  of  said  Commissioners,  are  hereby  made  the  plans  and  specifica- 
tions of  the  buildings  hereinafter  provided  for,  subject  to  such  changes  and 
modifications  as  may  be  determined  upon  by  said  board  of  trustees.  Provided, 
That  no  such  changes  or  modifications  shall  be  made  without  the  approval  of 
the  Grovernor  and  the  State  Commissioners  of  Public  Charities. 

§  5.  The  said  board  of  trustees  shall  cause  to  be  inserted  in  at  least  one 
of  the  daily  newspapers  in  each  of  the  following  cities,  to- wit:  Chicago,  St. 
Louis,  Springfield  and  Alton,  an  advertisement  for  sealed  bids  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  buildings  herein  provided  for,  and  shall  furnish  a  printed 
copy  of  the  specifications  to  all  parties  applying  therefor.  All  parties  inter- 
ested shall  have  free  and  full  access  to  the  plans  with  the  privilege  of  taking 
notes  and  making  memoranda. 

?  6.  Not  less  than  thirty  days  after  the  publication  of  the  said  proposals 
for  bids,  on  a  day  and  at  an  hour  and  place  to  be  specified  in  said  advertise- 
ment, in  the  presence  of  the  bidders,  or  so  many  of  the  bidders  as  may  be 
present,  the  bids  received  shall  be  opened  for  the  first  time,  and  the  contract 
for  building  shall  be  let  to  the  lowest  and  best  bidder:  Provided,  That  no 
contract  shall  be  made  and  no  expense  incurred  in  any  building  or  buildings 
requiring  for  the  completion  of  ttie  same  a  greater  expense  than  is  provided 
for  by  this  act;  And,  i^rovided  further,  that  no  bid  shall  be  accepted  which 
IS  not  accompanied  bj^  a  good  and  sufficient  bond  in  the  penal  sum  of  double 
the  amount  of  the  contract  price,  signed  by  at  least  three  good  and  sufficient 
sureties,  conditioned  as  a  guaranty  for  the  responsibility  and  good  faith  of 
the  bidder,  and  that  he  will  enter  into  the  contract  and  give  bond  as  provided 
in  this  act  in  case  his  bid  is  accepted. 

§  7.  The  contract  to  be  made  with  the  successful  bidder  shall  be  accom 
panied  by  a  good  and  sufficient  bond,  to  be  approved  by  the  Governor  before  it 
is  accepted,  conditioned  for  the  faithful  performance  of  his  contract,  and  the 
said  contract  shall  provide  for  the  appointment  of  a  superintendent  of  con- 
struction, who  shall  not  receive  more  than  five  dollars  ($5)  per  day  for  his 
services  for  each  day  actually  employed,  and  who  shall  carefully  and  accu- 
rately measure  the  work  done  and  the  materials  upon  the  ground  at  least 
once  in  every  month,  and  for  the  payment  of  the  contractor  upon  the  afore- 
said measurement,  and  for  the  withholding  of  fifteen  (15)  per  cent  of  the 
value  of  the  work  done  and  the  materials  on  hand  until  the  completion  of  the 
building,  and  for  a  forfeiture  of  a  stipulated  sum  per  day  for  eveiy  day  that 
the  completion  of  the  work  shall  be  delayed  after  the  time  specified  for  the 
completion  in  the  contract,  and  for  the  full  protection  of  all  persons  who  may 
furnish  labor  or  materials  for  the  construction  of  said  colony  buildings,  by 
withholding  payment  from  the  contractor,  and  by  paying  the  parties  to 
whom  any  moneys  are  due  for  services  or  materials  as  aforesaid  directly  for 
all  work  done  or  materials  furnished  by  them,  in  case  of  notice  given  to  the 
trustees  that  any  such  party  apprehends  or  fears  he  will  not  receive  the 
money  due;  and  for  the  settlement  of  all  disputed  questions  as  to  the  value 
of  alterations  and  extras  by  arbitration  at  the  time  of  final  settlement,  as 
follows:  One  arbitrator  to  be  chosen  by  the  trustees,  one  by  the  contractor 
and  one  by  the  Governor  of  the  State,  all  three  of  said  arbitrators  to  be  prac- 
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tical  mechanics  and  builders,  and  for  the  power  and  privilege  of  the  trustees, 
under  the  contract,  to  order  changes  in  the  plans,  at  their  discretion,  and  to 
refuse  to  accept  an}'  work  which  may  be  done  not  fully  in  accordance  with 
the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  plans  and  specifications,  and  all  work  not  ac- 
cepted shall  be  replaced  at  the  expense  of  the  contractors;  and  for  a  deduc- 
tion from  the  contract  price  of  all  alterations  ordered  by  the  trustees  which 
may  and  do  diminish  the  cost  of  all  buildings.  They  may  also  make  such 
other  provisions  and  conditions  in  said  contract  not  herein  above  specified, 
as  may  seem  to  them  necessary  or  expedient,  consistent  with  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  this  section.  In  no  event  shall  the  State  be  liable  for  a  greater 
amount  of  money  on  the  construction  of  any  building  than  is  appropriated 
therefor. 

§  8.  The  said  contract  shall  be  signed  by  the  president  of  the  board  of 
trustees  on  behalf  of  the  board,  after  a  vote  authorizing  him  so  to  sign  shall 
have  been  taken,  and  said  vote  shall  be  entered  upon  the  minutes  of  the 
board.  The  contract  shall  be  attested  by  the  counter  signature  of  the  sec- 
retary of  the  board  and  by  the  seal  of  the  colony.  It  shall  be  drawn  in  tripli- 
cate and  one  copy  thereof  shall  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  State  Cotninission- 
ers  of  Public  Charities. 

§  9.  All  bids  shall  show  the  estimated  cost  of  the  work  to  be  done  of  each 
description  in  detail,  and  the  trustees  shall  have  the  right  and  power,  at  their 
discretion,  to  accept  bids  for  particular  portions  of  the  work,  if  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  State.  All  measurements  and  accounts,  as  the  work  pro- 
gresses, shall  show  in  detail  the  amount  and  character  of  the  work  for  which 
payment  is  made. 

?  10.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  this  act  into  effect  there  is  hereby  ap- 
propriated the  following  amounts: 


For  the  purchase  of  1,630  acres  of    land  and  inproveraents,  particularly  described 
in  the  options  on  the  same  now  on  file   in  the  office  of  the  State  Commissiouers 

of  Pulilic  Charities SIOO.OOO 

For  twelve  dormitories,  including  heating  and  lighting.  atS10,250  each 123,000 

For  kitchen,  bakery  and  laundry 15.000 

For  industrial  buildings,  brick  plant,  etc — 22.  WK) 

For  plumbing,  sewerage,  water  supply  and  fire  protection 30,000 

For  furniture 20. 000 

For  ordinary  expenses  for  the  maintainance  of  300  patients  for  the  year  beginning 

July  1, 1902 40,000 

Total S350, 000 


§  11.  The  moneys  herein  appropriated  shall  be  due  and  payable  to  the 
trustees  of  the  colony  named,  or  to  their  order,  only  on  the  terms  and  in  the 
manner  provided  in  the  nineteenth  section  of  an  act  entitled  "'An  act  to 
regulate  the  State  Charitable  Institutions  and  the  State  Reform  School,  and  to 
improve  their  organization  and  to  increase  their  efficiency." 

§  12.  Before  making  payment  for  the  lands  for  which  provision  is  made 
in  this  act,  the  seller  or  sellers  shall  furnish  to  the  trustees  an  abstract  of 
title,  which  shall  be  submitted  by  the  trustees  to  the  Attoruey  General  for  his 
examination  and  to  the  Governor  for  his  approval;  and  no  money  shall  be 
paid  for  the  said  lands  without  a  perfect  conveyance  of  title  in  fee  simple  to 
the  State  of  Illiuois  by  warranty  deed. 

?  13.  No  person  shall  be  admitted  as  an  inmate  or  patient  of  said  colony 
unless  the  application  for  such  admission,  which  application  may  be  signed 
by  the  person  desiring  admission  or  by  a  friend  or  a  relative  of  said  person, 
shall  be  mri'otnpanied  by  the  certificate  of  two  reputable  physicians,  one  of 
whom  shall  be  a  resident  of  the  same  county  as  the  applicant,  setting  forth 
the  fact  th  it  the  applicant  for  admission  is  an  epileptic,  and  given  under 
oath  or  affirmation  within  thirty  days  immediately  preceding  the  filing  of 
said  application.  Said  certificate  shall  be  approved  by  the  county  judge  of 
the  county  of  which  the  applicant   is    a   resident,    who  shall  enter  a  proper 
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order  to  this  effect.  Tbe  physicians  giving  such  certificate  shall  be  graduates 
of  some  regular  medical  college  which  is  recognized  by  the  State  Board  of 
Health,  and  shall  be  actively  engaged  in  the  practice  of  their  profession. 
No  person  who  shall  not  have  been  a  resident  of  the  8tate  of  Illinois  at  least 
one  year  immediately  preceding  the  date  of  application  for  admission,  and 
no  epileptic  children  under  the  age  of  six  years  shall  be  admitted  to  said 
colony;  and  no  insane  epileptic  shall  be  admitted  until  otherwise  provided  by 
act  of  the  General  Assembly. 

§  14.  All  the  inmates  or  patients  of  said  colony  shall  receive  their  board, 
tuition  and  treatment  free  of  charge.  In  all  cases  where  the  applicants  for 
admission  ai'e  too  poor  to  furnish  themselves  with  sufficient  clothing  and  pay 
the  expenses  of  transportation  to  and  from  the  colony,  the  judge  of  the  coun- 
ty coux't  of  the  county  where  any  such  person  resides,  if  he  shall  deem  said 
person  a  proper  subject  for  the  care  of  said  colony,  shall  make  an  order  to  that 
effect,  which  shall  be  certified  by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the  superintendent 
of  said  colony,  who  shall  provide  the  necessary  clothing  and  return  trans- 
portation at  the  expense  of  said  county,  and  upon  his  rendering  the  proper 
accounts  therefor  semiannually,  the  said  county  shall  allow  and  pay  the  same 
out  of  the  county  treasury.  No  private  patient  shall  be  received  into  said 
colony,  unless  at  or  before  the  time  of  his  or  her  admission,  there  shall  have 
been  tiled  with  the  superintendent  a  bond,  with  two  good  and  sufficient  sure- 
ties, approved  by  the  county  judge  of  the  county  wherein  tbe  applicant 
besides,  executed  to  the  trustees  of  the  said  colony,  and  conditioned  that  the 
obligors  shall  keep  the  patient  in  good  and  sufficient  clothing  while  he  or 
she  may  remain  in  said  colony,  and  promptly  pay  for  any  articles  of  clothing 
furnished,  or  other  necessary  incidental  expenses  incurred  by  said  colony  on 
account  of  said  patient,  and  remove  said  patient  when  required  so  to  do  by 
the  trustees.  In  case  of  failure  on  the  part  of  the  trustees  to  recover  upon 
any  bond  as  approved  by  the  county  judge,  the  county  shall  become  liable  to 
the  colony  for  the  amount  due  from  said  obligors. 

§  15.  The  colony  shall  receive  such  number  of  patients  as  it  will  properly 
accommodate  from  each  county  in  the  State  as  shall  be  in  just  proportion 
with  other  counties,  and  each  proportion  shall  be  regulated  by  the  trustees, 
based  upon  the  population  of  the  county  as  given  by  the  last  census  imme- 
diately preceding  the  allotment  of  quotas.  If  the  full  quota  alloted  to  any 
county  should  not  be  sent  to  the  colony,  the  vacancies  thus  existing  may  be 
filled  with  applicants  from  other  counties. 

§  iO.  So  soon  as  the  colony  shall  be  ready  for  the  reception  of  patients,  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  of  trustees  officially  to  send  notice  of  such 
fact  lo  the  county  judges  of  the  several  counties  in  the  State,  and  to  furnish 
such  judges  with  a  statement  of  the  quota  allotted  to  their  respective  coun- 
ties, together  with  suitable  blanks  for  the  commitment  of  epileptics  to  said 
colony,  which  said  blanks  shall  first  be  approved  by  the  State  Commis- 
sioners of  Public  Charities. 

§  17.  All  acts  or  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  act 
are  herebv  repealed. 

We  recommend  the  enactment  of  the  above  bill  into  a  law,  believ- 
ing that  the  best  interests  of  the  State  will  be  subserved  by  locating 
the  Illinois  State  Colony  for  Epileptics  on  the  site  therein  men- 
tioned, which,  in  our  judgment,  possesses  the  best  natural  advantages 
of  any  site  offered  for  our  examination.  In  addition  to  the  railroad 
facilities  for  passenger  and  freight  traffic,  there  being  two  stations 
on  tbe  line  of  the  Chicago,  Peoria  &  St.  Louis  Railway  closely  adja- 
cent to  the  properties  herein  described,  namely,  Elsah  and  Beltrees, 
the  Mississippi  River  also  affords  a  cheap  means  of  transportation 
for  freight  and  also  for  passenger  traffic  from  the  northwest  and 
southwest  counties  of  the  State  during  the  summer  months. 

The  State  of  Illinois  in  an  act  entitled,  -'An  Act  to  establish  the 
Illinois  State  Colony  for  Epileptics  and  for  making  an  appropria- 
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tion  therefor,"  approved  April  19,  1899,  recop:nizes  the  duty  of  the 
State  to  provide  proper  care  for  such  of  its  citizens  as  are  or  may 
become  afflicted  with  the  disease  of  epilepsy.  We  can  not  too 
strongly  urge  the  necessity  of  this  proper  care  being  made  as  herein 
above  specified. 

The  above  report  is  authorized  by  three  members  of  the  Board  of 
State  Commissioners  of  Public  Charities,  a  majority,  namely:  Messrs. 
R.  D.  Lawrence  and  LaFayette  Funk  and  Miss  .Tulia  C.  Lathrop. 
Miss  Lathrop's  vote  on  the  location  of  the  colony  is  conditioned  as 
follows: 

"If  a  legal  and  binding  agreement,  properly  secured,  shall  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Chicago,  Peoria  &  St.  Louis  Railway  Company,  to 
be  made  a  part  of  the  proposals  of  the  owners  of  the  "Notchcliff" 
and  "Eliestoun"  properties,  to  put  in  either  a  "lift"  or  side  track,  as 
this  board  shall  decide,  to  be  forever  operated  without  expense  to  the 
State,  I  cast  my  vote  for  the  "Notchcliff"  site;  otherwise  my  vote  for 
this  site  is  null  and  void." 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted  by  order  of  the  Board  of 
State  Commissioners  of  Public  Charities. 

Attest:        John  T.  Peters,  R.  D.  Lawrence, 

[seal.]  Secretary.  President. 


The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  now  on  file  in  this  office  from 
the  general  manager  of  the  Chicago,  Peoria  &  St.  Louis  Railway 
Company,  in  relation  to  the  conditions  made  by  Miss  Lathrop  in 
voting  for  "Notchcliff,"  as  set  forth  at   the  close  of  the  above  report: 

"CHICAGO,   PEORIA  &   ST.   LOUIS  RAILWAY  CO.,  OF  ILLINOIS. 

CuRTiss  Millard, 

General  3Ianager. 

Springfield,  Illinois,  December  8,  1900. 

To  the  Board  oj  State  Commissioners  of  Public  Charities,  Springfield,  III. 

Our  atteiUion  has  been  called  to  the  following:  conditions  on  which  Miss 
Julia  C.  Lathrop,  member  of  the  Board  of  State  Commissioners  of  Public 
Charities,  cast  her  vote  for  "Notchcliff"  as  the  site  for  the  location  of  the 
Illinois  State  Colony  for  Epileptics: 

"If  a  legfal  and  binding:  ag:reement,  properly  secured,  shall  be  obtained 
from  the  Chicago,  Peoria  &St.  Louis  Railway  Company,  to  be  made  a  part  of  the 
proposals  of  the  owners  of  the  "Notchcliff"  and  "Eliestoun"  properties,  to 
put  in  either  a  ''Lift"  or  side  track,  as  this  Board  shall  decide,  to  be  forever 
operated  without  expense  to  the  State,  I  cast  my  vote  for  the  "Notchcliff" 
site;  otherwise  ray  vote  for  this  site  is  null  and  void." 

By  direction  of  the  president,  and  in  behalf  of  this  Company,  I  hereby 
accept  the  above  conditions  and  have  instructed  our  leg:al  department  to 
cooperate  with  your  Board  and  with  the  Attorney  General  in  reducing  the 
same  to  proper  legal  form. 

Very  truly  yours, 

[Signed]  C.  Millard, 

General  Manager. ^^ 
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MINORITY   REPORT. 

Hon.  John  R.  Tanner,  Governor. 

Sir: — As  members  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Public  Char- 
ities, we  respectfully  submit  the  following  report  with  reference  to 
the  location  of  the  Illinois  State  Colony  for  Epileptics,  as  provided 
for  in  an  act  entitled,  "An  act  to  establish  the  Illinois  State  Colony 
for  Epileptics  and  for  making  an  appropriation  therefor",  approved 
April  19,  Ib99. 

Settled  Public  Policy — It  has  long  been  the  settled  public  policy 
of  the  State  to  locate  its  charitable  and  educational  institutions  with 
reference  to  the  convenience  and  accomodation  of  that  part  of  its 
population  for  which  they  are  specially  intended.  The  first  three 
institutions  were  located  at  Jacksonville,  but  that  was  more  than 
fifty  years  ago,  before  the  northern  part  of  the  State  was  fully 
developed  and  long  before  the  present  center  of  population  was  es- 
tablished. Ever  since  the  civil  war  the  settled  policy  of  the  State 
has  been  to  locate  its  institutions  with  reference  to  the  territory  or 
population     to     be    served.  This    is    well     ilhistrated    by    our 

ordinary  insane  hospitals,  each  of  which  is  located  relatively  near 
to  the  center  of  the  population  of  a  particular  district  and  so  as  to  be 
readily  accessible  from  all  parts  thereof.  It  is  also  illustrated  by 
institutions  intended  to  serve  the  whole  State,  such  as  the  State 
University  at  Champaign,  Asylum  for  Feeble  Minded  Children  at 
Lincoln,  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Home  at  Quincy,  Soldiers'  Orphans' 
Home  at  Normal,  Soldiers'  Widows'  Home  at  Wilmington,  Asylum 
for  the  Incurable  Insane  at  Bartonville,  and  Home  for  Female 
Juvenile  Offenders  at  Geneva — all  of  which  are  located  relatively 
near  the  center  of  population,  only  one  or  two  being  more  than  100 
miles  therefrom.  As  we  respectfully  submit,  the  same  public  policy 
is  applicable  and  should  be  recognized  in  locating  the  Illinois  State 
Colony  for  Epileptics;  and,  therefore,  inasmuch  as  this  colony  is  to 
receive  patients  from  every  part  of  the  State  it  should  be  located  as 
near  as  practicable  to  the  center  of  population  of  the  entire  State. 

In  our  efforts  to  find  the  most  available  location  for  this  new  and 
important  institution  we  have  visited  Jersey,  Clay,  and  Wabash 
counties  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  Macon  county  in  the 
central  part,  and  Ogle  county  in  the  northern  part;  and,  after  care- 
fully studying  the  whole  situation,  we  recommed  the  acceptance  of 
the  location  offered  at  Grand  Detour,  in  Ogle  county,  which  is  the 
only  one  near  the  center  of  population,  and  which  will  be  hereafter 
referred  to  as  the  Grand  DeTour  site. 

Center  of  Population. — The  Grand  DeTour  site  in  Ogle  county  is 
the  natural  and  actual  geographical  and  railroad  center  of  the  north- 
ern third  of  Illinois.  If  it  be  necessary  to  illustrate  and  demonstrate 
this,  let  100  miles  be  taken  as  a  radius,  with  Grand  DeTour  as  the 
center.  We  have  thirty-seven  of  the  great  counties  of  Illinois  em- 
braced in  this  described  circle.  These  counties,  beginning  in  the 
northwestern  part  of  the  State  are:  Jo  Daviess,  Stephenson,  Win- 
nebago, Boone,  McHenry,  Lake,  Cook,  DuPage,  Kane,  DeKalb,  Lee, 
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Ogle,  Carroll,  Whiteside,  Rock  Island,  Henry,  Bureau,  LaSalle,  Ken- 
dall, Will,  Iroquois,  Kankakee,  Grundy,  Livinj^ston,  Woodford,  Mar- 
shall, Putnam,  Stark,  McLean,  Tazewell,  Peoria,  Knox,  Mason, 
Fulton,  Warren,  Henderson  and  Mercer. 

Let  us  analyze  these  counties  and  endeavor  to  ascertain  what  they 
signify.  We  tind  by  the  official  bulletin  of  the  United  States 
Census  Office,  issued  November  28,  1900,  that  within  these  counties 
there  are  the  following  cities,  towns  and  villages  with  a  population 
of  at  least  2,000  and  not  more  than  25,000: 


Abingdon 

2.022 
2.081 
3.871 

23.286 
3.279 
6,564 
5,100 
2.607 
!^.  904 
7,917 
2,103 
2,015 

22, 433 

19,259 
2.137 

13.258 
2.685 
5.004 

18.007 
3.356 
2.446 
2.054 

24. 147 
6.937 
6.114 

10,416 
2,2151 
6,2l4i 

14,079 
9,426 
2.505 
2. 300 
8.420 
6, 863 
4,266 
4,023 
2.073 

Leniont 

2,449 

Aledo 

2.601 

Batavia 

2  659 

Bloomingtoa 

Marengo 

2  005 

Braid  wood 

Mendota 

Minonk 

Moline 

3,736 

Canton 

CliioaKo  Heights 

2.545 
17,248 

Coal  City 

iMomence 

2,026 

DeKalb 

Monmouth 

7.460 

Dixon  

2.329 

Downer's  Grove 

Morris 

4  273 

D  wight 

Morrison 

Naperville 

2.308 

Elgin 

2  629 

h.vanston 

3  795 

Pairbury 

Ottawa 

10.588 

Frf  eport 

3.036 

Fulton 

4  085 

Galena 

Harvard 

2  002 

Galesburg 

5.395 

Geneseo 

3.268 

Geneva 

Higland  Park           .                ... 

2  806 

Gibson  City 

H  insdale 

2,578 

Aurora 

13.595 

liel  videre 

8.382 

3  %9 

LaSalle 

Rock  Falls 

2.176 

19.493 

Spring  Valley 

2.675 

2.520 

Waukc'gan 

3.325 

Wat  SB  k  a 

6.309 

Wilmette 

2.935 

3.653 

Peru  

2.345 

2.502 

Princeton 

Rochelle 

'The  above  list  of  cities,  towns  and  villages  shows  a  population  of 
about  433,000,  which  does  not,  of  course,  include  Chicago,  Joliet, 
Peoria  or  Rockford.  In  the  remaining  sixty-five  counties  in  the 
State  there  are  sixty-five  cities,  towns  and  villages  with  a  population 
above  2,000  and  less  than  25,000.  These  sixty- five  cities,  towns  and 
villages  have  an  aggregate  population  of  about  318,000,  or  about 
115,000  less  than  in  the  first  list.  As  in  the  first  list  Chicago, 
Peoria,  Rockford  and  Joliet  were  omitted,  so  in  the  last  list  are 
,Quincy,  Springfield  and  East  St.  Louis  omitted. 

Including  Chicago,  Joliet,  Peoria  and  Rockford,  this  gives  an 
urixin  population  in  the  Grand  DeTour  district  of  over  2,2()0,000,  as 
against  an  urban  population  of  less  than  420,000  in  all  the  rest  of 
the  State  put  together,  including  Quincy,  Springfield  and  East  St. 
Louis.  The  rural  population  proper  will  not  materially  change 
thesa  relative  proportions.  It  may  be  said  therefore  that  the  recent 
Federal  census   has  demonstrated  that  the  center  of  population  of 
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Illinois  is  within  fifty  miles  of  Chicago,  and  not  much  further  from 
Grand  DeTour;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  as  population  in- 
creases in  the  future,  its  center  will  move  northward,  never  south- 
ward. 

Patients — where  will  come  from. — The  great  majority  of  the  pa- 
tients who  will  naturally  recruit  this  epileptic  colony  will  come  from 
or  near  the  center  of  population.  The  disease  which  the  proposed 
institution  is  intended  to  combat  and  cure  finds  its  largest  accessions 
from  where  the  people  are  crowded  into  urban  communities.  As 
over  three-quarters  of  the  population  of  Illinois  are  to  be  found  re- 
siding in  those  counties  lying  north  of  a  line  drawn  east  and  west 
between  Danville  and  Quincy,  it  is  of  grave  importance  that  the 
proposed  colony  should,  as  already  suggested,  be  located  as  near  to 
the  center  of  population  as  possible. 

Railroad  facilities. — The  Grand  DeTour  location  is  within  100 
miles  of  Chicago,  and  easily  accessible  by  several  great  trunk  lines 
of  railroads,  and  within  160  miles  of  Springfield  by  the  great  trunk 
line  whose  arms  extend  from  Galena  to  Cairo,  and  from  Cairo  to 
Chicago.  The  Chicago  &  Northwestern  trains  express  to  Dixon  in 
two  hours  and  twenty  minutes,  the  regular  rate  of  fare  being  $2.95 
and  the  commutation  rate  $1.70.  The  Illinois  &  Rock  River  rail- 
way, which  is  now  in  course  of  construction  between  Rockford  and 
Sterling,  will  convey  passengers  and  freight  to  the  very  doors  of  the 
institution.  The  guarantee  which  this  company  gives  is  sufficient 
to  convince  any  reasonable  person  of  the  practicability  of  its  pro- 
posal, and  the  character  of  its  representatives  is  such  as  to  leave  no 
doubt  that  their  proposal  is  made  in  good  faith,  and  will  be  fulfilled 
should  the  institution  be  located  at  or  near  Grand  DeTour. 

Soil  and  Climate- — The  Grand  Detour  site  is  ample  in  extent  for 
all  present  and  prospective  purposes  of  the  Epileptic  Colony.  It 
embraces  an  area  of  1,200  acres;  and  more  can  be  acquired  if  neces- 
sary. It  is  about  seven  miles  north  of  the  city  of  Dixon  and  nine 
miles  south  of  Oregon.  It  extends  along  the  Rock  river  at  that 
part  whichfrom  its  great  bend  gives  the  name  of  Grand  DeTour. 
The  land  offered  for  the  uses  of  the  colony  fronts  southward  upon 
the  river,  and  its  natural  drainage  is  perfect.  It  is  of  two  kinds — 
rich  bottom  land,  above  the  highest  water  mark,  and  high  or  bluff 
land,  which  follows  the  general  form  and  features  of  the  bottom  land. 
There  is  a  fine  creek  fed  by  neiver  failing  springs,  which  forms  a  nat- 
ural dividing  line,  and  which  would  be  just  the  kind  of  division 
which  should  exist  between  the  male  side  and  the  female  side  of  the 
institution.  It  has  good  timber  which  affords  shade  from  the  heats 
of  summer  and  shelter  from  the  winter  winds.  The  tillable  land, 
which  is  extensive,  is  a  rich  black  loam.  The  farm  crops  now  grown 
on  these  lands  are  the  best  evidence  of  the  productivity  of  the  soil. 
The  corn  will  average  70  bushels  to  the  acre,  in  some  portions  a 
hundred  bushels.  Some  parts  are  also  well  adapted  to  the  production 
of  alfalfa  of  which  two  or  three  crops  are  produced  each  year.  The 
water  in  both  the  river  and  the  springs  is  inexhaustible  and  as  pure 
as  can  be  found  anywhere  in  the  State. 
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The  climate  is  exceedingly  healthful.  No  malaria  exists  any- 
where along  the  Rock  river  valley  from  the  northern  extreme  of  the 
river  to  its  outlet.  High  medical  authorities  commend  this  site  be- 
cause of  its  healthfulness.  The  scenery  along  the  river  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Grand  DeTour  is  exceedingly  picturesque.  Indeed,  it 
has  been  called  the  "Hudson  of  the  West."  There  are  hills  and  forests 
and  glades  and  dells  which  form  most  attractive  parks,  and  would 
make  it  most  useful  and  restful  for  patients  in  their  out-of-door  exer- 
cisings. 

Stone,  Clay,  Gravel,  Cement,  Etc. — All  the  necessary  materials 
which  should  go  into  such  buildings  as  shall  be  needed  are  at  hand. 
The  neighboring  forests  have  abundant  supplies  of  all  kinds  of  tim- 
ber for  house  and  farm  purposes.  The  lime  and  sand  stone  quarries 
in  the  vicinity  will  furnish  stone  for  foundation  purposes,  as  well  as 
for  more  ornamental  or  finished  exterior  work.  There  are  also  clay 
banks  on  the  land  from  which  a  brick  and  tile  can  be  manufactured. 
Gravel  beds  are  accessible  and  contain  excellent  mat'.-rial  for  roads, 
etc.  There  is  an  out  cropping  of  Utica  limestone  on  this  land  which 
will  make  a  high  grade  of  cement,  and  also  an  out-cropping  of  a  fine 
quality  of  St.  Peter's  sandstone  that  for  glass  making  purposes 
equals  any  other  in  the  State. 

Light,  Power  and  Transportation. — The  Illinois  &  Rock  River 
Railway  Company  has  located  its  power  plant  at  Grand  DeTour, 
This  power  plant  will  furnish  as  much  power  as  the  dams  at  Rock- 
ford,  Dixon,  Oregon  and  Sterling  combined,  and  be  ample  for  all  its 
own  needs  and  those  of  the  institution.  It  will  furnish  the  Epileptic 
Colony  with  light  and  power  in  any  amount  and  quality  demanded, 
and  at  rates  not  exceeding  those  prevailing  in  the  city  of  Dixon  for 
similar  service.  There  need  be  no  fear  that  this  supply  will  ever  be 
exhausted  so  long  as  the  water  runs  or  the  coal  fields  of  Illinois  are 
so  near  at  hand. 

This  company  also  guarantees  to  furnish  all  the  necessary  trans- 
portation to  and  from  the  institution  to  the  connecting  steam  roads 
at  Oregon,  Byron,  Rockford,  Dixon,  Sterling  and  Rock  Falls,  which 
reach  out  to  every  point  of  the  compass.  Nor  is  this  road  merely  an 
electric  road,  as  that  phrase  is  generally  understood.  It  is  standard 
gauge;  its  rails  are  from  70  to  80  pounds;  it  is  being  constructed  for 
freight  as  well  as  passenger  business  and  it  will  handle  both  passen- 
gers and  freight  cars  of  the  steam  roads  with  which  it  connects  with- 
out change.  It  will  run  its  cars  right  into  the  grounds.  It  will  have 
immediate  and  direct  connection  with  the  several  trunk  lines  already 
mentioned  This  will  make  it  very  convenient  and  cheap  for  the 
State  to  transport  all  their  imported  supplies.  Patients  can  be 
brought  in  on  any  of  these  lines,  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night, 
over  the  Illinois  Central,  Chicago  &  Northwestern,  Chicago,  Burling- 
ton &  Qnincy,  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  Chicago  Great  West- 
ern, and  all  their  connections  east,  west,  north  and  south. 

The  Rock  river  from  Dixon  to  Grand  DeTour  is  a  navigable  stream, 
and  steamboats  and  lighters  can  be  run  so  as  to  form  a  direct  con- 
nection between  Dixon  and  Grand  DeTour. 
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Values,  Options  and  Iinprovemenfs. — The  price  asked  is  considered 
reasonable  for  the  land  itself,  and  without  regard  to  imijrovements; 
and  the  options  which  have  been  obtained — duplicates  of  which  are 
hereto  attached  and  made  a  part  of  this  report — are  so  conditioned  as 
to  meet  all  necessary  and  reasonable  requirements.  As  will  be  seen 
from  these  options,  there  are  three  contiguous  tracts  of  land,  known 
as  the  Hughes,  the  Thompson  and  the  Sheffield  tracts,  the  first  con- 
taining "iGb  acres,  the  second  ly3-|  acres,  and  the  third  246  acres.  As 
just  suggested,  the  price  named  is  based  upon  the  land  itself  and  not 
upon  the  improvements;  but  in  the  aggregate  the  improvements  are 
estimated  to  be  worth  more  than  S20.000,  and  in  large  part  they  are 
of  such  character  as  will  be  of  permanent  value  to  the   colony. 

The  improvements  on  the  Hughes  tract  are: 

1  farm  house,  vabie $3,000  00 

1  farm  house,  value 1,000  00 

1  farm  house,  value 800  00 

1  set  of  new  barns,  cribs,  wind-mill  and  other  out-buildings,  value 3.500  00 

1  set  of  bains,  cribs,  wind -mill  and  out  buildings,  value 1,000  00 

1  set  of  barus,  cribs,  wind- will  and  out-buildings,  value 500  00 

The  improvements  on  the  Thompson  tract  are: 

1  farm  hnuse.  value $3,500  00 

1  summer  home,  value 1,000  00 

1  set  of  barus.  cribs,  wind-mill  and  out-buildings,  value 3,000  00 

The  impriivements  on  the  Sheffield  tract  are: 

1  set  of  new  barns,  cribs,  wind-mill  and  out-buildings,  value $3,000  00 

1  farm  house,  value 500  00 

Total 820, 800  00 

Formal  Recommend aiion. — As  will  be  noticed,  we  have  not  made 
in  this  report  any  criticism  of  any  other  location  offered.  In  our 
judgment,  the  reasons  above  given  are  sufficient  to  require  acceptance 
of  the  Grand  DeTour  site  as  against  all  others,  no  other  available  site 
having  as  many  of  the  necessary  requirements  for  a  large  institution 
intended  to  receive  patients  from  every  part  of  the  State.  We  there- 
fore recommend  acceptance  of  the  Grand  DeTour  site,  and  the  neces- 
sary legislation  to  enable  the  land,  to  be  purchased,  buildings  con- 
structed, and  the  institution  started. 

We  approve  the  form  of  bill  submitted  in  connection  with  the 
report  of  the  majority  of  the  members  of  our  board  except  as  to  the 
first  part  of  Section  I,  which  locates  the  colony  in  Jersey  county, 
and  except  as  to  that  part  of  Section  10,  which  appropriates  one  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  for  the  purchase  of  land  and  omits  to  make 
any  appropriation  for  buildings  other  than  dormitories.  VYe  recom- 
mend that  Section  1  be  so  changed  as  to  locate  the  colony  at  or  near 
Grand  DeTour  in  Ogle  county,  and  that  Section  10  be  so  changed  as 
to  appropriate  seventy-eight  thousand  dollars  for  the  purchase  of 
land,  and  to  provide  for  the  construction  of  administration,  farm  and 
shop  buildings  out  of  the  sum  otherwise  appropriated. 

We  fully  approve  that  part  of  the  majority  report  which  sets  forth 
the  importance  of  this  new  institution  and  urgent  need  therefor  in  this 
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State; and,  whether  the  above  location  be  accepted  or  not,  we  strongly 
urge  such  legislative  action  as  may  be  necessary  to  establish  and  start 
the  same. 


All  of  which  is 

Respectfully  submitted. 


Ephraim  Banning. 
Robert  Bell. 


COPY  OF  OPTION. 


For  aud  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  One  Dollar  tome  in  liaud  paid,  the 
receipt  of  which  is  hereby  acknowledged,  1  do  hereby  ^'ive  and  grant  unto 
the  People  of  the  State  of  Illinois  for  the  use  of  the  Board  of  State  Commis- 
sioners of  Public  Charities  an  option  to  purchase  at  Sixtj'-five  Dollars  an 
acre  the  following  described  propertj',  to- wit: 

All  of  the  north  one-half  of  section  nine  and  the  northwest  quarter  of  sec- 
tion ten  bing  north  of  the  Rock  river  and  also  the  south  one-half  of  section 
four  and  also  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  three  and  also  the  southwest 
ten  acres  in  the  northwest  quarter  of  section  three  and  also  five  acres  in  the 
northwest  corner  of  the  southeast  quarter  of  section  three,  west  of  the  Grand 
Detour  I'oad  and  north  of  the  Thompson  tract,  all  in  the  Town  of  Grand  De- 
tour, County  of  Ogle,  and  State  of  Illinois,  containing  7(55  acres,  more 
or  less,  provided  that  this  option  is  accepted  before  the  adjournment  of 
the  Forty-second  General  Assembly;  and,  provided  further,  that  an  appro- 
priation shall  be  made  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Illinois  for  a 
sufficient  sum  to  pay  for  the  land  during  the  session  of  the  Forty-second 
General  Assembly  and  in  case  such  an  appropriation  is  made  tor  that  pur- 
pose then  the  purchase  money  is  to  be  paid  on  or  before  August  1st.  1901, 
and  I  do  hereby  covenant  and  agree  to  deliver  an  abstract  showing  a  clear 
title  to  said  land  and  to  execute  and  deliver  all  deeds  aud  documents  necessary 
to  vest  an  unencumbered  title  in  fee  of  said  property  in  such  persons  or  party 
as  may  be  designated  by  the  State  upon  the  payment  of  such  purchase  money; 
and,  provided  further,  that  if  said  purchase  is  consummated  the  possession 
thereof  is  reserved  by  me  until  January  1,  1902,  but  possession  is  to  be  given 
to  the  State  of  Illinois  of  such  part  of  said  land  after  the  sale  is  consummated 
as  it  may  need  for  the  location  and  construction  of  its  improvements  and  for 
procuring  from  said  land  such  material  for  building  purposes  as  it  may  re- 
quire. 

Witness  my  hand  and  seal  this  28th  day  of  November,  A.  D.,  1900. 

Charles  H.  Hughes,  [si^al] 

copy  of  option. 

For  and  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  One  Dollar  to  me  in  hand  paid,  the 
receipt  of  which  is  hereby  acknowledged,  I  do  hereby  give  and  grant  unto 
the  People  of  the  State  of  Illinois  for  the  use  of  the  Board  of  State  Commis- 
sioners of  Public  Charities  an  option  to  purchase  at  Sixty-five  Dollars  an  acre 
the  following  described  property,  to-wit: 

All  that  part  of  the  northeast  ([uarter  of  section  ten  lying  north  of  Rock 
river,  and  all  tiiat  part  of  the  southeast  quarter  of  section  three  lying  south 
and  west  of  the  highway  running  diagonally  across  said  quarter  section,  ex- 
cepting therefrom  five  acres  off  from  the  north  end  thereof,  containing  one 
hundred  and  seventy-one  ac^es,  more  or  less,  and  also  the  tract  in  said  frac- 
tional quarter  section,  known  as  the  St.  Clair  tract,  containing  seventeen  and 
one-half  acres,  more  or  less,  the  whole  lying  in  one  continmms  block  of  land 
in  the  Town  of  Crrand  Detour.  County  of  Ogle,  State  of  Illinois,  provided 
that  this  option  is  accepted  hefoie  the  adjournment  of  the  Forty-second  Gen- 
eral Asseml)ly;  and,  provided  further,  tliat  an  appnipriation  shall  be  made  by 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  State   of   Illinois  for  a  sufficient  sum  to  pay  for 
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the  land  during  the  session  of  the  Forty-second  General  Assembly  and  in 
<jase  such  an  appropriation  is  made  for  that  purpose,  then  the  purchase  money 
is  to  be  paid  on  or  before  August  1st,  lUOl,  and  I  do  hereby  covenant  and 
agree  to  deliver  an  abstract  showing  clear  title  to  said  land  and  to  execute 
and  deliver  all  deeds  and  documents  necessary  to  vest  an  unencumbered 
title  in  fee  of  said  property  in  such  persons  or  party  as  may  be  designated  by 
the  State,  upon  the  payment  of  such  purchase  money;  and,  provided  further, 
that  if  such  purchase  is  consummated  the  possession  thereof  is  reserved  l)y  me 
until  January  1st,  1902,  but  possession  is  to  be  given  to  the  State  of  Illinois 
of  such  part  of  said  land  after  the  sale  is  consummated  as  it  may  need  for  the 
location  and  construction  of  its  improvements  and  for  procuring  from  said 
land  such  material  for  building  purposes  as  it  may  require. 

Witness  my  hand  and  seal  this  28th  day  of  November,  A,  U.,  1900. 

James  H.  Thompson,  [seal] 

COPY  OF  OPTION.  i» 

For  and  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  One  Dollar  to  us  in  hand  paid,  the 
receipt  of  which  is  hereby  acknowledged,  we  do  hei'eby  give  and  grant  unto 
the  people  of  the  State  of  Illinois  for  the  use  of  the  Board  of  State  Commis- 
sioners of  Public  Charities  an  option  to  purchase  at  Sixty-five  Dollars  an  acre 
the  following  described  property,  to-wit: 

All  that  part  of  section  eleven  lying  north  of  the  Rock  river  and  east  of  the 
Thompson  tract  except  the  north  thirty  acres  of  the  north-east  quarter  and 
the  north  ten  acres  of  the  east  naif  of  the  north-west  quarter  all  in  the  town 
of  Grand  Detour,  County  of  Ogle,  and  State  of  Illinois,  containing  two  hun- 
dred and  forty-six  acres,  moi*e  or  less,  provided  that  this  option  is  accepted 
before  the  adjournment  of  the  Forty-second  General  Assembly;  and  provided 
further  that  an  appropriation  shall  be  made  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Illinois  for  a  sufficient  sum  to  pay  for  the  land  during  the  session  of 
the  Forty- second  General  Assembly,  and  in  case  such  an  appropriation  is 
made  for  that  purpose  the  purchase  money  is  to  be  paid  on  or  before  August 
1st,  1901;  and  we  do  hereby  covenant  and  agree  to  deliver  an  abstract  show- 
ing a  clear  title  to  said  land  and  to  execute  and  deliver  all  deeds  and  docu- 
ments necessary  to  vest  an  unencumbered  title  in  fee  of  said  property  in 
«uch  persons  or  partj'  as  may  be  designated  by  the  State  upon  the  payment 
■of  such  purchase  money;  and  provided  further  that  if  said  purchase  is  con- 
summated the  posession  thereof  is  reserved  by  us  until  January  1st,  1902,  but 
possession  is  to  be  given  to  the  State  of  Illinois  of  such  part  of  said  laud 
after  the  sale  is  consummated  as  it  may  need  for  the  location  and  construction 
of  its  improvements  and  for  procuring  from  the  said  land  such  material  for 
building  as  it  may  require. 

Witness  our  hands  and  seals  this       day  of  November,  A.  D.  1900. 

Mrs.  G.  p.  Sheffield,  (Seal) 

W.  E.  Sheffield,  (Seal) 

May  U.  Pankhurst,  (Seal) 

Charles  A.  Sheffield,  (Seal) 

Mark  Sheffield,  (Seal) 

A.  H.  Sheffield.  (Seal) 
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ASYLUM   FOR  THE  INCURABLE  INSANE. 


Unfortunately  for  the  State,  and  still  more  unfortunately  for  the 
chronic  insane  for  whom  this  asylum  is  intended  to  provide,  the  old 
adage  that  "troubles  never  come  singly"  has  certainly  been  verified 
with  respect  to  this  institution.  The  large  building  which  was  origi- 
nally constructed  in  1896-97  over  an  abandoned  coal  mine,  having 
been  condemned  when  nearly  completed  as  unfit  for  the  purposes  for 
which  it  was  erected,  the  Fortieth  General  Assembly  at  its  special 
session  in  1898,  by  joint  resolution  adopted  February  2,  1898,  ordered 
its  demolition  and  authorized  the  unexpended  balance  of  the  funds, 
($217,750),  appropriated  at  the  regular  session  of  said  assembly  '"for 
construction,  completion  and  maintenance  of  a  Hospital  for  the  In- 
sane at  Bartonville"  to  be  used  for  constructing  new  buildings  on 
firm  foundations  near  the  site  of  the  one  condemned  as  unsafe,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  recommendation  of  the  Governor,  as  made  to  the 
Fortieth  General  Assembly  in  a  special  message  on  the  •Ith  of  Jan- 
uary, 1898. 

In  pursuance  of  the  joint  resolution  of  the  Fortieth  General  As- 
sembly above  referred  to,  the  commissioners  of  the  asylum  on  the  7th 
day  of  June,  1898,  contracted  with  Messrs.  Edward  Gleason  &  Son, 
of  Chicago,  for  the  erection  of  "employes'  quarters,  domestic  build- 
ing, supply  department  and  boiler  house,"  in  accordance  with  the 
plans  and  specifications  which  had  been  adopted  by  the  asylum  board. 

The  ])iennial  report  of  said  commissioners  for  the  two  years  end- 
ing June  30,  1898,  shows  that  Gleason  &  Son's  bid  of  $179,876  was 
$32,819  lower  than  the  next  lowest  bid,  and  $111,967  lower  than  the 
highest  bid  received.  We  understand  that  it  was  generally  thought 
at  the  time  the  contract  was  made  with  Gleason  &  Son  that  the  work 
could  not  be  done  for  the  amount  of  their  bid,  but  as  they  offered  an 
apparently  good  bond  in  the  sum  of  S«0,000  with  the  National  Surety 
Company  of  New  York  as  security,  the  asylum  commissioners  felt 
compelled  to  and  finally  did  accept  their  bid.  A  little  less  than  a 
yeaf  later  it  became  evident  that  Gleason  &  Son  could  not  or  would 
not  complete  their  contract,  and  on  the  19th  day  of  May.  1899,  the 
asylum  commissioners  cancelled  the  contract  and  undertook  to  finish 
the  buildings.  A  few  weeks  after  Gleason  &  Son's  contract  was  can- 
celled, the  then  commissioners  of  the  asylum  represented  to  the  Gov- 
ernor and  to  this  board  that  the  unfinished  buildings  could  be  com- 
pleted by  them  with  the  funds  remaining  at  their  disposal,  under 
the  joint  resolution  adopted  by  the  Fortieth  General  Assembly,  Feb- 
ruary 2,  1898. 
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About  two  months  later,  and  after  said  funds  were  entirely  ex- 
hausted, we  learned  that  a  considerable  amount  of  work  remained  to 
be  done,  that  several  of  Gleason  &  Son's  sub  contractors  had  not  be3n 
paid  for  work  and  material  and  that  a  number  of  bills  incurred  by 
the  commissioners  in  endeavoring  to  complete  the  buildings  could  not 
be  paid,  except  by  using  for  that  purpose  funds  which  had  been  ap- 
propriated for  other  purposes  by  the  Forty- first  General  Assembly, 
by  act  of  April  24,  1899,  in  force  July  1,  ]899.  These  appropriations 
were  as  follows: 

For  nine  cottaeres,  S15. 000  each $135. 000 

For  one  hospital  building 25,000 

For  two  dining  rooms,  $10, 000  each 20. 000 

For  one  bath  house 2.500 

JFor  one  power  house 10. 000 

For  one  water  tower 8, 000 

For  one  horse  barn 2, 500 

For  one  cow  barn  2, 500 

For  one  milk  house 1,000 

For  twenty  horses 2, 000 

For  fifty  cows 2, 000 

For  water  supply,  pipes,  etc 10.000 

For  machinery  and  work  shop 2,000 

For  heatin ar 30. 000 

For  installation  of  power  plant,  etc 10,000 

For  lighting 10.000 

For  sewerage 10. 000 

For  walks,  bridges,  retaining  walls,  roads  and  grading 15,000 

For  boilers 5,000 

For  machinery  and  fixtures  for  laundry 4. 000 

For  fixtures  for  kitchen  and  bakery 2.000 

For  pump 2. 500 

For  hot  air  ventilating  fans,  etc 5,000 

For  farm  implements,  wagons,  etc l,OriC 

For  furnishing  building,  etc 60,000 

For  ordinary  expenses  for  year  beginning  July  1. 1899 40, 000 

For  ordinary  expenses  for  year  beginning  J  uly  1, 1900 100. 000 

Total  $517,000 

It  then  developed  that  the  asylum  commissioners  wanted  and  ex- 
pected to  use  in  completing  the  buildings  contracted  for  by  Gleason 
&  Son,  so  much  of  tlie  appropriation  for  ordinary  expenses  as  was 
then  available,  ($10,000  being  the  amount  payable  for  the  first  quar- 
ter beginning  July  1,  1899),  and  three  months  later  to  use  the 
$10,000  that  would  then  become  available  for  the  quarter  commenc- 
ing October  1,  1899,  and  so  on;  together  with  $8,000  appropriated 
for  a  water  tower,  and  $10,000  appropriated  for  a  power  house,  which 
water  tower  and  power  house  they  had  decided  would  not  be  needed. 

In  view  of  the  explicit  constitutional  and  statutory  provisionB 
against  the  diversion  of  funds  appropriated  for  one  purpose  to  any 
other  purpose,  this  board  could  not  legally  sanction  such  proced- 
ure, and  in  the  latter  part  of  July,  1899,  it  declined  to  consent  to  the 
■commissioners  drawing  funds  for  use  in  construction  which  were 
appropriated  for  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  asylum.  At  that  time 
there  was  no  prospect  that  the  asylum  would  be  ready  for  the  recep- 
tion of  patients  during  the  quarter,  (commencing  July  1,  1899),  for 
which  the  commissioners  proposed  to  draw  the  money.  The  asylum 
is  not  now  ready  for  the  reception  of  patients,  and  in  our  opinion 
can  not  legally  be  made  ready  until  the  general  assembly  provides  a 
way  for  doing  so. 
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Early  in  the  fall  of  1899,  members  and  employes  of  this  board 
made  frequent  visits  to  Peoria  and  the  asylum  jj^rounds  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  more  definite  and  reliable  information  in  respect  to 
the  affairs  of  the  asylum,  and  the  probable  cost  of  completin<;  the 
four  buildings  embraced  in  the  cancelled  contract  with  Gleason  & 
Son.  The  more  the  affairs  of  the  asylum  were  investigated,  the 
more  involved  they  were  found  to  be.  During  these  visits  so  many 
rumors  reached  this  board  of  irregularities  and  unbusinesslike 
methods  on  the  part  of  the  then  commissioners  in  the  letting  of  con- 
tracts and  other  matters  that  a  more  thorough  investigation  was 
determined  upon. 

When  the  facts  in  relation  to  the  alleged  irregularities.,  as  ascer- 
tained by  this  board,  were  reported  to  the  Governor,  he  called  the 
asylum  commissioners,  namely:  F.  W.  Menke,  Morrow  P.  Reed  and 
John  W.  Wilson,  to  Springfield  on  the  27th  of  November,  1899,  and 
submitted  to  them  certain  vouchers  and  orders  which  had  been  pre- 
sented to  him  as  requiring  explanation.  The  investigation  by  and  be- 
fore the  Governor  and  representatives  of  this  board  at  the  time  above 
referred  to  and  in  relation  to  the  matters  complained  of,  resulted  in 
Commissioner  Menke  being  censured  by  the  Governor  for  carelessness, 
and  Messrs.  Wilson  and  Reed  being  removed  from  the  asylum 
board  of  commissioners  for  malfeasance  in  office;  the  Governor 
stating  at  the  time  that  he  would  report  the  cases  of  Messrs.  Wilson 
and  Reed  to  the  grand  jury  of  Peoria  county  for  further  investigation. 
This  was  done  and  the  investigation  by  the  grand  jury  resulted  in 
the  indictment  of  Mr.  Wilson  on  some  twenty  odd  counts.  The 
grand  jury  failed  to  indict  Mr.  Reed,  as  we  understand,  for  want  of 
jurisdiction,  on  the  ground  that  in  the  clearest  case  against  him  the 
offense  was  not  committed  in  Peoria  county.  Briefly  stated,  this 
case  was  as  follows: 

Mr.  Reed  admitted  in  the  investigation  before  the  Governor  on 
November  21,  1899,  that  Commissioner  Wilson  had  paid  him  at  the 
Saratoga  Hotel  in  Chicago,  $100,  presumably  as  his  share  of  $850 
which  Wilson  claimed  had  been  paid  to  the  firm  of  Wilson  &  Davis, 
of  Kinmundy,  111.,  of  which  firm  John  W.  Wilson  was  a  member,  as 
a  commission  on  a  bill  of  about  $7,000  for  hardware  furnished  to 
the  asylum  commissioners  by  Messrs.  Hibbard,  Spencer,  Bartlett  <fc 
Co  ,  of  Chicago.  For  a  proper  understanding  of  this  matter  we  must 
state  that  when  the  original  voucher  in  favor  of  said  firm  for  this 
$)ioO,  and  the  (asylum)  treasurer's  order  issued  in  payment  of  this 
amount — which  voucher  and  order  were  obtained  by  this  board  from 
the  office  of  the  asylum  commissioners — were  shown  to  Mr.  Bartlett, 
of  said  firm,  he  stated  that  they  had  never  received  the  amount,  had 
no  account  of  it  on  their  books,  and  that  the  use  of  the  firm's  name 
in  receipting  the  voucher  and  endorsing  the  treasurer's  order  was 
without  their  knowledge  or  consent.  We  think  Mr.  Bartlett's 
statements  with  regard  to  the  matter  are  entitled  to  credit. 


Note— Mr.  Wilson  WHS  acquitted  October  12,  1900,  on  tlie  one  indictment  on  wliicli  he 
was  tried  in  the  circuit  court  of  Peoria  county,  but  as  there  still  remain  a  number  of  indict- 
ments against  him  to  be  tried,  further  discussion  of  his  case  would  be  obviously  improper 
here. 
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On  November  27,  1899.  Mr.  Edward  S.  Easton,  of  Peoria  county, 
was  appointed  to  succeed  Commissioner  Reed,  removed,  and  Mr. 
Geo.  C.  Rider,  of  Tazewell  county,  was  appointed  to  succeed  Com- 
missioner Wilson,  removed. 

This  brief  statement  of  facts  in  connection  with  these  deplorable 
matters,  as  they  Avere  ascertained  by  investigations  of  this  board,  is 
made  in  order  that  the  members  of  the  General  Assembly,  who  will 
doubtless  be  called  upon  to  provide  ways  and  means  for  completing 
the  asylum  buildings,  may  have  some  information  in  regard  to  the 
preplexing  difficulties  encountered  by  this  board  and  the  present 
asylum  commissioners. 

The  almost  unprecedented  advance  during  the  year  1899  in  the 
cost  of  all  kinds  of  building  material,  especially  of  structural  iron 
work,  over  what  they  cost  when  the  estimates  and  appropriations 
were  made,  added  greatly  to  the  difficulties  of  the  situation. 

The  amount  appropriated  by  the  Forty-first  General  Assembly  for 
buildings,  as  hereinbefore  set  forth,  was  only  a  little  over  one-half  of 
what  had  been  asked  for.  The  advance  in  the  price  of  building  ma- 
terials, already  referred  to,  greatly  embarrassed  the  commissioners  in 
attempting  to  erect  the  buildings  that  were  provided  for,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  plans  which  had  been  adopted.  However,  the  then 
commissioners  combined  the  hospital  building  and  bath  house,  and 
made  some  slight  changes  in  the  plans  of  the  other  buildings,  as  will 
more  fully  appear  in  the  biennial  report  of  the  present  commission- 
ers, and  commenced  the  work  of  construction.  These  buildings, 
namely,  nine  cottages,  two  dining  rooms,  hospital  and  bath  house, 
are  now  nearly  completed.  They  are  well  planned,  have  been  built  in 
a  very  satisfactory  manner  and  ought  to,  and  doubtless  will,  prove  a 
great  credit  to  the  State  and  to  all  concerned  in  their  construction. 
However,  they  can  not  be  utilized  and  occupied  for  the  purposes  for 
which  they  were  intended  until  the  employes'  quarters,  domestic 
building,  supply  department  building  and  boiler  house  are  com- 
pleted and  the  necessary  machinery,  engines,  etc.,  provided  for  heat- 
ing and  lighting  them. 

There  is  urgent  need  for  the  completion  of  the  buildings  for  the 
asylum  at  Peoria  as  soon  as  possible,  in  order  that  the  large  number 
of  chronic  insane  patients  now  in  the  county  poorhouses  may  be 
properly  cared  for  in  the  manner  contemplated  by  the  several  acts  of 
the  General  Assembly  making  appropriations  to  said  institution. 
The  completion  of  said  buildings  had  already  been  greatly  delayed, 
and  the  failure  of  Edw.  Gleason  &  Son  to  complete  their  contract  of 
June  7,  1893,  with  the  asylum  commissioners  for  the  erection  of 
employes'  quarters,  domestic  building,  supply  department  and  boiler 
house  has  occasioned  further  delay  and  great  loss  to  the  State. 

The  completion  of  these  particular  buildings  is  also  essential  to 
enable  the  State  to  establish  the  amount  of  damage  it  has  sustained, 
in  prosecution  of  suit  on  the  bona  for  $30,000  given  by  Edw.  Glea- 
son &  Son  and  the  National  Surety  Company,  and  to  enable  the 
State  to  make  available  as  soon  as  possible  the  large  investment  it 
has  already  made  in  said  buildings  and  other  buildings  and  improve- 
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nients  on  the  site,  the  amount  of  money  expended  by  the  State  for 
this  asylum  to  the  first  day  of  October,  lOUO,  being  in  round  num- 
bers $040,000. 

We  fully  expected  to  have  this  report  completed  and  in  the  print- 
er's hands  by  the  middle  of  November  at  the  latest,  but  we  could  not 
do  so  because  the  trustees  of  some  of  the  institutions  did  not  furnish 
this  board  until  early  in  December  lists  of  appropriations  requested 
of  the  Forty-second  General  Assembly,  with  respect  to  which  we 
should  make  recommendations.  This  has  been  the  case  with  the 
report  of  the  Peoria  Asylum  Commissioners,  wliich  has  been  delayed 
on  account  of  the  recent  serious  illness  of  Commissioners  Easton 
and  Menke.  The  report  of  said  board  of  commissioners,  received 
December  5,  1900,  is  signed  by  Commissioners  Rider  and  Menke. 
The  failure  of  Commissioner  Easton  to  sign  said  report  is  due  to  his 
continued  illness,  which  we  are  informed  entirely  incaj)acitates  him 
from  transacting  any  business. 

The  said  report  shows  that  the  following  appropriations  are  re- 
quired to  complete  the  various  buildings  and  properly  furnish  and 
equip  them: 

For  completing  the  four  buildings  known  as  the  Employes'  quarters.  Domestic 
buihiiiisr  Supply  buihiitjtr  ami  Boiler  house:  Estimated  amount  required  to 
complete  the  unfinished  (-ontract  of  Edw.  Gleason  &  Son 23. 107  30 

To  liquidate  indebtedness  ineurred: 

On  contract  let  by  Gleason  &  Son 20.9:i0  74 

For  material  boufjlit  by  (ileason  &  Son 1.279  7S 

For  contracts  let  by  Asylum  Commissioners  as  trustees  for  Gleason  &  Son...       12.020  60 
For  material  bought  by  Asylum  Commissioners  as  trustees  for  Gleason  &  Son       6, 2ii0  10 

Total  to  complete  Gleason  &  Son's  contract  and  )iquidatf>  outstanding:  in- 
debtedness       S63. 568  62 

For  balance  due  on  plumbing  contract  let  by  Commissioners,  not  embraced  in 

Gleason  &  Son's  contract 9,491  00 

For  completing  ice  plant,  plastering  the  ceilings  of  basement  and  first  and  second 
stories  of  supply  building,  one  platform  seven  feet  wide  along  the  south  side 
of  supply  building,  asbestos  for  covering  pipes,  painting  pipes  in  four  build- 
ings, shelving,  tables,  etc.,  store  rooms  in  supply  and  domestic  buildings  ...      10,000  00 


Grand  total  necessary  to  complete  the  buildings  known  as  the  Employes' 
quarters.  Domestic  building.  Supply  building.  Boiler  house  and  liqui- 
date all  outstanding  ind('l)tedness  on  same-- SS3. 062  52 

For  completing  hospital  and  batli  house 7,0(iO  00 

For  completing  two  dining  rooms 2,,')2H  45 

For  completing  nine  cottages 9L'(!  19 

For  completing  two  barns 10.000  00 

For  completing  heating  system 20  (157  82 

For  four  new  boilers  and  stokers,  complete 8.9(19  72 

Due  on  contracts  for  laundry  machinery 2.  7:tti  07 

For  additional  laundry  machinery  and  fixtures I.OIK)  00 

For  completing  kitchen  aud  bakery  ti.xtures 1.500  00 

For  furnishing  buildings    40. 000  00 

For  filter  house  and  basins 1.750  00 

For  milk  house  ami  equipment 6,000  00 

Due  on  water  supply  contracts 14,705  08 

For  completing  water  system 10. 151  07 

For  roads,  walks.  l)ridges  hikI  grading 30.000  00 

For  power  room  in  boiler  house 750  00 

For  wire  guards  and  screens  for  windows  and  doors 3.000  00 

Contingent  fund,  (for  Commissioners'  expenses,   superintendence,  services  of 

clerks  and  watchmen  and  all  other  necessary  expenses) 3,500  00 

Grand  total  to  prepare  the  sixteen  buildings  now  erected  for  the  reception 

of  patients  $247. 174  92 
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Appropriations  asked  for  future  ordinary  expenses  and  the  construction   of  new 

buildings: 
Ordinary  expenses  for  year  beginning:  July  1, 1901,  for  the  care  of  750  patients,  (all 
quarterly  installments  to  be  based  upon  an  annual  per  capita  of  $150  for  each 

patient) $112, 500100 

Ordinary   expenses  for  the  year  beginning  July  1.  1902,  for  the  care  of  1.500  pa- 
tients, (all  quarterly  installments  to   be  based  upon  an  annual  per  capita  of 

$150  for  each  patient) 225. 000  00 

Ten  additional  cottages  to  accommodate  75  patients  each,  including  heating,  light- 
ing ami  plumbinsr,  based  upon  a  per  capita  of  $300  per  bed 225.000  00 

Two  dining  rooms,  including  heating,  lighting  and  plumbing,  at  $12,500  each 25,000  00 

Sewerage  for  the  above  new  buildings 3.000  00 

Extending  water  system  to  ttie  above  new  buildings 4.000  00 

Furnishing  the  above  new  buildings 20.00U  00 

Farm  implements  and  repairs 1.000  00 

Wagons,  harness,  etc 1.000  00 

For  purchase  of  land 40. 000  00 

Grand  total  of  appropriations  asked $903,674  92 

The  asylum  commissioners  recommend  that  they  be  authorized 
to  dispose  of  1(30  acres  of  land  now  belonging  to  the  State,  which 
lies  in  the  river  bottom  about  a  mile  distant  from  the  institution 
buildings  and  which  on  account  of  overflow  cannot  be  utilized  for 
farming  purposes. 

All  of  the  above  requests  of  the  asylum  commissioners  have  the 
approval  of  this  board,  with  the  exception  of  the  following:  For 
completing  two  barns  we  recommend  an  appropriation  of  $7,500  in- 
stead of  $10,000,  the  amount  asked.  For  furnishing  buildings  we 
recommend  an  appropriation  of  $20,000  instead  of  $10,000,  the  amount 
asked.  For  ordinary  expenses  for  the  year  beginning  July  1,  1902, 
we  recommend  an  appropriation  of  $210,000,  based  upon  a  per  capita 
allowance  of  $110  for  1,500  patients,  instead  of  225,000,  the  amount 
asked  for. 

In  view  of  the  urgent  need  for  the  additional  accommodations  for 
chronic  insane,  which  this  asylum  will  afford,  and  the  importance  of 
getting  the  institution  ready  for  the  reception  of  patients  as  soon  as 
possible,  we  recommend  that  the  Forty-second  General  Assembly 
take  prompt  action  in  providing  the  $217,171.92,  which  is  necessary 
to  prepare  the  sixteen  buildings  now  in  process  of  construction  for 
the  reception  and  care  of  patients. 

We  reiterate  our  recommendation  that  the  name  of  this  institution 
be  changed  to  "The  Illinois  Asylum  for  Chronic  Insane." 
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STATE  BOARD  OF  CONTROL. 


We  recommend  the  enactment  of  a  law  establishing  a  State  Board 
of  Control,  to  have  direct  charge  of  all  the  State  charitable  institu- 
tions, to  succeed  the  present  Board  of  State  Commissioners  of  Public 
Charities  and  the  Boards  of  Trustees  of  the  several  State  charitable 
institutions. 

The  State  of  Illinois  now  has  fifteen  charitable  institutions  and  we 
have  recommended  the  location  of  another,  namely,  the  Illinois  State 
Colony  for  Epileptics,  which  was  established  by  act  of  the  Forty- 
first  General  Assembly,  approved  April  19,  1899.  In  the  law 
recommended  by  us  for  the  control  and  management  of  this  latter  in- 
stitution we  have  provided  for  a  board  of  three  trustees,  our  object 
in  doing  so  being  that  it  might  be  under  similar  management  as  the 
existing  charitable  institutions. 

These  fifteen  charitable  institutions  have  forty-nine  trustees  and 
there  are  five  members  of  the  Board  of  State  Commissioners  of  Pub- 
lic Charities,  making  in  all  fifty-four  persons  who  are  charged  with 
the  duty  of  seeing  that  these  institutions  of  the  State  are  properly 
managed  under  the  law.  In  addition,  they  have  fifteen  local 
treasurers.  All  of  the  institutions  are  under  the  supervision  of 
this  board.  Our  duties,  however,  are  merely  advisory,  we  having  no 
real  executive  or  controlling  power.  Under  the  law  we  are  required 
to  visit  each  of  them  at  least  twice  a  year  to  see  that  the  moneys  ap- 
propriated for  their  support  are  economically  and  judiciously  ex- 
pended, to  see  whether  their  offices  are  accomplished  and  that  the 
laws  in  relation  to  them  are  complied  with.  It  also  requires  us  to  in- 
quire and  examine  into  their  methods  of  government  and  manage- 
ment, the  conduct  of  their  trustees,  officers  and  employes,  the  condi- 
tion of  the  property,  and  into  all  matters  pertaining  to  their  useful- 
ness and  management.  In  addition  to  this,  the  law  requires  us  to 
approve  their  accounts.  Notwithstanding  all  these  requirements 
this  board  as  constituted  has  no  such  executive  power  to  enforce  any 
of  its  recommendations  as  should  be  lodged  in  a  central  governing 
body. 

As  above  stated,  the  direct  control  of  all  these  institutions  is 
vested  in  boards  of  trustees,  one  board  for  each  institution, the  members 
of  which  serve  without  compensation,  as  also  do  the  members  of  this 
board.     Each  of  the   boards  selects  its   own   superintendent,  looks 
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after  and  controls  the  making  of  contracts,  the  buying  of  supplies, 
the  expenditures  of  money  and  all  the  general  workings  of  the  insti- 
tution. 

We  believe  that  with  a  State  Board  of  Control,  to  have  direct 
charge  of  the  making  of  contracts,  the  buying  of  supplies  and  all 
other  matters  incident  to  the  general  management  of  these  institu- 
tions, better  results  could  be  obtained  than  at  present  with  the 
moneys  which  are  appropriated  for  the  care  and  maintenance  of  the 
unfortunate  wards  of  the  State. 

We  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  reflecting  upon  the  present 
management  of  these  institutions,  as  we  believe  it  can  not  be  ex- 
celled in  any  State  having  a  similar  system.  But  is  this  system  as 
sound,  safe  and  economical,  depending  as  it  does  upon  voluntary 
service  on  the  part  of  the  boards  of  trustees,  as  any  that  can  be  in- 
augurated? 

In  our  judgment  the  State  Board  of  Control  should  consist  of  three 
members,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  for  long  terms,  and  re- 
quired to  devote  their  entire  time  and  attention  to  the  work.  For 
this  service  they  should  receive  adequate  salaries.  In  this  way  the 
expenses  of  administration  can  be  lessened,  greater  uniformity  secured, 
and  the  way  paved  for  more  effective  work  along  lines  leading  to  the 
highest  and  most  advanced  position.  Again,  the  funds  of  the  State 
which  are  now  disbursed  by  the  fifteen  local  treasurers  above  referred 
to  would,  under  this  system,  be  paid  direct  to  the  parties  entitled  there- 
to upon  the  warrant  of  the  State  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts.  This, 
we  think,  far  preferable  to  the  present  system,  as  it  would  place  the 
disbursement  of  the  State's  funds  in  the  hands  of  the  State  officers 
elected  for  that  purpose. 

Without  commenting  further  upon  the  various  details  in  connec- 
tion with  this  subject  we  commend  it  to  the  careful  consideration  of 
the  members  of  the  Forty-second  General  Assembly. 

We  also  deem  it  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  merit  system 
should  be  introduced  in  all  of  the  State  charitable  institutions,  and 
we  strongly  recommend  that  this  be  done. 
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APPROPRIATIONS. 


For  the  two  years  becrinning  July  1,  1899,  there  was  appropriated 
by  the  Forty-first  General  Assembly  to  the  several  charitable  institu- 
tions under  the  supervision  of  this  board,  the  sum  of  §4,350,161.12; 
for  ordinary  expenses  $3,153,520,  and  for  special  purposes  §1,196,- 
641.12,  apportioned  among  them  as  follows: 


TO  THE  NORTHERN  HOSPITAL  FOR  THE  INSANE.  ELGIN. 

For  ordinary  expenses,  per  annum,  $166.000 S332.000  00 

For  repairs  and  improvements,  per  aunum,  $10.000 20, 000  00 

For  raorffue 2. 000  00 

For  painting    4.000  00 

For  cnre  and  improvement  of  grrounds,  per  annum,  $1,000 2, 000  00 

For  maintenance  of  library 1.000  00 

For  milch  pows  2. 000  00 

For  n>-w  beds  and  furniture 3.000  00 

For  extension  of  cement  walks 1.000  00 

For  farm  building  and  implements 1,000  00 

For  steam  plant 5.000  00 

For  repairing  cottage  (patients')  750  00 

For  new  pluiubing  in  main  building 5.000  00 

For  nf  w  electric  wiring  throughout  4  000  00 

For  infirmary  for  females 35, 000  00 


Total $417,750  00 


TO  THE  EASTERN  HOSPITAL  FOR  THE  INSANE.  KANKAKEE. 

For  ordinary  expenses,  per  annum,  S322. 000 

For  chapel,  gymnasium  and  aniu-senu-nt  building 

For  furnaces  and  boilers 

For  i>ower  plant 

For  electric  wiring  

For  improving  and  repairing  plumbing  system 

For  live  stock  and  farm  implements 

For  pathological  laboratory  and  scientific  work 

For  library  and  reading  room  

P'or  garden  propagation  building 

For  furniture  

For  cement  walks 

For  painting  

For  improvement  of  ground,  per  annum,  $2.000 

For  drainage,  sewerage  and  sewage  disposal 

For  Inwn  irrigation  plant 

For  improvement  of  garden 

For  equipment  of  patients'  workshop 

For  remodeling  two  cottages 

For  general  improvement  and  repairs,  per  annum.  $20.000 

For  reimbursing:  counties  and  individuals  for  transferring  patients 

Total 


$644,000  00 

40.000  00 

10.000  00 

20.000  00 

5. 0(10  00 

5.000  00 

2.500  00 

2,500  00 

1,000  00 

1,500  00 

4  000  00 

2,500  00 

5,000  00 

4.000  00 

2,000  00 

800  00 

2,^^00  00 

1.500  00 

1.500  00 

40, 000  00 

1,096  38 

$795.8%  38 
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TO  THE  CENTRAL  HOSPITAL  FOR  THE  INSANE.  JACKSONVILLE. 

For  ordinary  expenses,  per  annum.  $165,000   $330,000  OO 

For  repairs  an<i  improvement  fund,  $10,000  per  annum 20.000  00 

For  grounds,  $1, 000  per  annum 2. 000  00 

For  painting 5. 000  00 

For  library,  S500  per  annum 1.000  00 

For  furniture 4. 000  00 

For  farm  implements 1, 000  00 

For  improvement  in  power  and  heating:  plant 20.000  00 

For  plumbing  5. 000  00 

For  paving  assessment 7. 838  00 

Total $395,638  00 

TO  THE  SOUTHERN  HOSPITAL  FOR  THE  INSANE,  ANNA. 

For  ordinary  expenses,  per  annum,  SI40, 000 $280. 000  00 

For  improvements  and  repairs,  per  annum,  $8,000 16.000  00 

For  roads  and  grounds,  per  annum,  $1,000 2.000  00 

For  replacing  library 1,000  00 

For  library,  per  annum,  $200 400  00 

For  rebuilding  male  cottage 40,000  00 

For  additional  store  room 3, 000  00 

For  reflooring  and  refurnishing  north  wing  of  main  building 3, 000  00 

For  repairs  to  sewerage 2,500  00 

For  reshiugling  barn 500  00 

For  ntw  range  and  annex  kitchen 500  00 

For  painting  admioistration  building 4.000  00 

For  farm  machinery  and  stock 1,500  00 

For  steel  ceiling,  per  annum,  ll.OOO 2,000  00 

For  granitoid  floor  in  annex  basement  and  main  kitchen 2,500  00- 

For  reimbursing  counties  and  individuals  for  transferring  patients 294  48 

Total  $359. 194  48 

TO  THE  WESTERN  HOSPITAL  FOR  THE  INSANE,  WATERTOWN. 

For  ordinary  expenses,  year  beginning  July  1,  1899 $90,000  OO 

For  ordinary  expenses,  year  beginning  July  1,  1900 99.520  00 

For  completing  steam,  water  and  lighting  plant 17,000  00 

For  two  barns  with  necessary  sheds 7,500  00 

For  detention  hospital  or  infirmary 20. 000  OO 

For  cold  storage  and  store 3. 500  00 

For  roads  and  walks 6. 5i  0  00 

For  fences 1,0  0  00 

For  laundry  machinery 500  00 

For  printing  press,  workshop,  machinery  and  tools 1,  COO  00 

For  library 500  00 

For  improvements  and  repairs,  $2, 500  per  annum 5.  OdO  00 

For  reimbursing  counties  and  individuals  for  transferring  patients 1,495  26 

Total $253,515  26 

TO  THE  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INCURABLE  INSANE.  BARTONVILLE. 

For  ordinary  expenses,  year  beginning  July  1,1899 $40,000  00 

For  ordinary  expenses,  year  beginning  July  1, 1900 100.000  00 

For  nine  cottages.  $15. 000  each 135,000  00 

For  one  hospital  building 25.000  00 

For  two  dining  rooms,  $10,000  each  20.000  00 

For  one  bath  house 2.500  00 

For  one  power  house 10. 000  00 

For  one  water  tower 8.000  00 

For  one  horse  barn 2.500  00 

For  one  cow  barn 2. 500  00 

For  one  milk  house 1000  00 

Fortwenty  horses 2.000  00 

For  fifty  cows 2.000  00 

For  water  supply,  pipes,  etc 10. 000  00 

For  machinery  and  work  shop 2. 000  00 

For  heating 30  000  00 

For  installation  of  power  plant,  etc 10.000  00 

For  lighting 10.000  00 

For  sewerage 10000  00 

For  walks,  bridges,  retaining  walls  and  roads  and  grading 15  000  00 

For  boilers 5. OdO  00 

For  machinery  and  fixtures  for  laundry 4. 000  00 

For  fixtures  for  kitchen  and  bakery 2.000  00 

For  pump 2.500  00 

For  hot  air  ventilating  fans,  etc ^•a'^S  na 

For  farm  implements,  :wagons,  etc 1.000  00 

For  furnishing  building,  etc 60.000  00 

Total $517,000  OO 
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TO  THE  ASYLUM  FOR  INSANE  CRIMINALS,  CHESTER. 

For  ordinary  exppnses,  per  annum.  835.000 $70,000 

For  rppKJrs  an.l  iniiToveinents,  SI. 000  per  annum 2,000 

For  furninhiiiers  und  furniture.  S580  per  annum 1,000 

For  niaiiitenaiice  of  library.  .$200  per  annum 400 

For  electricHJ  .-upplies.  .$500  per  annum 1,000 

For  water  supply.  $600  per  annum  1.200 

For  WHter  furnished  by  Southern  Illinois  Penitentiary,  now  due 600 

For  carpHiiiiir  and  repairing    400 

For  plum  bin  ir  500 

For  re-floorinir  an<l  reroofing 500 

For  roads  and  maintenance  of  the  same 500 


Total $78,180 

TO   THE    INSTITUTION    FOR    THE     EDUCATION    OF    THE    DEAF   AND    DUMB 

JACKSO.NVILLE. 

For  ordinary  expenses,  year  beginninir  .July  1,  1899 .* $92,000 

For  ordinary  expenses,  year  beginninir  July  1,  1900 100.000 

For  repairs  and  improvement.s.  per  annum,  $5,000 10,000 

For  hospitnl  funds  (otological  laboratory  and  expert  medical  treatment),  per 

annum. $1,250    2,500 

For  maintenance  of  library,  per  annum.  $500 1,000 

For  furniture  funds 5,000 

For  renewal  atul  extension  of  light  and  power  plant .3.750 

For  water  supply 2.250 

For  perfecting  heating  system 1.200 

Total $217, 700 

TO  THE  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND,  JACKSONVILLE 

For  ordinary  expenses,  year  beginning  -Inly  1,  1899 $38,000 

Fur  ordinary  expenses,  year  beginning  July  1,  1900  50.000 

For  repairs  and  improvements,  per  annum,  $2.500 5,000 

For  maintenance  of  library  and  apparatus,  per  annum,  $400 800 

For  material  for  printing  department 1.000 

For  wells,  cistern  and  apparatus  for  raising  and  storing  water 4,000 

For  electric  liuht  plant 2.167 

For  fire  proof  vault 2. 000 

Total $102,967 

TO  THE  ASYLUM  FOR  FEEBLE-MINDED  CHILDREN.  LINCOLN. 

For  ordinary  expenses,  year  beginning  July  1,  1899 $112,500 

For  or<li'iHry  expenses,  year  beginning  July  I,  1900 187,500 

For  the  purchase  of  one  boiler  and  two  furnaces 2.500 

For  improvement  and  repairs.  $:j.500  per  aai^um 7,000 

FHr  niiiinte nance  of  library.  $300  per  annum 600 

For  paint  in-',  $1,000  per  annum 2.000 

For  re  plumbing  and  re,  construction  of  bath  rooms  and  water  closets 10, 000 

For  a<ldition  to  laundry  and  new  machinery  for  same 2.000 

For  new  industrial  shop 4.0U0 

For  stand  pipe 3. 500 

For  repairs  to  electric  light  plant 4.000 

For  new  furniture 3.000 

For  construciioii  and  furnishing  of  new  buildings  to  accommodate  500  addi- 
tional inmates 200. 000 

Total $538,600 

TO  THE  SOLDIERS'  AND  SAILORS'  HOME.  QUINCY. 

For  ordinary  expenses,  per  annum.  $176.000 $352,000 

For  niHintenani'e  of  library,  per  aiinnm.  .$500  1,000 

For  repairs  and  improvements,  per  aniium.  $.5.000 10. 000 

For  improvement  of  grounds,  per  annum.  $500  1,000 

For  road,  walks  and  b'idgns,  per  annum,  $1.000 2.000 

For  painting,  per  annum.  $1,500    3,000 

For  metal  ceilings  for  hospital  and  cottages 2.000 

For  f enci iig 1 ,  000 

For  hospital 12  OoO 

Total $384,000 
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TO  THE  SOLDIERS'  ORPHANS'  HOME.  NORMAL. 

For  ordinary  expenses,  per  annum.  $57.500 $115,000 

For  repairing  buildings  and  grounds  ("immediate  use) 5.000 

For  repairs  for  two  years.  $2,500  per  annum 5.000 

For  building  a  new  hospital  and  equipping  the  same 10.000 

For  changing  old  hospital  into  school  house 1.000 

For  a  couservatory 1,500 

For  renewing  library,  per  annum,  $300 600 

Total $138,100 


TO  THE  SOLDIERS'  WIDOWS'  HOME.  WILMINGTON. 

For  ordinary  expenses,  year  beginning  July  1, 1900 $10. 000 

For  improvements  and  repairs 2. 500 

Total $12. 500 


TO  THE  CHARITABLE  EYE  AND  EAR  INFIRMARY.  CHICAGO. 

For  ordinary  expenses,  per  annum  $32, 000 $64,000 

For  improvements  and  repairs 4,000 

For  clothing  and  bedding 2.000 

For  f urni tu re 2. 000 

For  instruments  and  apparatus 2,000 

For  library 200 

Total $74,200 


TO  THE  STATE  HOME  FOR  JUVENILE  FEMALE  OFFENDERS.  GENEVA. 

For  ordinary  expenses,  year  beginning  July  1. 1899 $22,000 

For  ordinary  expenses,  year  beginning  July  1,  1900 25.000 

For  hospital  and  barn 2.500 

For  deep  well  and  pump 1,500 

For  builtiing  ice  house 500 

For  the  purchase  of  land  (40  acres)  east  of  and  adjoining  present  site 4. 000 

For  repairs  and  improvement  of  building.  $3,000  per  annum 6.000 

For  paroling  and  discharging  girls,  $500  per  annum I,f00 

For  library.  $200  per  annum 400 

For  school  supplies.  $200  per  annum 400 

For  medical  supplies.  $250  per  annum 500 

Farm,  stock  and  garden  implements.  $500  per  annum 1,000 

Total $64,800 


RECAPITULATION. 


Of  appropriations  made  hy  the  Forty -first  General  Assembly. 


Institutions. 

Ordinary. 

Special. 

TotaL 

Northern  Insane 

$332,000  00 

644.000  00 

330, 000  00 

280. 000  00 

189.520  00 

.140. 000  00 

70, 000  00 

192  000  00 

88,000  00 

300.000  00 

352. 000  00 

115.000  00 

10. 000  00 

64.000  00 

47.000  00 

$85,750  00 

151,896  38 
65,838  00 
79. 194  48 
63.995  26 

377.000  00 

8. 100  00 

25. 700  00 

14.967  00 

238.600  00 
32.000  00 
23.100  00 
2. 500  00 
10.200  00 
17.800  00 

$417. 750  00 

Eastern  Insane 

795.896  38 

Central  Insai.e 

Southf-rn  Insane 

395,838  00 
359, 194  48 

Weftem  Insane 

253.515  26 

517  000  00 

Criminal  Insane 

78. 100  00 

Deaf  and  Dumb 

217,700  00 

Blind 

102,967  00 

Feeble  Minded 

53S.  600-  00 

384.000  00 

Soldiers  Orphans .          

13S.  100  00 

Soldiers  Widows 

12.500  00 

Eye  and  Ear 

74.200  00 

Juvenile  Offenders 

64.  im  00 

Total 

$3. 153, 520  00 

$1,196,641  12 

$4,350,161  12 
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APPROPRIATIONS  ASKED. 


In  the  tabulated  statement  of  trustees  estimates  for  the  State  insti- 
tutions we  give  our  opinion  as  to  the  necessity  or  expediency  of  each 
item  and  the  amount  recommended.  The  trustees  of  the  institutions 
asktliat  $;^, 705, 500  be  appropriated  by  the  Forty-second  General  As- 
sembly for  ordinary  expenses  for  the  two  years  beginning  July  1, 
190L  Our  recommendation  reduces  this  amount  to  83,476.060,  of 
which  Sl,627,7yO  is  for  the  first  year  and  $1,848,280  is  for  the  second 
year.  This  makes  a  total  redaction  in  the  item  of  ordinary  expenses 
of  S229.440.  The  total  of  the  requests  for  special  appropriations  is 
$2,029,199.92.  We  have  recommended  $1,468,474.92,  or  8560,725  less 
than  is  asked  by  the  trustees.  The  reductions,  both  ordinary  and 
special,  amount  to  $790,165. 

Our  recommendations  for  ordinary  expenses  are  based  upon  the 
per  capita  record  of  each  institution  in  the  past  and  the  probable 
number  of  inmates  to  be  cared  for  during  the  ensuing  two  years. 
We  have  also  taken  into  consideration  the  surplus  of  ordinary  ex- 
pense funds  in  the  hands  of  local  treasurers  on  September  30,  and 
have  deducted  $50,000  for  the  first  year  from  the  Southern  Hospital 
for  the  Insane  and  $25,000  from  the  Western  Hospital  for  the  In- 
sane. Should  these  amounts  be  returned  to  the  State  treasury  or 
the  surplus  on  hand  at  each  institution  be  materially  reduced  by 
January  1 ,  1901,  it  will  be  necessary  to  increase  the  appropriations 
for  these  two  institutions  for  the  first  year  proportionately. 

We  reiterate  what  was  said  in  our  last  biennial  report  with  refer- 
ence to  the  multiplicity  of  special  appropriations  asked  by  the 
several  institutions  and  recommend  that  all  such  appropriations, 
except  for  maintenance  of  library,  improvement  of  grounds,  new 
buildings,  steam,  electric  light  and  water  plants  and  where  large 
amounts  are  involved,  be  consolidated  under  the  head  of  "  Repairs 
and  Improvements."  Two  years  ago  the  list  of  special  appropria- 
tions asked  contained  168  items,  while  this  year  the  list  contains  220. 
If  all  of  these  special  requests,  with  the  exceptions  just  enumerated, 
could  be  classed  under  one  general  head,  it  would  greatly  simplify 
the  accounts  of  the  State  Auditor,  this  board  and  the  institutions. 

Every  institution  under  our  jurisdiction  was  visited  by  a  represen- 
tative of  the  board,  in  company  with  a  competent  contractor  and 
builder,  and  our  recommendations  in  the  matter  of  special  appropria- 
tions are  based  upon  their  report. 
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Several  institutions  ask  for  certain  allowances  which  properly  be- 
long in  the  ordinary  expense  appropriation.  The  items  referred  to 
are  for  furniture,  maintenance  of  pathological  laboratory,  improve- 
ment of  garden,  live  stock,  farm  and  garden  machinery,  water  supply, 
electric  lighting,  milch  cows,  household  expenses,  clothing  and  bed- 
ding, paroling  and  discharging  inmates  and  school  and  medical  sup- 
plies. These  requests  are  evidently  made  in  order  to  secure  a  larger 
grant  of  funds  under  the  head  of  special  appropriations  and  to  reduce 
the  apparent  per  capita  cost  of  maintenance.  For  some  reason  cer- 
tain institutions  are  not  fortunate  enough  to  get  appropriations  of  this 
character,  and  we  do  not  think  it  fair  that  one  institution  should 
have  an  advantage  over  another  in  this  particular.  Under  the  pres- 
ent system  of  allowing  appropriations  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  fair 
comparison  of  their  ordinary  expenses  and  we  recommend  that  this 
practice  be  discontinued  and  that  all  appropriations  be  made  on  the 
same  basis. 

Following  is  a  list  of  appropriations  asked  by  the  State  institu- 
tions, together  with  the  amounts  recommended  by  this  Board: 
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INSANE  CASES  IN  THE  COUNTY  COURTS. 


The  reports  of  the  county  clerks  throughout  the  State,  under  the 
act  of  1893,  to  revise  the  law  in  relation  to  the  commitment  and  de- 
tention of  lunatics,  show  that  during  the  biennial  period  ending  June 
30,  1900,  4,846  insane  cases  were  tried  in  the  courts.  This  is  an  in- 
crease over  the  former  biennial  period  of  310.  Of  this  number  2,669 
were  males,  and  2,177  females.  The  trials  by  jury  were  3,451,  and 
by  commissions  1,395. 

Following  is  a  detailed  statement  by  counties: 

Insane  Cases  Recorded  in  the  Office  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
from  July  1,  18B8,  to  July  1, 1900. 


Counties. 

By  Jury. 

By  Com 
mission. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Adams 

80 

i2 

7 
1 
3 
7 

55 

6 

5 

10 

1 

35 

3 

7 

8 

29 

14 

9 

9 

5 

16 

1,271 

11 

9 

12 

5 

12 

11 

17 

6 

6 

8 

2 

12 

15 

8 

11 

13 

9 

23 

1 

4 

28 

14 

18 

10 

12 

4 

12 

7 

25 
6 
6 
4 
3 

17 

80 

12 

Bond                            

4 
13 

1 

45 

3 

8 

14 

38 

7 

1 

1 

11 

14 

4 

52 

3 

Carroll 

5 

6 
6 

10 

16 
5 
9 
4 

18 
1.013 

10 
8 
6 
8 
6 
7 

12 
2 
7 
7 

10 
5 

21 
7 

11 
7 
9 

12 
2 
5 

27 

11 

16 
5 

10 
1 
9 
8 

13 

14 

1 
23 
13 
17 

9 
34 
80 

1 

3 

3 
4 
4 
23 
4 
12 
2 
2 
10 
35 
15 
13 

39 

30 

Clark 

14 

Clay 

18 

9 

Coles 

34 

Cook 

2,204 

20 

17 

15 

10 

14 

14 

6 

4 

1 

13 

10 

7 

1 

2.284 

21 

17 

DeKalb 

18 

DeWitt 

13 

18 

18 

Edtrar 

29 

Edwards 

8 

Effingham 

13 

15 

Ford 

.12 

Franklin 

17 

Fulton 

36 

Gallatin 

15 

9 
20 

3 
14 

22 

20 

15 

21 

3 

6 

1 

25 

27 

18 

35 

3 

3 
5t 

9 

Henry 

55 

25 

Jackson  

7 

15 
9 
1 

14 

7 

34 

15 

Jefferson 

13 
4 

7 
8 

22 

5 

21 

Johnson 

15 
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Insane  Cases — Concluded. 


Counties. 

By  Jury. 

By  Com- 
mission. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Kane 

Kankakee 

Kendall 

15 

5 

3 

43 

21 

41 

3 

10 

28 

1 

18 
3 
13 
5 
5 
14 
1 
3 

22 

68 

2 

14 

2 

10 

48 

1 

70 

29 

1 

6 

37 

23 

4 

24 
12 
50 
14 
12 
20 
9 
19 
31 
23 
9 
8 
12 

J 

18 
43 
4 
9 

.S 

12 
38 
10 
6 
6 
1 

48 
11 

85 

34 

4 

Knox 

Lake 

25 

9 

54 

4 

14 
10 
12 
23 
14 
11 
10 
3 
5 
2 
19 
7 

37 
7 
5 

a 

25 
6 
9 

35 
7 
6 

11 
6 
1 
1 
8 
6 

23 
5 

44 
9 
4 

10 
6 

25 
9 

13 

15 

22 
8 

15 
8 
8 
6 

12 

26 
4 

Zi 

17 

49 
21 

LaSalle 

Lawrence 

Lee 

Livingston 

Logan  

Macon 

63 
15 
16 
2 

20 

24 

42 

21 

14 

6 

3 

3 

31 

3 

12 

9 

104 
18 
26 
30 
21 
42 

Macoupin 

45 

34 

Marion 

19 

Marshall 

11 
17 

Massac   

4 

McDonough 

34 
25 

80 

Mercer 

11 

14 

2 

17 

4 

Montgomery 

27 

48 

11 

21 

53 

14 

11 

9 

2 

1 

1 

14 

3 

10 

16 

35 

10 

7 

20 

9 

62 

14 

12 

Ogle 

21 

Peoria 

20 
3 

1 
8 
5 

73 

17 

Piatt 

12 

Pike 

Pope 

17 
1 

Putnam 

1 

Randolph 

3 

6 

39 

9 

3 

26 

11 

67 

2 

4 

13 

6 

37 

18 

14 

12 

39 

6 

13 

4 

6 

9 

14 

18 

9 

17 

17 

17 

Richland 

9 

49 

Saline 

16 

76 
1 
1 
3 
3 

111 

Schuyler 

11 

8 

Shelby 

23 

Stark  

12 

St  Clair 

62 

13 
27 

27 

Tazewell 

27 

27 

60 

5 

26 

4 

6 

15 

14 

27 

Vermilion 

i 

8 
2 
8 
7 

61 

13 

Warren 

28 

12 

Wayne  

13 

White  

15 

Whiteside 

12 
44 

26 

Will  

44 

Williamson 

13 
17 
3 

13 

23 
31 

3.451 

40 

Wood  ford 

34 

*    Total 

1.395 

2.669 

2,177 

4,846 
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COUNTY  JAILS. 


In  this  part  of  the  report  and  in  tables  appended  hereto  we  give 
the  results  of  inspections  by  representatives  of  this  board  of  the 
county  jails  in  Illinois. 

The  number  of  prisoners  actually  present  in  the  county  prisons  at 
various  dates  of  inspection  was  1,110.  Of  this  number  797  were 
awaiting  trial;  272  were  serving  jail  sentences;  28  awaiting  removal 
to  higher  prisons,  and  3  awaiting  execution;  2  were  confined  for  debt; 
2  were  insane;  6  were  city  prisoners;  28  were  children  under  16  years 
of  age — 24  boys  and  4  girls. 

The  movement  of  population  shows  that  the  number  of  prisoners 
present  January  1,  1899,  was  1,838;  admitted  during  the  year,  14,267; 
discharged  during  the  same  period,  14,234;  died  during  the  same 
period,  14;  remaining  January  1,  1900,  1,357 .  The  number  of  insane 
in  jail  during  the  year  was  117. 

The  cost  of  feeding  prisoners  for  the  year  was  $144,038.12;  other 
expenses,  $45,034.57;  repairs,  improvements,  etc.,  $52,148.9£);  total, 
$241,221.64. 

The  tables  appended  hereto  will  show  upon  a  uniform  plan  by 
counties  the  date  of  visit  to  each  jail,  the  county  seat,  names  of 
oflBcials  in  charge  and  a  brief  description  of  the  buildings  and 
prisoners  therein.  Also  the  number  of  prisoners  present  and  their 
classification,  movement  of  population  during  the  year  ending  De- 
cember 31,  1899,  and  the  annual  expenses  of  each  jail. 

In  the  tables  above  referred  to  it  has  been  impossible  to  describe 
certain  conditions  that  existed  in  some  of  the  jails,  and  this  informa- 
tion is  given  by  counties  as  follows: 

Adams— The  jail  is  in  the  basement  of  the  court  house,  and  some  portions 
of  it  seem  to  be  damp,  poorly  lig:hted  and  ventilated.  It  was  in  good  condi- 
tion in  regard  to  cleanliness  and  free  from  odor.  No  improvements  are 
needed  except  as  to  additional  light  and  ventilation.  The  administration 
seems  first-class  and  the  equipment  good. 

Alexander— The  jail  is  damp,  dark,  poorly  ventilated  and  is  totally  unfit  for 
use.  It  is  constantly  crowded  with  county  and  United  States  prisoners.  The 
county  commissioners  have  been  talking  jfor  some  time  of  constructing  a  new 
building,  but  nothing  definite  has  been  done.  Alexander  county  certainly 
needs  a  new  iail. 

Bond— The  jail  is  in  good  condition,  well  lighted  and  drained,  and  no  im- 
provements seem  to  be  necessary. 
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Boone — The  general  condition  and  appearance  of  the  jail  is  good  and  no  im- 
provements in  the  building  and  equipment  are  needed.  A  commendable 
feature  is  a  small  library  to  which  the  prisoners  have  access. 

Broicn — The  jail  is  old,  very  damp  and  dark  and  sadly  in  need  of  repairs. 
It  is  dirty  and  totally  unlit  for  occupation.  It  has  been  condemned  by  the 
grand  jury  several  times  and  should  be  torn  down  and  replaced  by  a  new  one. 
The  equipment  is  poor.  The  administration  is  probably  as  good  as  could  be 
expected  in  such  a  vile  place. 

Bureau— The  jail  is  in  excellent  condition  inside  and  out,  and  is  a  credit  to 
the  county  and  to  those  in  charge.  There  were  present  three  boys  under  16 
years  of  age,  confined  for  burglary. 

Calhoun — The  jail  itself  is  in  good  condition,  but  the  outhouse  belonging 
to  the  county  and  located  within  ten  feet  of  the  jail,  was  in  a  very  filthy  con- 
dition. The  only  prisoner  confined  at  the  time  of  this  inspection  had  been 
subjected  to  this  nuisance  for  months  and  complained  bitterly. 

Carroll — This  jail  is  in  fine  order.  A  notable  feature  was  clean  white  sheets 
and  pillow  cases  on  all  of  the  beds. 

Cass — This  jail  is  in  good  condition  and  no  improvements  are  needed. 
Champaifin— All  of  the  conditions  here  as  to  equipment  and  administration 
are  commendable. 

Christian— The  condition,  equipment  and  administration  of  this  jail  are 
good.  The  sheriff  has  just  completed  painting  the  inside  of  the  jail  at  his 
own  expense,  as  ihe  jail  committee  of  the  county  board  refused  to  pay  for  it. 

Clark — The  jail  is  in  good  condition  as  to  repairs,  security,  healthfulness 
and  equipment,  and  with  the  exception  of  bathing  facilities  is  complete. 

Clay— The  jail  is  well  managed  and  in  first-class  condition.  Everything 
about  the  premises  is  clean  and  well  kept. 

Clinton — The  building  is  a  compartively  new  one  and  is  in  first-class  con- 
dition inside  and  out.     Good  management  is  indicated  in  every  detail. 

Coles — The  equipment  and  administration  of  this  jail  are  unusually 
good.  Nothing  seems  lacking  in  either  the  building,  equipment  or  adminis- 
tration. 

Cook — The  condition  and  administration  of  the  new  portion  of  the  jail  is  in- 
comparably good.  The  Kght,  ventilation  and  general  sanitary  conditions  are 
unsurpassed.  The  old  portion  is  very  poorly  lighted  and  ventilated.  These 
defects  might  easily  be  remedied  at  small  expense,  especially  the  ventilation, 
as  there  is  a  two-foot  space  between  the  rear  walls  of  the  cells  and  running- 
the  full  length  of  the  tiers.  By  putting  a  small  grated  opening  in  the  rear  ()f 
each  cell  and  making  connection  with  the  engine  now  used  for  forcing  venti- 
lation in  the  new  building,  the  result  would  be  all  that  is  desirable. 

C/-aw/or(Z— Everything  pertaining  to  this  jail  is  in  good  order,  except  the 
water  closets  and  plumbing.  The  seats  in  the  water  closets  are  broken  and 
the  odor  is  sickening. 

Cumberland— A  new  jail  building  has  just  been  completed  here  and  the 
sheriff  was  moving  in  on  the  day  of  inspection.  The  building  is  substantial, 
well  arranged  and  equipped,  with  the  exception  that  no  bathing  facilities  have 
been  provided. 

DeKalb— The  conditions  here  are  very  bad,  but  a  new  addition  is  about 
finished  and  the  old  portion  will  soon  be  abandoned.  There  is  no  chimney 
in  the  new  portion,  this  having  been  totally  overlooked  in  its  construction. 

,  7>eir<7<— This  horrible  old  hole  is  still  used  as  a  jail.  The  building  should 
be  torn  down  and  a  modern  one  erected.  It  has  no  light  or  ventilation  and 
is  as  dark  in  the  day  time  as  a  dungeon.  The  water  closets  are  out  of  repair 
and  the  fiour.s  and  cells  are  very  damp  and  unhealthy,  being  saturated  with 
filth.  This  jail  has  been  repeatedly  condemned  by  the  grand  jury  and  the 
State  Board  of  Ci-.arities.  The  county  authorities  say  that  the  county  is  in 
debt  about  $L'8,0U0  on  the  court  house  and  this  is  the  reason  nothing  has  been 
done  in  the  direction  of  building  a  new  jail.     It  is  a  disgrace  to  the  board  of 
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supervisors  and  the  citizens  of  the  county.  The  people  of  the  state  have  the 
right  to  demand  that  prisoners  shall  be  securely  confined,  but  even  if  con- 
victed of  serious  crimes  they  are  entilted  to  pure  air,  light  and  opportunities 
of  exercise.  One  prisoner  who  is  confined  hei-e,  charged  with  swindling,  is 
in  very  bad  shape.  He  has  already,  during  his  confim-ment,  lost  the  sight  of 
one  eye  and  the  jailor  informed  the  visitor  that  he  will  also  lose  the  sight  of 
the  other  one  unless  he  is  taken  out  and  properly  treated.  During  the  year 
three  prisoners  escaped  by  cutting  a  hole  in  the  wall,  and  at  the  date  of  this 
inspection  had  not  been  captured.  The  management  of  the  jail  is  as  good  as 
could  be  expected  amid  such  surroundings. 

Douglas — The  general  conditions  are  fairly  good,  but  the  ventilation  could 
be  greatly  improved  by  cleaning  and  repairing  the  air  pipes  already  in  the 
building,  which  are  broken  and  stopped  up  and  perfectly  useless. 

DiiPage — The  building,  equipment  and  administration  are  first-class  in  every 
particular. 

Edgar — Everything  about  the  premises  is  in  good  condition  and  presents  a 
very  creditable  appearance. 

Edwards — The  building  is  new  and  up  to  date.  The  management  is  good 
and  an  abundance  of  reading  matter  is  furnished  the  pinsoners. 

Effingham — The  jail  is  a  very  old  one  and  in  bad  condition  as  to  security 
and  appearance.     It  should  be  condemned  and  replaced  by  a  new  one, 

Fayette — The  building  is  in  good  condition  and  kept  very  clean.  A  furnace 
or  steam  heat  is  badly  needed,  as  it  is  impossible  to  keep  the  place  comfort- 
able in  the  winter  with  stoves. 

Ford — This  building  is  being  remodeled.  The  old  stone  partitions  and  cells 
will  be  torn  out  and  an  iron  cage  and  cells  constructed.  When  finished  it 
will  be  modern  in  every  particular.  There  will  be  four  cells  on  the  lower 
floor  and  five  on  the  second.  The  upper  part  of  the  building  will  be  used  for 
juveniles  and  women.  There  will  be  a  water  closet  in  each  cell  and  a  bath 
room  on  each  floor,  Windows  will  be  cut  in  the  north  side  of  the  building  to 
improve  the  ventilation. 

Franklin — This  jail  is  a  small  frame  bulling,  but  the  conditions  are  good 
throughout.  Prisoners  are  well  treated  and  are  furnished  constantly  with 
reading  matter. 

Ftdton—This,  institution  is  in  excellent  condition  and  no  improvements  are 
needed. 

Gallatin — The  jail  is  a  rotten  unsightly  old  building,  inside  and  out,  to- 
tally unfit  for  human  habitation  and  full  of  foul  odors  and  vermin.  It  is  a 
relic  of  barbarism  and  should  not  be  tolerated.  It  is  a  menace  to  the  lives  of 
the  prisoners  and  is  insecure,  many  prisoners  having  escaped  from  it, 

Greene — The  general  conditions  are  good  and  the  administration  first-class. 
The  greatest  need  is  better  bathing  facilities. 

Grundy — The  greatest  need  here  is  cells  for  the  separation  of  female  and 
juvenile  prisoners.  Bath  tubs  are  needed  as  the  present  facilities  are  inade- 
quate. The  administration  is  a  credit  to  the  sheriff  who  has  brought  about 
many  improvements  during  his  term  of  ofl&ce. 

Hamilton — The  building  is  a  disgrace  to  the  county.  It  is  over  fifty  years 
old  and  is  very  dilapidated.  It  is  insecure,  poorly  arranged,  foul  and  un- 
healthy.    It  should  be  condemned. 

Hancock — The  conditions  here  are  fairly  good  throughout.  Electric  lights 
should  be  put  in.     Otherwise  no  improvements  are  needed. 

Hardin — The  jail  and  the  administration  are  all  that  is  desirable  so  far  as 
the  needs  of  the  county  is  concerned. 

Henderson — The  jail  is  located  on  the  poor  farm,  two  and  one-half  miles 
east  of  Oquawka,  The  buildings  are  unfit  for  the  purposes  to  which  they  are 
put.  The  equipment  is  fairly  good  and  the  administration  as  good  as  the 
conditions  permit  of. 
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Henry — The  building,  equipment  and  administration  are  good.  The  li^ures 
in  regard  to  the  movement  ot  population  are  not  accurate  and  the  jail  record 
is  very  carelessly  kept, 

Iroquois — This  jail  seems  to  be  well  managed.  It  is  one  of  the  best  of  its 
kind  it  the  state  and  no  improvements  are  needed. 

Jackson — The  conditions  here  are  unusually  good  in  every  respect  and  re- 
fleet  credit  upon  the  administration  and  the  county. 

Jasper — The  jail  is  a  good  sized  two-story  brick  building.  It  has  lately 
been  moved  about  three  squares  to  the  present  location  and  put  in  thorough 
repair.  The  administration  and  equipment  are  good,  with  the  exception  that 
a  bath  tub  is  needed. 

Jefferson — The  only  needed  improvement  here  is  in  the  ventilation,  whivjh 
could  be  secured  at  a  small  expense.  The  only  ventilation  at  present  is 
through  four  small  grates  in  the  walls  near  the  ceiling. 

Jersey — The  administration  and  equipment  are  good,  with  the  exception 
that  a  bath  tub  is  needed. 

JoDaviess — The  building  and  equipment  are  good  in  most  respects;  but  as 
the  prisoners  are  kept  on  the  third  and  fourth  floors  good  fire  protection  should 
be  afforded      There  is  a  good  library  for  the  use  of  the  prisoners. 

Johnson — The  jail  is  small  for  the  requirements  of  the  county.  It  is  damp, 
and  very  poorly  lighted  and  ventilated.  The  equipment  is  fairly  good  and 
the  administration  seems  to  be  unusually  good.  This  county  is  out  of  debt 
and  in  a  condition  to  provide  much  better  quarters  for  its  prisoners. 

Kane — The  equipment  and  condition  of  this  jail  is  creditable  to  the  county 
and  the  officials  in  chai'ge.     It  is  first-class  in  every  detail. 

Kankakee — A  new  jail  is  being  erected  north  of  the  court  house  at  a  cost  of 
$22,000.  The  sheriff's  residence  will  be  in  the  building,  and  together  with 
the  jail  will  cover  a  lot  150  feet  by  50  feet.  It  is  being  constructed  of  stone 
and  brick  and  will  be  provided  with  a  furnace,  electric  lights,  gas,  city  water 
and  all  modern  conveniences.  It  will  contain  an  intermediate  department 
with  six  cells  for  females  and  four  for  juveniles.  Also  one  cell  for  insane,  one 
male  hospital  ward,  one  female  hospital  ward  and  sixteen  cells  in  the  main 
part.  One  room  will  be  used  for  the  sheriff's  office  and  another  for  the 
jailor. 

Kendall — The  jail  is  in  good  repair  and  the  sanitary  conditions  and  man- 
agement are  excellent. 

Knox — The  jail  is  in  good  condition  and  well  equipped.  The  management 
is  good  and  no  improvements  seem  necessary  in  any  particular. 

Lake — All  the  conditions  here  are  excellent.  There  seems  to  be  nothing 
lacking. 

IjuSalle — This  jail  is  one  of  the  best  equipped  and  managed  in  the  state, 
and  is  a  marvel  of  cleanliness.     No  improvement  of  any  kind  is  needed. 

Latvrence — No  prisoners  were  present  but  everything  indicated  that  the 
conditions  and  management  are  first-class. 

Lee — The  building  here  compares  favorably  with  any  of  its  size  in  the  state. 
No  better  conditions  were  found  anywhere. 

Livingston — The  jail  is  too  small  and  there  are  no  separate  apartments  for 
juveniles  when  the  female  cells  are  occupied.  The  supervisors  are  having 
plans  made  for  enlarging  the  building  so  that  it  will  meet  all  requirements. 
The  other  conditions  and  management  are  good. 

I^oqnn — A  new  jail  is  needed  in  this  county.  The  building  is  old  and  out  of 
repair.  The  ventilation  is  bad,  cells  dark,  and  the  water  closets  out  of  order. 
8oap,  water  and  elbow  grease  would  greatly  improve  the  condition  of  this 
institution.     Some  of  the  prisoners  complain  that  the  food  is  insufficient. 

Macon — The  building  and  equipment  are  good  and  the  premises  kept  very 
clean.     The  ventilation  is  the  woist  feature  of  the  jail,  there  being  only  six 
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small  windows  in  the  main  portion.  A  separate  building  is  use  for  female  \ 
prisoners.  Reading  matter  is  furnished  and  religious  services  held  every  ) 
Sunday. 

Macoupin — The  jail  is  neat,  well  lighted  and  ventilated  and  newly  white- 
washed throughout.     The  management  seems  to  be  good. 

Madison — The  general  conditions  are  good.  There  are  two  dungeons  which 
it  is  inhuman  to  use,  as  theie  is  no  chance  for  air  except  through  a  few  three- 
sixteenths  of  an  inch  perforations  in  the  doors.  The  prisoners  are  well 
treated  in  other  respects  and  were  well  supplied  with  newspapers  and  mag- 
azines. 

Marion — The  jail  is  neat,  well  equipped  and  well  managed.  No  improvements 
seem  to  be  necessary  except  a  bath  tub  and  better  light. 

Marshall— The  jail  building  is  in  very  bad  condition  and  unfit  for  use.  It 
is  dark,  damp  and  poorly  ventilated.  It  is  a  disgrace  to  the  county,  and 
has  been  condemned  by  the  grand  jury  several  limes.  The  management 
seems  to  be  as  good  as  possible  under  the  circumstances. 

Mason — This  building  is  only  two  years  old  and  is  in  excellent  condition. 
No  impi'ovements  are  needed. 

Massac — The  conditions  are  good  in  every  respect.  The  prisoners  are  lib- 
erally furnished  with  reading  matter,  and  well  cared  for  generally. 

McDonough — The  jail  building  is  old  but  in  fairly  good  repair.  The  cells 
are  poorly  ventilated  and  very  small.  The  administration  might  be  improved 
as  the  floors  were  very  dirty  and  the  beds  full  of  bugs. 

McHenry — The  jail,  which  is  a  good  one,  is  scrupulously  clean  and  the 
prisoners  well  treated.  The  sherifif  gives  them  all  the  employment  he  can, 
and  at  the  time  of  this  visit  he  had  all  the  prisoners,  three  in  number,  laying 
sidewalk  around  the  court  house.  The  ventilation  pipes  are  stopped  up  and 
should  be  cleaned  out. 

McLean — This  institution  is  first-class  in  every  respect  and  no  improve- 
ments are  needed. 

Menard — The  building  is  in  good  condition  and  no  improvements  are 
needed. 

Mercer — The  building  is  adequate  for  the  needs  of  the  county,  and  in  com- 
fortable and  secure  condition.  The  equipment  is  fairly  good,  and  the  admin- 
istration all  that  could  be  desired. 

Monroe — The  jail  is  an  exceptionally  good  building,  is  in  first- class  repair 
and  well  equipped  for  the  comfort,  as  well  as  the  safety  of  the  prisoners. 
No  changes  or  improvements  seem  to  be  necessary. 

Montgomery — The  general  condition  ani  appearance  of  this  jail  are  good. 
No  improvements  are  needed. 

Morgan — This  county  needs  a  new  modern  jail.  The  present  one  is  not 
large  enough  for  the  needs  of  the  county.  The  floors  of  the  corridor  and 
cells  are  very  dirty.  The  bedding  is  in  a  filthy  condition  and  needs  wash- 
ing. 

Moultrie — The  jail  is  in  good  condition  and  nothing  seems  lacking  but  pris- 
oners.    There  were  none  present  when  the  inspection  was  made. 

Ogle — The  condition  and  management  are  good  in  every  particular  and 
there  seems  no  room  for  improvement. 

Peoria — The  condition  of  this  jail  as  to  cleanliness  is  creditable  to  the  man- 
agement. The  prisoners  appear  to  be  well  treated.  The  ventilation  of  the 
building  is  bad,  but  the  visitor  was  informed  that  the  county  commissioners 
were  making  arrangements  to  purchase  new  ventilators.  No  other  improve- 
ments are  needed. 

Perr?/— -This  jail  is  one  of  the  best  in  Southern  Illinois.  It  is  scrupulously 
clean  and  the  bedding  unusually  good. 
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Piatt — The  jail  is  in  bad  repair.  It  needs  paintinpr  inside  and  out.  The 
ventilation  and  ligrht  are  very  poor  and  should  be  improved. 

Pike — The  building  is  in  fairly  good  condition  and  reasonablj'  clean.  The 
light  and  ventilation  are  poor  and  the  lower  corridors  seem  damp.  The 
management  appears  to  be  good. 

Pope — Everything  about  this  jail  is  in  good  condition  and  no  improvements 
are  necessary  in  buildings,  equipment  or  administration. 

/  Pulaski — All  of  the  prisoners,  black  and  white,  are  crowded  into  an  un- 
1  partitioned  cage,  which  is  densely  populated  with  vermin.  The  bedding  is 
tilthy,  as  are  also  the  clothing  and  prisoners.  The  county  authorities  con- 
template building  a  new  jail  some  time  in  the  dim  distant  future,  and  are  not 
likely  to  improve  the  conditions  in  the  present  one.  The  equipment  is  of  the 
poorest  kind.     The  administration  seems  good  as  to  discipline  only. 

Putnam — The  conditions  here  are  very  bad.  The  building  is  badly  out  of 
repair  and  not  fit  for  human  habitation.  The  light  and  ventilation  are  poor 
and  the  premises  dingy  and  dirty. 

R'indolph — The  building  is  in  good  repair,  roomy,  light  and  well  ventilated 
and  kept  very  clean.  It  seems  in  every  way  to  meet  tne  requirements  of  the 
county. 

Richland — The  conditions  here  are  unusually  good  in  every  particular  and 
no  improvements  seem  necessary. 

Bock  Island — This  is  one  of  the  best  kept  jails  in  the  State.  It  is  very  clean, 
the  floors  and  woodwork  being  scrubbed  every  day.  The  bedding  is  particu- 
larly commendable.  In  addition  to  good  blankets  the  prisoners  have  clean 
white  sheets  and  pillow  cases  whenever  necessary. 

5a/me— The  conditions  here  seem  to  be  all  that  is  desirable  in  all  re.spects 
but  one,  and  that  is  the  lack  of  bathing  facilities.  The  cleanly  condition  of 
the  premises  is  a  credit  to  the  administration. 

Sangamon — The  equipment  and  management  of  this  jail  are  excellent.  A 
larger  number  of  prisoners  are  confined  here  than  in  any  jail  in  the  State  out- 
side of  Cook  county,  a  large  proportion  of  them  being  United  States  prison- 
ers awaiting  trial.  All  are  comfortably  provided  for  and  good  discipline  is 
maintained. 

Schuyler — This  jail  is  in  very  bad  condition  in  every  respect.  It  has  V^een 
in  use  over  fifty  years  and  no  improvements  or  repairs  worth  mentioning 
have  ever  been  made.  The  equipment  is  very  poor.  The  administration  is 
probably  as  good  as  the  conditions  will  admit  of. 

Scott — This  jail  is  in  a  miserable  condition.  It  is  in  bad  repair,  very  dark, 
has  scarcely  any  ventilation  and  so  damp  that  it  is  injurious  to  the  health  of 
the  prisoners.  It  has  been  condemned  by  almost  every  grand  jury  which  has 
met  in  the  county  during  the  past  fifteen  years,  yet  nothing  has  been  done  to 
jmprove.it. 

Shelby — The  condition  of  this  jail  is  very  creditable.  It  is  in  first-class  re- 
pair and  kept  very  clean.  The  sanitary  condition  is  unsurpassed.  The  only 
thing  lacking  in  equipment  is  electric  light. 

<5^(irA;— The  jail  is  in  fine  condition  in  every  respect  and  a  credit  to  the 
county.  There  is  nothing  lacking  that  would  add  to  the  completeness  of  the 
equipment. 

St.  Clair — The  jail  is  a  large  substantial  building,  in  good  repair  and  in  an 
unusually  good  sanitary  condition.  A  great  many  of  the  prisoners  here  are 
tramps  and  are  worked  on  the  rock  pile.  There  were  twenty-one  so  employed 
at  the  time  of  this  inspection  who  were  worked  eight  hours  a  day  with  ball 
and  chain  attachment.  The  only  serious  need  here  is  additional  room  for 
white  female  prisoners.  The  jailor  says  he  is  often  compelled  to  confine 
white  women  with  negro  women  of  the  lowest  type. 

Stephenson — The  jail  here  is  a  credit  to  the  county  and  to  the  sheriff  in 
charge.  The  conditions  are  all  that  could  be  desired  as  to  building,  equip- 
ment, sanitary  condition  and  administration. 
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Tazewell — This  jail  is  well  managed  and  the  ereneral  condition  and  appear- 
ance of  the  building  and  inmates  are  good.     No  improvements  are  needed. 

Union — The  jail  is  a  very  substantial  and  comfortable  building.  Every- 
thing pertaining  to  it  is  in  good  shape  and  no  improvements  of  any  kind  are 
needed. 

Vermilion — The  general  condition  and  appearance  are  good.  The  ventilation 
should  be  improved.  At  present  it  is  only  had  from  ordinary  windows  and 
is  insufficient.  There  should  also  be  bath  tubs  put  in  and  bathing  regulations 
enforced.  Employment  is  given  only  to  tramps,  who  are  worked  on  the  rock 
pile.     Eighteen  men  were  so  employed  at  the  time  of  inspection. 

Wabash — The  building  and  equipment  are  commensurate  with  the  needs  of 
the  county  and  the  administration  is  of  the  best. 

Warren — A  large  brick  addition  has  just  been  made  to  the  jail.  It  is  not 
equipped  with  cells  but  will  be  in  a  short  time.  Everything  about  the  prem- 
ises is  in  good  shape. 

Washington — The  conditions  here  are  all  good  except  the  ventilation  which 
should  be  improved.  At  present  all  the  air  is  from  windows  on  one  side  and 
there  is  no  circulation. 

Wayne — There  seems  to  be  nothing  lacking  here.  All  of  the  prevailing 
conditions  reflect  credit  upon  the  administration. 

White — There  are  no  improvements  needed  here.  All  of  the  conditions  are 
most  satisfactory. 

Whiteside — The  jail  is  well  equipped  and  managed,  and  in  fine  condition  in 
every  respect.  There  is  a  padded  cell  for  the  insane  but  it  is  seldom  used  as 
no  insane  are  kept  here  longer  than  time  for  the  next  train  to  the  hospital. 

Will—Uhe  building  is  large  but  very  pooily  arranged.  The  equipment  and 
conditions  are  good  except  as  to  drainage,  which  is  very  poor.  There  should  be 
a  high  wall  or  fence  on  the  south  side,  as  the  windows  are  low  and  afford  easy 
means  of  communication  between  the  prisoners  and  outsiders.  The  adminis- 
tration is  very  creditable. 

Williamson — All  conditions  are  good  here  except  the  drainage,  which  is 
very  poor.     The  sheriff  says  it  will  be  improved  very  soon. 

Winnebago — The  ventilation  here  should  be  improved  and  electric  lights  put 
in.  The  present  system  of  heating  is  faulty  and  in  severe  weather  does  not 
keep  the  building  comfortable.  There  should  be  provision  made  for  sepa- 
rating juvenile  prisoners,  as  when  the  female  cells  are  full,  they  must  be  kept 
with  the  adult  males. 

Woodford — At  present  there  is  no  jail  in  this  county,  the  old  one  bavins'  been 
destroyed  by  fire,  and  although  a  site  has  been  purchased  for  a  new  one  it 
has  not  yet  been  erected.     The  prisoners  are  kept   in   the  Peoria  county  jail. 

COUNTY   ALMSHOUSES. 

These  institutions  were  visited  and  inspected  by  representatives 
of  this  board  between  the  first  day  of  June  and  the  first  of  October, 
1900. 

At  the  various  dates  of  inspection  the  total  number  of  pauper  in- 
mates in  these  institutions  was  b,989.  Of  this  number  8,100  were 
insane;  397  idiotic;  38  deaf  mutes;  113  blind;  335  epileptics;  207 
children  under  16  years  of  age,  and  4,799  not  classified,  the  majority 
of  whom  were  old  and  decrepit. 

The  movement  of  population  of  the  institutions  referred  to  shows 
that  the  number  of  inmates  present  January  1,  1899,  was  7,916;  ad- 
mitted during  the  year,  28,223;  discharged  during  the  same  period, 
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25,600;  died,  2,499;  remaining  January  1,  1900,  8,040.  The  number 
of  insane  sent  to  the  state  hospitals  during  the  same  iDeriod  was 
1,276. 

The  total  pauper  expense  for  one  year  was  $1,650,268.62,  classified 
as  follows:  Maintenance  at  almshouses,  3744,653.91;  salaries  of  su- 
perintendents, $57,847.50;  salaries  of  matrons,  $3,210;  salaries  of 
county  physicians,  $27,212;  buildings,  improvements,  etc.,  $56,899.96; 
out  door  relief,  $760,445.25.  It  is  impossible  to  give  this  informa- 
tion for  any  particular  twelve  months,  since  the  fiscal  years  of  the 
several  counties  do  not  all  end  at  the  same  time. 

The  descriptions  of  all  the  county  almshouses  in  the  State  have 
been  tabulated  upon  a  uniform  plan  and  will  be  found  in  tables  ap- 
pended to  this  report.  It  has  been  impossible  to  fully  describe  cer- 
tain conditions  that  existed  in  some  of  the  almshouses  in  the  tables 
referred  to,  and  this  information  is  given  by  counties,  as  follows: 

Adams — The  poor  farm  is  located  about  twenty  miles  northeast  of  Quincy 
and  three  miles  from  Coatsburg  of  the  line  on  the  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Quincy  Railway.  The  premises  are  in  remarkably  good  condition,  scrupu- 
ously  clean,  and  present  a  very  neat  and  attractive  appearance.  The  inmates 
are  well  provided  for  in  every  respect  and  show  the  efifects  of  good  living  and 
treatment.  The  insane  are  particularly  well  taken  care  of  in  wards  especially 
equipped  for  their  safety  and  comfort,  each  ward  having  an  attendant  who 
carefully  looks  to  the  welfare  of  the  inmates.  In  the  way  of  improvements, 
there  should  be  a  hospital  ward  provided  and  an  iron  lattice  for  the  porches 
in  the  rear  of  the  insane  wards  so  the  inmates  can  be  allowed  to  sit  there  in 
warm  weather.  The  equipment  is  complete  throughout.  A  good  variety 
of  well  prepared  food  is  furnished  in  abundance.  The  institution  is  a  great 
credit  to  the  county. 

Alexander — This  poor  farm  is  located  about  twelve  miles  northwest  of 
Cairo,  near  Pine  Ridge.  The  surrounding  land  is  low  and  subject  to  over- 
flow and  at  the  time  of  this  inspection  the  farm  was  almost  inaccessible  on 
account  of  the  muddy  condition  of  the  roads.  The  premises  are  in  fairly 
srood  condition,  with  the  exception  of  the  plastering,  which  is  broken  in  al- 
most every  room  in  the  house  and  affords  a  safe  retreat  for  bed  bugs,  with 
which  the  house  is  overrun.  The  inmates  are  clean,  fairly  well  clothed  and 
well  fed,  but  their  rooms  are  almost  destitute  of  furniture.  What  there  is,  is 
very  old  and  worthless  and  the  bedding  is  totally  unfit  for  -use.  It  should  be 
destroyed  and  new  bedding  furnished.  There  is  no  provision  made  for  the 
insane,  not  even  for  confining  them  when  violent.  The  superintendent 
stated  that  some  time  ago  he  whipped  an  insane  man  for  being  unruly,  and 
that  after  an  investigation  his  action  was  sustained  by  the  county  commis- 
sioners. 

Bond— The  condition  and  appearance  of  the  almshouse  here  is  bad.  The 
supervisors  have  advertised  the  place  for  sale  on  October  15  and  contemplate 
buying  one  more  suitable.  The  administration  is  probably  as  good  as  possi- 
ble in  such  a  place. 

Boone — This  county  does  not  own  a  poor  farm,  but  has  a  contract  with  F. 
M.  Leach,  a  farmer  living  a  few  miles  from  Beividere,  for  boarding  helpless 
and  homeless  paupers.  For  this  he  receives  $950  per  year,  regardless  of  the 
number  provided  for,  and  in  addition  to  this  amount  he  is  to  receive  not  to 
not  to  exceed  $5  per  week  per  capita  for  taking  care  of  insane  inmates.  At 
the  present  time  five  insane  paupers  are  confined  in  the  county  jail,  having 
been  there  for  about  three  years.  The  opinion  of  .some  of  the  county  officers 
interviewed  is  that  the  paupers  ai'e  well  provided  for. 
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Brown — The  condition  and  appearance  of  this  building  and  surroundings 
are  fairly  good,  though  the  house  is  old  and  in  some  rooms  the  plastering  is 
in  bad  condition.  The  equipment  is  very  crude,  and  in  the  sleeping  rooms 
consists  of  an  old  wooden  bedstead  and  one  chair.  The  bedding  looked  clean, 
but  bedbugs  were  largelj'  in  evidence. 

Bureau — The  conditions  here  are  exceptionally  good.  The  buildings  are  all 
in  good  repair,  well  furnished  and  very  clean.  The  inmates  present  every  ev- 
idence of  good  care  and  treatment.  The  farm  crops  are  good  and  a  large 
number  of  well  bred  cattle  and  hogs  are  being  fed. 

Calhoun — The  buildings  are  old  and  badly  out  of  repair;  the  plastering', 
which  is  broken  in  many  places,  furnishes  bed  bugs  with  first-class  breeding 
places  and  the  premises  are  overrun  with  them.  The  two  detached  frame 
buildings  should  be  replaced  and  the  larger  building  repaired.  The  inmates 
are  well  fed  and  comfortably  clothed,  and  show  every  evidence  of  good  treat- 
ment.   The  superintendent  does  his  work  well. 

Carroll — The  buildings  are  all  new,  having  been  completed  in  December, 
1898,  to  replace  those  destroyed  by  a  cyclone  in  the  spring  of  that  year.  The 
main  building  is  large,  well  arranged  and  equipped,  and  is  modern  in 
every  respect  but  one,  a  lack  of  facilities  for  furnishing  water.  At 
present  the  only  provision  is  a  windmill  which  is  unreliable,  and  frequently 
for  days  at  a  time  all  water  has  to  be  carried  in  buckets,  which  is  a  great 
hardship,  besides  being  a  menace  to  the  safety  of  the  building  and  inmates 
in  case  of  fire.  A  small  gasoline  engine  could  be  procured  at  little  expense, 
and  would  do  the  required  work  satisfactorily.  The  management  is  first-class 
and  the  institution  is  a  credit  to  the  county. 

Cass— The  old  poorhouse  burned  down  last  year  and  the  county  now  has  a 
new  building  which  is  in  good  condition  in  every  respect.  The  inmates  are 
cleanly  and  well  cared  for.  One  insane  man  was  locked  in  a  room.  No  im- 
provements are  needed. 

Champaign — The  buildings  are  large,  well  arranged,  and  in  the  best  of  con- 
dition. The  equipment  and  management  are  especially  commendable.  The 
bedding,  clothing  and  premises  are  marvelously  clean,  and  the  inmates  are 
well  fed  and  receive  the  best  of  care  in  every  respect,  The  insane  are  par- 
ticularly well  cared  for.  The  greatest  need  is  a  pesthouse  for  isolating  any 
inmates  who  may  have  contagious  or  infectious  diseases.  The  farm  manage- 
ment is  good  and  over  four  hundred  dollars  worth  of  produce  was  sold  last 
year,  after  providing  an  ample  supply  for  the  inmates. 

Christian — This  building  is  very  pleasantly  located  and  is  surrounded  by  a 
beautifully  shaded  lawn.  It  is  in  good  repair,  and  at  the  time  of  the  visit  had 
just  been  painted.  The  building  and  premises  are  as  clean  as  the  best  of  care 
can  make  them.  The  inmates  are  well  provided  for.  A  committee  of  the 
board  of  supervisors  was  present  on  one  of  their  regular  visits  of  inspection 
and  seemed  to  take  great  pride  in  the  place.  They  are  certainly  justified  in 
doing  so.     The  management  is  particularly  commendable. 

Clark — The  building  now  occupied  is  totally  unfit  for  use,  but  work  has 
been  commenced  on  a  new  one  which  is  expected  to  meet  all  the  requirements 
of  the  county.  It  will  be  a  two-story  frame  containing  twenty  rooms  and 
costing  $2,000,  and  is  to  be  completed  by  October  1st.  The  inmates  seem  to 
be  as  well  cared  for  as  present  circumstances  will  permit.  The  superintend- 
ent has  just  been  appointed  and  while  lacking  experience,  he  shows  a  disposi- 
tion to  do  the  best  he  knows  how  for  the  unfortunates  in  his  charge. 

Clay — The  premises  are  untidy  in  appearance,  though  the  beds  and  bedding 
are  fairly  clean.  The  table  in  the  dining  room  at  which  dinner  was  being 
served  was  covered  with  a  filthy  table  cloth  and  looked  slovenly.  The  in- 
mates have  the  appearance  of  being  sadly  neglected  and  seem  to  shift  for 
themselves.     A  change  in  management  is  certainly  needed  here. 

Clinton — The  buildings  are  in  good  repair.      The    equipment   seems   to  be 

ample  and  the  administration  is  especially  good.     The  present  superintendent 

has  been  in  charge  for  eight  years.      He  is  competent  and  conscientious  and 

has  the  best  interests  of  the  inmates  at  heart.     The  premises  are  clean  and 
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well  kept,  but  the  sleeping  rooms  are  crowded.  The  inmates  are  comfortably 
housed,  clothed  and  fed  and  are  very  kindlj'  treated.  There  is  no  special 
provision  for  the  insane,  except  that  they  room  together  and  have  an  attend- 
ant in  charge  at  night. 

Coles — The  building  needs  plastering  throughout  and  the  roof  repairing.  A 
furnace  should  be  put  in  as  it  is  impossible  to  keep  the  building  warm  with 
stoves  in  severe  winter  weather.  A  bath  room  and  a  hospital  room  are  also 
needed.  The  premises  are  fairly  clean  but  abound  with  bed  bugs  against 
which  the  superintendent  and  his  assistants  wage  a  continual  warfare.  The 
inmates  are  well  clothed  and  clean.  Their  food  and  bed  clothing  are  abund- 
ant and  of  good  ({uality. 

Cook — A  volume  the  size  of  this  entire  report  might  be  written  in  praise  of 
the  pauper  institutions  of  this  county  and  still  leave  much  of  interest  untold. 
They  are  a  credit  to  the  county  and  are  unequaled  by  any  suc-h  institutions  in 
the  State.  They  are  located  at  Dunning,  ten  and  one-half  miles  northwest  of 
Chicago,  on  a  beautiful  tract  of  laud  containing  two  hundred  and  sixty- five 
acres,  a  large  portion  of  which  is  elegantlv  shaded  and  laid  out  in  lawns  and 
artificial  lakes.  The  buildings  are  all  of  brick,  the  three  principal  ones  being 
the  almshouse,  the  insane  asylum  and  the  consumptive  hospital,  which  to- 
gether with  a  large  group  of  cottages  and  the  necessary  out- building's  cover 
one  hundred  acres  of  land.  At  the  time  of  inspection  these  buildings  sheltered 
2,62-t  inmates  and  several  hundred  officers  and  employes.  A  detailed  de- 
scription is  impossible,  though  an  entire  day  was  spent  in  going  through  the 
buildings.  They  are  in  the  finest  imaginable  condition  as  to  cleanliness  and 
sanitary  requirements  inside  and  out.  The  inmates  show  every  indication  of 
the  best  of  care  in  everything  necessary  to  their  comfort  and  welfare.  The 
only  possible  criticism  is  on  the  crowded  condition  of  some  of  the  buildings; 
but  this  is  unavoidable.  The  superintendent  said  this  would  probably  be  the 
case  if  the  capacity  of  the  buildings  was  twice  as  great.  The  annual  cost  to 
the  county  for  maintaining  these  institutions  according  to  the  last  report, 
was  $213,992.54, 

In  addition  to  these  institutions  the  county  maintains  in  the  city  of  Chicago, 
the  Cook  County  Hospital  and  the  Detention  Hospital,  both  very  large  insti- 
tutions, which  annually  care  for  several  thousand  patients.  All  patients  are 
treated  free  of  charge  and  receive  the  very  best  of  medical  and  surgical  at- 
tendance. The  equipment  of  the  Cook  County  Hospital  is  second  to  u(jne  in 
the  United  States  and  compares  favorably  with  the  best  of  similar  hospitals 
in  Europe.  The  facilities  afforded  the  students  of  the  various  medical  col- 
leges in  the  county  by  this  hospital  are  unexcelled.  Clinics,  surgical  and 
medical,  are  held  daily  by  some  of  the  leading  medical  men  of  Chicago,  who 
are  members  of  the  medical  staff  of  the  hospital,  being  appointed  every  two 
years  by  the  Board  of  Cook  County  Commissioners.  The  hospital  was  organ- 
ized in  the  year  1865.  and  since  1895  the  employes  have  been  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Cook  County  Civil  Service  Commission,  all  vacancies  being  filled  by 
that  body.  The  discipline  of  the  civil  service  law  has  enabled  the  manage- 
ment to  regulate  the  employes,  who  in  consequence  render  better  sei  vice  than 
ever  before.  It  has  certainly  been  a  great  benefit  to  the  institutions  of  the 
county. 

The  Detention  Hospital  is  an  annex  of  the  Cook  County  Hospital  and  is  prac- 
tically under  the  same  management.  It  is  presided  over  by  Dr.  Warren  H. 
Hunter,  an  able  and  conscientious  physician.  This  building  is  entirely  too 
small  and  is  poorly  adapted  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  used.  The  county 
commissioners  are  contemplating  the  erection  of  a  new  and  modernly  equip- 
ped building  to  replace  it. 

Crawford — The  alms  house  building  is  very  old  and  badly  out  of  repair, 
especially  the  plastering  which  is  badly  broken.  The  premises  are  clean,  as 
are  also  the  bedding  and  clothing  of  the  inmates.  The  inmates  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  well  fed  and  treated.  There  should  be  an  isolated  building 
for  patients  having  contagious  diseases.  A  case  of  consumption,  confined 
here  for  about  four  months,  ended  in  death  about  two  weeks  ago,  and  owing 
to  the  fact  that  there  was  no  place  to  keep  the  patient  apart  from  the  other 
inmates,  all  were  more  or  less  exposed  to  the  contagion. 
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Cumberland — The  buildingrf  here  are  unfit  for  use  and  are  a  disgfrace  to  the 
county.  The  plastering:  is  broken,  the  roof  leaky  and  the  buildingr  in  a  bad 
state  of  decay.  It  should  at  once  be  condemned  and  a  new  and  suitable 
building:  provided.  The  inmates  are  very  poorly  cared  for,  both  by  the 
county  and  those  in  charge  of  the  poor  farm. 

BeXalb—The  buildings  here  are  good  and  are  kept  in  good  repair.  Every- 
thing about  the  place  denotes  thrift  and  good  management.  The  premises 
and  inmates  are  kept  very  clean.  The  food  furnished  is  good.  The 
farm  and  garden  crops  have  been  abundant  this  season  and  a  good  supply  of 
winter  vegetables  is  in  store.  No  changes  seem  necessary  for  the  improve- 
ment of 'buildings,  equipment  or  administration. 

DeWitt— This  institution  is  well  managed  but  the  buildings  need  repairing 
and  bath  tubs  should  be  provided.  A  number  of  insane  persons  from  this 
county  are  taken  care  of  at  the  Livingston  county  farm.  The  inmates  are 
well  clothed  and  well  fed. 

Douglas — The  main  building  is  in  very  good  repair,  but  two  smaller  ones 
occupied  by  inmates  should  be  torn  down  as  they  are  in  verv  bad  condition, 
full  of  vermin  and  not  fit  for  use.  The  premises  are  not  well  cared  for,  the 
floors  are  dirty,  the  beds  alive  with  bugs  and  the  surroundings  in  a  bad  sani- 
tary condition.  The  piggery  is  within  ten  feet  of  a  building  occupied  by  several 
old  men  and  the  stench  is  sickening.  The  inmates  are  very  badly  crowded 
in  some  of  the  rooms,  which  is  entirely  unnecessary  as  there  are  five  unoc- 
cupied rooms  in  the  main  building,  which  is  used  by  the  superintendent's 
family  alone. 

DuPage — The  buildings  here  are  very  substantial  and  are  well  arranged  for 
the  care  and  comfort  of  the  inmates.  Everything  about  the  premises  is  verj' 
clean.  The  rooms  are  neatly  and  comfortably  furnished,  the  food  is  abundant 
and  of  good  quality,  and  the  inmates  well  cared  for  generally.  No  changes 
seem  necessary  in  buildings,  equipment  or  administration. 

Edgar — The  buildings  and  grounds  are  in  fine  condition.  There  is  a  beau- 
tifully shaded  lawn  which  the  inmates  enjoy.  They  are  well  fed  and 
comfortably  clothed  and  housed.  This  county  has  provided  an  orphans' 
home  for  unprotected  children,  at  a  cost  of  $10,000  an  appropriates  $1,000 
annually  for  its  maintenance,  the  balance  necessary  being  raised  by  private 
subscriptions.  This  institution  was  not  visited  by  the  representative  of  the 
board,  but  he  is  credibly  informed  that  it  is  well  sustained  and  conducted. 

Edwards— The  building  is  in  first-class  condition,  scrupulously  clean  and 
most  comfortably  furnished.  The  inmates  are  clean,  well  clothed,  and  fed  and 
well  treated.  A  porch  across  the  front  of  the  building  would  be  a  very  desirable 
improvement.  An  apartment  properly  equipped  should  also  be  provided  for 
the  insane.     The  management  is  excellent. 

Effingham — The  buildings  and  premises  are  in  good  order,  and  the  inmates 
are  well  treated.  Better  provisions  should  be  made  for  the  separation  of  the 
sexes.  Some  sort  of  fire  protection  is  necessary  and  bathing  facilities  should 
also  be  furnished.     The  management  is  good. 

Fayette— The  new  building  and  premises  are  kept  very  clean.  Two  or  three 
old  frame  buildings,  occupied  in  part,  are  in  very  bad  condition  and  should 
be  torn  down.  The  inmates  look  neat  and  well  cared  for,  with  the  exception 
of  one  insane  man,  who  is  kept  in  one  of  the  old  frame  buildings  in  a  filthy 
condition.  He  is  a  troublesome  patient,  as  he  frequently  tears  his  clothing 
and  bedding  into  shreds,  and  his  habits  are  vile.  There  are  no  vaults  under 
the  privies,  and  the  stench  from  them  is  frightful.  The  smoked  meat  in- 
spected was  rancid  and  unfit  for  use. 

Ford — This  is  one  of  the  best  institutions  of  its  kind  in  the  state.  The 
buildings  are  comparatively  new  and  no  improvements  are  needed.  The  in- 
mates receive  excellent  care  and  the  superintendent  and  his  estimable  wife 
are  doing  all  they  can  for  the  unfortunates  in  their  charge. 

Fra«^-/m— There  are  four  frame  cottages  here,  containing  in  all  ten  rooms. 
One  cottage  is  new,  two  of  the  others  though  old  are  in  good  condition,  but 
the  fourth  is  unfit  for  use  aud  beyond  repair.     The  inmates  and  premises  are 
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kept  very  clean  and  receive  every  attention  necessary.  Of  the  sixteen  in- 
mates, fourteen  are  afflicted  with  some  chronic  ailment.  The  administra- 
tion is  remarkably  good. 

i^wZfon —The  buildings  look  well  on  the  outside  but  repairs  are  needed 
inside.  Iron  beds  should  be  provided  to  replace  the  wooden  ones  now  in  use, 
which  are  full  of  bed  bugs  The  inmates  appear  to  be  well  treated  and  fed. 
Two  were  locked  in  cells,  one  insane  man  and  one  idiot. 

Jackson — The  building  is  old  and  in  extremely  bad  condition.  The  plaster- 
ing is  cracked  and  broken  throughout  the  entire  building  and  the  floors  are 
rough  and  uneven.  It  is  a  more  suitable  habitation  for  the  rats,  mice,  bed- 
bugs and  other  vermin  that  inhabit  it,  than  for  the  unfortunate  human  in- 
mates. The  inmates  are  poorly  clothed  and  not  cleanly.  The  bed  clothes 
are  old,  ragged  and  dirty,  and  the  mattresses  are  rotten  old  ticks,  partially 
filled  with  straw  which  has  probably  not  been  changed  for  years.  The  furni- 
ture is  old  and  dilapidated  and  all  of  it  in  the  building,  barring  the 
cooking  range,  would  not  sell  for  $5.  The  inmates  seem  to  be  well  fed,  as 
there  is  a  fine  garden  patch  and  an  abundance  of  good  hams  and  bacon  in 
the  smokehouse.  The  building  should  be  replaced  by  a  new  one.  The  farm 
originally  consisted  of  400  acres,  about  160  of  which  has  been  sold.  There  is 
some  talk  of  selling  the  balance  and  buying  a  small  farm  nearer  the  county 
seat,  but  there  is  no  immediate  prospect  of  this  being  done. 

Gallatin — This  county  has  no  almshouse.  The  insane,  idiotic,  blind  and 
deaf-mute  paupers  are  sent  to  the  different  State  institutions.  Those  who 
are  paupers  by  reason  of  old  age  or  crippled  condition  are  boarded  by  con- 
tract with  S.  M.  Bean,  a  farmer  living  near  Omaha  in  this  county.  The 
county  pays  him  $1.50  per  week  for  each  inmate,  he  furnishins'  food  and 
clothing,  the  county  paying  for  the  necessary  medical  attention.  On  an  av- 
erage six  or  seven  persons  are  thus  provided  for  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  the 
county  officials  that  they  are  well  cared  for.  It  is  the  duty  of  each  township 
supervisor  to  look  after  the  paupers  of  his  own  township.  Each  township 
pays  the  cost  of  its  own  paupers  and  no  record  of  these  expenses  is  kept  bj- 
the  county  officials. 

Greene — The  main  building  is  in  fairly  good  condition,  but  is  very  poorly 
arranged  for  the  accommodation  of  inmates.  Most  of  them  are  quartered  in 
the  wing  of  the  building  which  is  four  stories  high  and  has  very  steep  and 
narrow  winding  stairs.  It  is  a  veritable  fire  trap.  Two  of  the  buildings  are 
old  and  in  very  bad  condition.  They  should  be  thoroughly  repaired,  includ- 
ing new  plastering  throughout.  There  should  also  be  an  isolated  place  for 
caring  for  the  sick,  and  especially  those  having  contagious  or  infectious 
diseases.  The  dining  room  adjoins  the  kitchen.  It  is  not  well  lighted  or 
ventilated  and  in  the  summer  months  it  is  very  hot.  Fortunately,  the  in- 
mates are  in  charge  of  a  good  superintendent  who  does  his  utmost  for  their 
comfort. 

Grundy — The  buildings,  though  small,  are  in  good  condition  and  well  kept. 
The  inmates  are  well  cared  for,  both  sane  and  insane.  There  is  one  especial- 
ly bad  insane  case,  that  of  a  woman  about  thirty  years  of  age,  who  is  noisy, 
obscene  and  profane.  She  was  returned  from  tne  Kankakee  hospital  on  ac- 
count of  the  quota  of  this  county  being  full.  No  improvements  are  needed 
liere. 

Hamilton— 'Yhe  building,  an  old  frame,  is  badly  out  of  repair.  The  prem- 
ises are  untidy  and  have  a  neglected  appearance.  The  inmates  look  as 
though  they  are  very  poorly  cared  for.  The  bedding  is  soiled  and  lively  with 
bugs  and  the  inmates  slovenly  in  appearance.  The  superintendent  conducts 
a  farm  of  his  own  containing  110  acres,  fourteen  miles  distant  from  the  poor- 
farm,  and  had  been  there  for  several  days  at  the  time  of  this  inspection.  His 
wife  was  with  him  and  no  one  was  in  charge  except  an  old  woman  who  knew 
little  about  the  place  and  seemed  to  care  less.  The  management  could  be 
very  greatly  improved  upon. 

Hancock — The  buildings  are  in  good  condition,  having  been  recently  painted 
inside  and  out  at  a  cost  of  $500.  The  inmates  are  unusually  well  cared  for  in 
every  respect.     The  insane  are  kept  in    separate    wards   with    attendants   to 
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look  after  them.  The  fire  protection  is  especially  good,  as  is  also  the  gren- 
eral  equipment.  A  hospital  ward  and  a  pesthoiise  should  be  provided.  The 
furnace  in  the  smaller  buildina:  should  be  repaired,  as  it  has  been  useless  for 
the  past  three  years.     The  management  is  good. 

Hardin — Only  one  building  is  occupied  by  inmates  and  it  is  old,  dilap- 
idated and  unsuitable.  The  entire  building  is  out  of  repair  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  keep  it  clean  and  comfortable.  The  inmates  ai'e  poorly  clothed, 
three  idiotic  women  being  barefooted.  Their  appearance  does  not  indicate 
good  treatment.  The  superintendent  was  not  present  when  the  inspection 
was  made,  his  wife  being  in  charge.  She  complained  that  the  county  com- 
missioners would  do  very  little  for  the  inmates,  and  said  she  and  her  husband 
were  tired  of  keeping  them  and  that  they  would  quit  when  their  contract  ex- 
pired a  year  hence.     This  would  probably  be  beneficial  for  all  concerned. 

Henderson — The  buildings  are  old  and  badly  out  of  repair.  They  are  lo- 
cated about  two  miles  east  of  Oquawka  and  ai'e  used  for  a  county  jail  and 
almshouse.  The  inmates  seem  to  be  well  provided  for  and  the  administration 
is  as  good  as  possible  in  such  a  place.  The  expenses  of  the  jail  and  the 
almshouse  are  not  kept  separately  and  the  figures  given  in  the  tables  for 
each  are  approximate. 

Henri/ — The  premises  are  in  excellent  condition  in  every  respect.  The 
equipment  is  equaled  by  few  almshouses  in  the  State.  The  inmates  are  com- 
fortably housed,  well  fed  and  clothed.  The  buildings  need  no  improvements 
other  than  those  now  in  progress.  The  farm  is  very  productive,  and  the 
garden,  a  large  one,  contains  all  kinds  of  vegetables  in  profusion.  Twenty- 
five  fresh  cows  produce  all  the  milk  and  butter  needed.  A  large  icehouse 
contains  a  sufficient  supply  for  the  season.  Fresh  beef  is  furnished  the  in- 
mates three  times  a  week  and  salt  and  smoked  meats  daily.  Eighty-eight 
head  of  fat  cattle  were  on  hand.  The  present  superintendent  has  been  in 
charge  for  nearly  thirty  years,  and  probably  no  man  in  the  State  is  better 
qualified  for  the  position. 

Iroquois — This  institution  is  in  excellent  condition  and  no  improvements  are 
needed.  The  inmates  appear  to  be  properly  cared  for  and  well  fed  and 
clothed. 

Jasper — The  buildings  are  old  frames  and  in  bad  condition.  In  fact,  so  bad 
as  not  to  be  worth  repairing.  Considering  the  shape  they  are  in,  they  are 
kept  wonderfully  clean.  They  should  be  replaced  by  larger  and  more  modern 
structures.  The  inmates  are  as  well  cared  for  as  is  possible  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. The  present  superintendent  has  been  in  charge  for  seven 
years  and  has  over  two  years  to  serve  before  the  expiration  of  his  contract. 
He  is  entitled  to  great  credit  for  his  humane  and  efficient  management. 

Jefferson — The  building  is  a  two  story  brick,  in  good  condition  and 
well  adapted  to  the  use  to  which  it  is  put.  It  is  kept  clean  and  comfortable. 
The  appearance  of  the  inmates  indicate  good  care.  They  are  well  fed, 
clothed  and  housed.  No  improvements  are  needed  at  present  in  building, 
equipment  or  administration. 

Jersey — The  buildings  here  are  comfortable  and  clean.  The  inmates  are 
well  cared  for  in  every  particular.  The  farm  is  productive  and  well  man- 
aged. 

JoDaviess — The  buildings  are  in  good  condition  and  well  taken  care  of. 
There  ai'e  several  improvements  needed,  among  them  being  a  small  engine 
for  forcing  water  through  the  buildings,  both  as  a  matter  of  convenience  and 
for  fire  protection.  A  new  furnace  is  also  needed.  The  old  one  is  in  a  danger- 
ous condition  and  is  a  menace  to  the  lives  of  the  inmates  as  well  as  to  the 
buildings.  Last  winter  one  of  the  buildings  was  set  on  fire  by  it.  The  in- 
mates are  well  provided  for  in  most  respects,  and  unusually  good  provision 
is  made  for  the  comfort  and  safety  of  the  insane.  The  management  is  very 
commendable.  There  is  a  half-breed  Indian  woman  here  who  has  been  a 
county  charge  for  55  years. 
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Johnson — The  buildinn^s  are  old  but  in  very  fair  condition.  Tlie  equipment 
is  incomplete.  There  should  be  cages  or  cells  for  confining  insane  patients 
who  become  violent  and  unruly.  A  hospital  room  is  also  needed.  The  in- 
mates are  as  well  eared  for  as  is  possible  under  the  circumstances.  They  are 
well  fed,  humanely  treated  and  their  clothing  and  bedding  clean.  The 
furniture  is  old  and  the  supply  scant.  The  administration  reflects  more 
credit  upon  the  superintendent  than  upon  the  county  commissioners.  The 
superintendent  undoubtedly  does  the  best  he  can  with  the  meagre  means  at 
his  command. 

Knyie — The  almshouse  is  one  of  the  largest,  best  equipped  and  man- 
aged in  the  State.  The  appearance  of  the  inmates  indicates  good 
care.  They  are  well  fed,  comfortably  clothed  and  have  as  good  beds  and 
bedding  as  could  be  found  in  many  private  homes.  They  are  fixed  to  live  far 
more  comfortably  than  the  average  self  sustaining  citizen.  Tha  insane  are 
under  the  watchful  care  of  able  attendants  who  minister  to  their  every  need. 
The  farm  management  is  excellent  and  the  results  most  satisfactory.  The 
crops  this  season  have  been  bountiful  and  of  good  quality.  An  average  of 
forty  head  of  milch  cows  provide  more  milk  and  butter  than  is  needed  for  the 
institution,  and  the  surplus  is  sold  to  a  creamery.  There  is  a  large  herd  of 
pure  bred  Durham  cattle,  and  a  number  of  Poland  China  hogs,  all  in  the 
very  best  condition,  There  are  many  good  barns  and  out-buildings,  some  of 
them  very  large.  The  floors  of  the  stock  barns  are  of  stone  and  are  kept 
wonderfully  clean.  There  is  a  water  tank  of  a  capacity  of  500  barrels  ele- 
vated to  a  height  of  fiftj'  feet.  This  gives  sufficient  pressure  to  throw  a  good 
sized  stream  over  any  building  on  tbe  premises.  There  is  a  well 
equipped  steam  laundry,  an  electric  light  plant  with  a  seventy  five  horse 
power  Corlis  engine,  an  ice  house,  bakery,  etc.,  all  in  first-class  condition  and 
working  order.  The  administration  could  not  be  better.  The  institution  is 
a  great  credit  to  the  county. 

Kanlahee — This  institution  is  in  good  condition,  the  only  improvement 
needed  being  a  hospital  building.    The  inmates  are  well  provided  for. 

Kendall — This  county  has  no  almshouse.  Each  of  the  nine  townships  pro- 
vides for  its  own  paupers,  and  as  only  five  of  them  have  filed  reports  with 
the  county  clerk,  a  complete  record  is  impossible.  The  reports  of 
the  five  townships  noted  show  that  75  persons  were  aided  during  the  year 
ending  September  11,  1899,  at  a  total  expense  of  $2,900.89. 

Knox — The  buildings  are  superior  in  every  respect,  the  larger  portion 
being  almost  new.  They  are  very  large,  splendidly  arranged,  and  make  a 
good  appearance.  They  are  kept  marvehmsly  clean  throughout,  and  the  best 
of  sanitary  regulations  are  enforced.  The  inmates  receive  the  best  possible 
care  and  treatment,  the  insane  being  especially  well  provided  for.  The  ad- 
ministration is  excellent.  The  present  superintendent  has  been  in  charge  for 
nine  years  and  is  entitled  to  great  credit  for  the  splendid  degree  of  perfec- 
tion attained  in  every  department  of  this  institution. 

Lake — The  buildings  are  amply  large  and  in  fairly  good  condition.  The 
grounds  are  well  kept  and  present  a  neat  and  homelike  appearance.  The  in- 
mates are  well  taken  cffre  of.  so  far  as  is  in  the  power  of  the  superintendent. 
The  equipment  in  the  main  is  poor,  the  furniture  being  old  and  worthless. 
Iron  bedsteads  should  certainly  be  substituted  for  the  wooden  ones  they  now 
have.  The  bedsteads  now  in  use  are  alive  with  bugs.  The  superintendent 
says  he  is  continually  after  them  but  can  not  exterminate  them.  The 
superintendent  has  been  in  charge  for  a  number  of  years  and  seems  to  be  a 
valuable  man. 

LaSnlle — The  buildings  are  large,  of  moderate  design,  and  splendidly 
equipped  They  are  surrounded  by  beautifully  shaded  and  well  kept  lawns, 
b(>un(led  on  one  side  by  the  Fox  river.  The  county  makes  very  liberal  pro- 
vision for  the  care  of  the  inmates  of  this  institution,  rhey  being  as  well  pro- 
vided for  as  those  of  any  similar  institution  in  the  State.  The  insane  are  di- 
vided into  three  classes,  namely,  the  mild  cases,  who  are  permitted  to  mingle 
w'tli  the  sane  during  the  day  time;  the  helpless,  who  are  confined  in  rooms 
and  corridors  of  the  insane  wards,  and  the  violent,  who  are  confined  in  cells. 
All  are  carefully  attended.     The  furniture  in  all  of  the  buildings  is  unusually 
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good  and  the  equipment  throughout  is  very  superior.  It  embraces  electric 
light,  steam  heat,  lire  escapes  on  all  buildings,  and  850  feet  of  large  hose, 
with  proper  connections  and  steam  force  to  protect  all  the  buildings.  The  ad- 
ministration is  above  criticism. 

Lawrence — The  building  is  an  old  rickety  frame  shanty,  unfit  for  habitation 
and  a  disgrace  to  the  county.  It  is  in  a  very  slovenly  and  dirty  condition. 
The  inmates  have  a  neglected  appearance,  especially  the  insane,  whose  beds 
and  sleeping  appartments  are  very  dirty.  The  building  is  not  worth  repair- 
ing and  should  be  replaced  by  a  new  one.  The  administration  should  also  be 
improved. 

Lee — The  buildings  are  of  good  size,  fairly  well  arranged,  and  in  good  re- 
pair. The  worst  feature  about  them  is  that  the  partitions  between  the  rooms 
are  tongued  and  groved  boards,  in  the  crevices  of  which  bedbugs  breed  in 
countless  thousands.  The  superintendent  says  he  has  made  a  good  fight  for 
their  extermination,  but  without  success.  He  has  spent  not  less  than  $150  for 
ditferent  liquids  and  powders  advertised  as  "dead  sbots  for  bedbugs."  These 
partitions  should  be  taken  out  and  replaced  by  plastered  walls.  The  inmates 
are  well  taken  care  of  and  everything  about  the  premises  denotes  good  man- 
agement. 

Livingston — The  building  is  a  large  brick  structure  of  imposing  appear- 
ance and  is  surrounded  by  a  beautiful  lawn  well  provided  with  seats.  It  is 
well  constructed  and  arranged  for  the  purposes  to  which  it  is  put.  It  is 
splendidly  equipped  in  most  respects,  but  needs  a  hospital  ward  and  a  pest- 
house.  An  elevator  should  be  provided,  as  there  are  many  old  people  and 
cripples  whose  sleeping  rooms  are  necessarily  on  the  upper  floors,  while  the 
dining  room  is  on  the  lower  floor.     The  management  is  exceptionally  good. 

Logan — The  general  condition  and  appearance  of  the  premises  is  good. 
All  of  the  inmates  appear  to  be  well  treated.  New  floors  are  needed  in  the 
dining  rooms  and  kitchen  of  the  main  building.  The  almshouse  is  crowded 
in  the  winter  and  more  room  should  be  provided. 

Macon — The  building,  a  very  creditable  one,  is  amply  large,  well  ai;ranged, 
and  in  a  good  state  of  repair.  It  and  the  surrounding  premises  are 
nicely  kept.  The  inmates  seem  to  be  unusually  well  cared  for,  their 
clothing  and  bedding  being  clean  and  of  good  quality.  The  insane  are  hu- 
manely treated  and  well  attended.  It  would  be  an  improvement  in  the  equip- 
ment to  discontinue  the  use  of  the  few  old  wooden  bedsteads  they  have  left, 
and  replace  them  with  iron  ones  which  are  more  easily  cleaned.  The  present 
superintendent  has  been  in  charge  five  years  and  seems  well  qualified  for  the 
position. 

Macoupin — There  is  one  brick  building  here  and  several  shanties.  _  The 
brick  building  is  in  excellent~4*epair  and  the  conditions  are  good  except  in  the 
cells  used  for  the  violent  insane,  which  have  poor  ventilation.  The  frame 
buildings  are  dilapidated  old  shells  which  it  is  impossible  to  keep  in  decent 
order.  They  are  unfit  for  use  and  should  be  replaced  by  new  ones  which  will 
at  least  protect  the  inmates  from  the  elements  and  be  free  from  vermin. 
There  is  a  water  tank  on  top  of  the  main  building  from  which  pipes  run 
through  the  building.  However,  it  has  never  been  connected  with  a  water 
supply.  This  should  be  done  for  fire  protection  and  bathing  purposes.  The 
management  is  probably  as  good  as  is  possible  under  the  existing  conditions. 

Madison — The  buildings  are  pleasantly  and  healthfully  located  on  high, 
well  drained  land,  with  plenty  of  shade.  The  well  kept  lawn  is  beautifully 
decorated  with  beds  of  blooming  plants,  which  is  a  source  of  comfort  to 
the  inmates.  The  brick  building  is  in  a  good  state  of  repair,  but  the  frame 
is  not  fit  for  use  as  the  inmates  can  not  be  kept  comfortable  in  it.  The  prem- 
ises are  kept  very  clean.  The  inmates  look  clean  and  well  cared  for,  and  so 
far  as  could  be  observed,  are  considerately  treated.  Two  or  three  of  them 
are  entirely  lacking  in  intelligence  and  are  so  filthy  in  their  habits  as  to  re- 
quire constant  attention.  A  number  of  improvements  are  needed  in  the 
equipment,  such  as  a  steam  heating  plant,  laundiy,  better  dining  room  facil- 
ities, electric  light  and  a  well  equipped  hospital  ward.  The  management 
seems  to  be  good. 
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Marion — The  buikliiif,'s  are  in  fairly  prood  condition  but  are  not  sufficiently 
large,  some  portions  of  theiu  being:  badly  crowded.  The  premises  are  kept 
clean.  The  inmates  are  well  provided  with  clothing  and  bedding,  and  are 
well  fed.  The  provision  for  the  insane  is  incomplete,  no  place  being  provided 
for  the  violent  or  unruly. 

Marshall — The  buildings  are  in  good  condition  and  seem  adequate  to  the 
needs  of  the  county.  There  is  a  water  tank  with  a  capacity  of  125  barrels, 
which,  if  equipped  with  hose,  would  furnish  good  fire  protection,  whicli  is 
badly  needed.  The  inmates  seem  to  be  well  cared  for  and  the  administration 
generally  is  good. 

Jlfasow— The  buildings  are  in  fairly  good  condition.  The  inmates  ap- 
pear to  be  well  clothed  and  fed.  One  old  soldier  who  is  confined  here  should 
be  sent  to  the  hospital  for  the  insane.  The  superintendent  reported  that 
some  time  ago  this  insane  man  had  caused  him  considerable  trouble,  but 
since  he  "gave  him  a  licking  he  has  behaved  himself."  He  stated  that  he 
took  a  black  snake  whip  and  together  with  his  brother  they  entered  the  cell, 
and  when  the  insane  man  attacked  them  they  threw  him  on  the  fioor  and 
whipped  him. 

Massac — The  building  is  an  old  frame  and  is  badly  out  of  repair.  It  is  in- 
adequate to  the  needs  of  the  county  and  should  be  replaced  by  a  modern  one 
with  l9etter  equipment.  The  management  seems  to  be  all  that  is  desira- 
able. 

MeDoyiough—Ihe  building  is  a  large  fine  brick  structure  of  artistic  design, 
and  together  with  well  kept  surroundings  presents  a  very  fine  appearance  in- 
side and  out.  The  greatest  need  here  is  a  hospital  ward.  The  inmates  are 
neat  and  comfortably  dressed.  Their  rooms  are  clean  and  pleasant  and  the  beds 
and  bedding  of  good  quality.  The  food  furnished  is  good  and  well  prepared. 
The  equipment  throughout  is  complete. 

McHenry — The  building  is  a  substantial  one  and  in  good  repair,  but  has 
proven  too  small  for  the  needs  of  the  county.  An  annex  60  by  30,  and  two 
stories  high  is  now  being  built,  which  will  be  equipped  with  all  modern  im- 
provements. In  addition  to  this  a  boiler  house  20  by  26  is  also  being  built. 
The  inmates  are  well  provided  for  and  the  management  seems  to  be  good. 

McLean — This  institution  is  in  good  condition  in  all  respects  and  its  man- 
agement is  deserving  of  great  credit.  The  only  improvement  needed  is  a 
steam  laundry. 

Menard — The  insane  department  of  this  institution  is  in  a  filthy  condition 
and  the  use  of  soap  and  water  would  greatly  improve  it.  The  inmates  appear 
to  be  fairly  well  clothed  and  fed. 

Mercer — Many  improvements  are  needed  here,  but  as  the  board  of  super- 
visors has  committed  itself  to  the  erection  of  anew  building,  either  in  the  fall 
of  this  year  or  the  spring  of  1901,  we  refrain  from  making  suggestions.  The 
superintendent  seems  to  be  well  qualified  for  his  position  and  does  the  best 
he  can  with  the  means  at  hand. 

Monroe— This  building,  though  not  very  large,  is  a  good  one  and  is  kept  in 
elegant  condition.  It  is  as  clean  as  soap  and  water  can  make  it,  no  vermin 
of  any  kind  being  found.  The  inmates  are  comfortably  clothed  and  are  fur- 
nished good  beds.  The  food  is  of  excellent  quality.  The  only  improvements 
suggested  are  electric  light  and  steam.  The  county  physician  is  virtually 
the  superintendent  of  the  almshouse  and  his  authority  is  supreme.  For  the 
past  three  months  he  has  been  too  ill  to  perform  his  duties  at  the  almshouse 
and  they  have  been  assumed  by  Dr.  Adelsberger,  a  prominent  and  well 
known  physician  and  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Health.  He  is  deeply 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  county's  unfortunates  and  the  present  com- 
mendable condition  of  the  almshouse  is  largely  due  to  his  watchful  care. 

Montgomery— T\\\ii  institution  is  in  fair  condition  and  the  inmates  are  prop- 
erly cared  for,  except  that  a  furnace  should  be  provided. 

Morgan — This  institution  is  in  excellent  condition  in  all  respects.  The  in- 
mates'are  well  cared  for  and  properly  fed.  The  superintendent  reports  that 
a  water  system  should  be  provided. 
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Moultrie — The  premises  are  very  neat,  clean,  in  good  repair  and  seem  to 
meet  all  the  requirements  of  the  county  in  this  line.  The  inmates  are  well 
provided  for  and  are  verj'  fortunate  in  the  present  manag-ement,  which  is  of 
a  high  character. 

Ogle — The  almshouse  here  is  a  good  building  and  beautifully  located  on  the 
banks  of  Rock  River.  It  is  well  arranged  and  comfortably  furnished  and  the 
inmates  receive  the  best  of  care. 

Peoria — This  almshouse  is  in  excellent  condition  and  is  in  good  hands.  The 
inmates  at'e  well  treated  and  fed,  especially  the  insane  who  are  confiued  in  a 
separate  building.     No  improvements  are  needed. 

Pern/— The  building  is  large,  substantially  built  and  well  arranged.  It  is 
in  first-class  repair  and  has  recently  been  painted  inside  and  out,  even  to  all 
the  walls  and  ceilings.  Improvements  much  needed  are  steam  heat  and  bath 
tubs,  which  will  probably  soon  be  put  in.  The  inmates  receive  the  best  of 
<?.are  and  treatment  and  the  administration  is  first-class  in  every  particular. 

Piatt— The  main  building  is  of  brick  and  is  in  fair  condition.  There  are 
also  three  frame  buildings,  two  of  which  are  in  tolerably  good  condition,  but 
the  third,  which  is  used  for  the  insane,  is  badly  out  of  repair  and  alive  with 
bedbugs.  It  is  not  fit  for  use  and  should  be  replaced  by  a  much  larger  build- 
ing, as  the  inmates  in  all  departments  are  badly  crowded.  A  bath  room  and 
a  separate  room  for  the  sick  are  needed.  The  inmates  are  well  provided  for 
and  the  administration  is  good  in  all  respects. 

Pike — The  buildings  are  quite  extensive,  present  a  neat  appearance  and  are 
in  good  repair  throughout.  The  inmates  are  as  well  provided  for  as  in  any 
institution  of  the  kind  in  the  State.  They  show  every  indication  of  good 
treatment.  There  is  a  separate  ward  for  the  insane  in  which  they  receive 
every  needed  attention.  Hot  water  connection  should  be  made  for  the  bath 
tubs  and  a  hospital  ward  provided.  Otherwise  no  improvements  are  needed. 
The  administration  is  very  commendable. 

Pope—Th.\^  county  has  no  almshouse.  All  insane,  deaf-mutes,  blind  and 
epileptic  paupers  are  sent  to  the  State  institutions.  An  average  of  not  more 
than  six  indigent  paupers  are  maintained  by  contract  with  Jos.  R.  Weaver, 
on  his  farm  near  Hamletsburg.  He  is  paid  $8  per  month  for  feeding,  cloth- 
ing and  furnishing  medical  attendance  for  each  inmate.  The  county  officers 
highly  commend  this  arrangement  and  say  the  present  contractor  is  a  first- 
class  man  in  every  respect  and  that  the  paupers  in  his  charge  fare  well. 
Upon  inquiry  as  to  what  the  county  does  in  the  way  of  aiding  worthy  poor 
who  are  temporarily  disabled,  the  reply  was  that  the  county  commissioners 
are  very  liberal  with  such  eases,  but  give  no  indiscriminate  aid,  and 
under  their  administration  worthless  "dead  beats"  were  forced  to  leave  the 
county  for  more  productive  fields. 

Pulaski — The  building  is  in  bad  condition  and  the  furniture  old,  broken, 
infested  with  vermin  and  totally  unfit  for  use.  The  floois  and  paint  are  dirty 
and  everything  about  the  premises  indicates  the  grossest  neglect.  The  in- 
mates look  as  though  they  had  to  shift  for  themselves.  They  are  sadly  neg- 
lected. One  poor  old  man  who  has  been  totally  disabled  by  paralysis  and 
who  has  been  in  this  miserable  place  six  years  is  a  special  object  of  pity. 
Another,  an  idiotic  girl  of  about  20  years  of  age,  is  confined  in  a  filthy  room 
with  neither  light  or  air,  a  close  shutter  without  ventilation  covering  the 
window.  Instead  of  a  bed,  she  has  a  pen  on  the  floor  which  is  too  dirty  for  a 
hog  to  thrive  in.  The  privy  dump  is  under  the  house  in  a  small  box  above 
the  ground,  the  odor  from  which  is  frightful.  The  building,  equipment  and 
management  are  a  disgrace  to  the  county. 

Putnam — The  building  is  inadequate  for  the  purpose.  Though  the  number 
of  inmates  present  is  small,  they  are  very  much  crowded  and  the  place  is 
badly  out  of  repair.  The  premises  are  clean  but  the  equipment  is  very  crude. 
The  inmates  seem  to  be  as  well  cared  for  as  the  conditions  admit. 

Randolph — The  frame  building  is  comparatively  new  and  very  well  ar- 
ranged. It  would  be  comfortable  if  kept  clean.  The  brick  building 
should  be  thoroughly  renovated.  It  is  occupied  by  sane  and  insane,  white 
and  colored,  male  and  female,  sick  and  well,  without  attempt  at  separation. 
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The  beddinpr  and  clothing  of  the  inmates  are  foul,  raftered  and  full  of  vermin 
and  the  gtench  from  the  place  is  disgusting.  The  helpless  insane  are  in  a 
deplorable  condition  and  seem  to  have  little  or  no  attention  from  those  in 
charge.  The  records  are  imperfectly  kept,  though  the  institution  is  pro- 
vided with  a  wefl  ruled  book.  The  administration  is  careless  and  incom- 
petent. 

Richland — The  buildings  seem  adequate  to  the  needs  of  the  county.  The 
premises  are  clean  and  everything  is  in  good  order.  The  most  important 
need  here  is  a  place  for  restraining  the  violently  insane,  and  a  room 
equipped  as  a  hospital  ward.  The  inmates  show  every  appearance  of 
good  care  and  treatment,  the  insane  being  as  well  cared  for  as  is  possible 
with  the  means  at  hand.     The  administration  is  good. 

Rock  Island — The  buildings  are  large,  in  good  condition  and  unusually  well 
equipped  in  every  particular.  The  rooms  are  neatly  and  comfortably 
furnished  and  have  a  very  cozy  and  home-like  appearance.  The  inmates,  and 
especially  the  insane,  are  well  provided  for  in  every  waj'.  The  administra- 
tion is  especially  good.  Taken  all  together  this  is  one  of  the  best  institutions 
of  the  kind  in  the  State  and  is  a  great  credit  to  the  county. 

iSnZine— The  main  building  is  in  bad  condition.  The  plastering  is  broken 
and  cracked  all  over  the  house,  the  floors  out  of  repair,  the  stair-rail 
almost  gone,  and  the  entire  premises  in  a  state  of  decay.  The  frame  build- 
ing is  fit  for  nothing  but  fire  wood  and  should  be  replaced  by  a  new  oue. 
The  brick  building  could  be  put  in  good  repair.  In  the  upper  portion,  which 
is  occupied  by  women,  the  bedding  is  good  and  the  rooms  neatly  kept;  but 
in  the  frame  building  the  conditions  are  less  favorable.  The  furniture  is 
old  and  scanty,  the  bedticks  dirtj'  and  the  bedding  a  disgrace.  One  bed  was 
supplied  only  with  an  old  piece  of  carpet  for  a  covering.  The  inmates  looked 
slovenly  and  neglected,  i'he  food  inspected  was  of  good  quality  and  well 
prepared.  The  superintendent,  in  addition  to  farming  the  125  acres  here,  is 
also  farming  a  place  of  his  own  eight  miles  distant  from  the  poor  farm. 
Consequently  he  has  little  time  to  devote  to  the  inmates.  The  superintendent 
with  his  family  occupies  a  portion  of  the  brick  building,  and  although  it  is 
but  a  few  feet  from  the  frame  shanty,  when  spoken  to  concerning  the  filthy 
condition  of  the  latter,  replied  that  he  had  not  been  in  it  for  a  long  time  and 
did  not  know  how  bad  it  was.  There  certainly  should  be  a  radical  change 
here. 

Sangamon — The  building  is  a  large  imposing  structure,  well  arranged  and 
equipped  for  the  purpose,  and  beautifully  located  on  high  rolling  ground 
which  admits  of  splendid  drainage.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  fine  lawn  which  is 
well  shaded.  The  farm  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  county,  is  well  managed  and 
consequently  very  productive.  There  is  a  large  number  of  inmates  here 
who  are  well  taken  care  of,  special  care  being  taken  of  the  insane,  though 
more  room  is  needed  for  them  and  especially  those  requiring  restraint.  No 
other  improvements  are  needed  at  present  as  many  have  lately  been  made 
under  the  the  careful  direction  of  the  efficient  committee  of  the  board  of 
supervisors  having  these  matters  in  charge.  The  buildings,  equipment  and 
administration  are  a  credit  to  the  county. 

Schui/ler — The  buildings  are  old  but  in  tolerably  good  repair  and  are  very 
well  adnpted  to  the  purpose.  The  inmates  are  well  provided  with  all  neces- 
ities  and  the  management  seems  good. 

Scott — The  building  is  a  very  good  one  but  several  improvements  are  needed. 
There  should  be  floors  in  the  basement  rooms,  a  hospital  ward  should  be 
provided  and  also  bathing  facilities.  The  sane  inmates  are  well  cared  for 
but  the  provision  for  the  insane  is  inadequate  and  should  be  improved. 
The  administration  seems  good. 

Shelby — The  building,  equipment  and  administration  are  good  and  no  im- 
provements seem  to  be  necessary.  The  institution  is  a  great  credit  to  the 
county. 

Stark — This  alms  house,  altliough  small,  seems  to  meet  all  the  requirements 
of  the  county.  It  is  well  equipped  and  managed  and  the  inmates  are  as  well 
cared  for  as  in  most  of  the  larger  institutions. 
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5*.  Clair — This  almshouse  is  one  of  the  largest  and  best  equipped  in  the 
State,  and  is  ably  presided  over  by  a  superintendent  of  splendid  executive 
ability  most  humane  instincts.  There  is  a  large  number  of  inmate  here 
whose  necessities  are  well  provided  for 

Stephenson — The  buildings  here  are  large  and  substantial  and  are  kept  in 
first  class  condition.  They  are  scrupulously  clean  inside  and  free  from 
vermin.  The  bedding  and  clothing  of  the  inmates  are  of  good  quality  and 
kept  clean.  All  of  the  vegetables  and  most  of  the  meat  used  are  raised  on 
the  farm.  Meat  is  served  twice  a  day  and  an  abundance  of  milk  and  butter 
are  supplied,  as  they  have  from  eighteen  to  twenty  milch  cows.  One  of  the 
most  commendable  featutes  is  a  splendid  water  supply,  to  be  used  in  case  of 
fire.  It  is  furnished  from  a  tank  holding  600  barrels  and  having  sufficient 
pressare  to  throw  a  stream  of  water  over  any  of  the  buildings  on  the  place. 
The  administration  is  very  commendable. 

Tazewell— The  new  portion  of  this  almshouse  is  in  good  condition,  but  the 
old  portion  should  be  abandoned  and  torn  down.  The  superintendent  stated 
that  one  of  the  insane  men  became  so  violent  at  times  that  it  was  necessary 
to  chain  him  to  the  floor.  The  visitor  is  of  the  opinion  that  this  man  should 
be  sent  to  the  State  hospital  immediately.  The  other  inmates  appear  to  be 
well  cared  for. 

Union — The  buildings  consist  of  two  one-story  frame  cottages,  each  15  by 
60  feet  in  dimension,  with  a  good  porch  the  full  length.  They  are  comfort- 
ably furnished  and  well  equipped  throughout.  The  farm,  garden  and  orchard 
crops  are  very  promising  this  season.  Everything  about  the  premises  de- 
notes thrifty  management.  The  inmates  are  well  cared  for  in  every  partic- 
ular. 

Vermilion — The  buildings  are  quite  extensive  and  a  large  number  of  in- 
mates are  poorly  provided  for.  The  floors  and  bedding  are  dirty  and 
the  latter  is  literally  alive  with  bedbugs.  Although  most  of  the  windows  are 
provided  with  screens,  the  rooms  swarmed  with  flies.  The  inmates  have  a 
neglected  appearance,  this  being  especially  true  of  the  insane.  The  sewerage 
is  almost  useless,  the  main  sewer  having  caved  in  and  being  full  of  obstruc- 
tions. Three  of  the  old  buildings  are  too  far  gone  to  be  repaired.  They 
should  be  torn  down  and  replaced  by  new  ones.  The  equipment  is  fairly 
good  but  the  administration  is  very  slack.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  county 
spent  over  $6,000  for  the  maintenance  of  this  institution  last  year,  in  addition 
to  the  supplies  raised  on  the  farm,  the  conditions  should  be  far  better. 

Wahash — The  buildings  are  old  one-story  frames,  badly  out  of  repair  and 
poorly  adapted  for  the  purpose.  They  should  be  replaced  by  new  ones.  The 
needs  of  the  county  are  not  great,  as  a  very  small  average  number  of  paupers 
is  cared  for,  and  the  county  is  amply  able  to  provide  for  them  comfortably. 
The  inmates  present,  three  in  number,  seemed  to  be  as  well  cared  for  as  is 
possible  under  the  circumstances. 

Warren — The  buildings  here  are  very  old,  in  bad  condition  and  not  suitable 
for  the  purpose.  The  premises  are  kept  clean.  The  inmates  are  neat 
in  appearance  and  are  well  fed  and  cared  for.  The  administration  is  excel- 
lent. 

Washington — The  buildings  and  surroundings  are  kept  in  first-class  condi- 
tion and  present  a  very  attractive  appearance.  The  inmates  are  well  fed  and 
clothed,  and  their  beds  and  bedding  are  unusually  good.  The  insane  are 
treated  with  special  consideration.     The  administration  is  good. 

Wayne — The  main  building  is  in  fairly  good  repair,  but  like  the  others,  is 
dirty  and  untidy  in  appearance.  The  beds  are  overrun  with  bugs.  The  sane 
are  poorly  provided  for  and  the  insane  are  kept  like  so  many  wild  beasts. 
They  are  quartered  in  a  one-story  narrow  building  fronting  north,  with  win- 
dows on  the  east  and  west  sides,  which  have  no  shades  or  screens,  and  the  hot 
sun  shines  in  on  the  inmates  from  morning  until  night,  while  the  flies  swarm 
over  them  in  countless  thousands.  Most  of  them  have  no  beds  or  bedding  in 
the  iron  barred  cages  in  which  they  are  constantly  confined,  and  some  are 
only  partially  clothed,  two  of  the  men  having  nothing  on  but  short  shirts. 
Their  persons  and  dens  were  filthy  and  the  stench  from  them  sickening.     The 
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superintendent  is  paid  a  salary  of  $700  per  annum,  and  in  addition  e:ets  the 
table  supplies  for  his  family  The  records  in  the  county  clerk's  office  show 
an  expenditure  of  $2,000  diirinj?  the  last  year  for  the  maintenance  of  this  in- 
stitution. This  amount,  if  judiciously  expended,  would  be  ample  to  comfort- 
ably provide  for  these  unfortunates.  The  superintendent  should  be  re- 
moved and  some  competent  and  humane  person  put  in  charge. 

White — The  building  is  in  moderately  good  repair  but  both  it  and  the  in- 
mates have  been  sadly  neglected  in  the  past.  Under  the  present  manage- 
ment, which  was  inaugurated  some  three  or  four  weeks  ago,  the  conditions 
are  rapidly  improving.  The  inmates  are  receiving  every  possible  attention 
and  the  premises  are  being  much  improved. 

Whiteside — The  building,  location  and  grounds  are  good  and  are  a  credit  to 
the  county.  The  only  improvements  needed  are  better  bathing  facilities  and 
a  small  gasoline  engine  for  pumping  water  through  the  buildings,  both  for 
ordinary  purposes  and  as  a  means  of  fire  protection. 

Will — The  buildings  here  are  handsome  brick  structures,  well  arranged, 
and  with  a  few  exceptions,  well  equipped.  There  should  be  a  high  pressure 
boiler  put  in  and  also  an  electric  or  acetylene  gas  plant.  More  land  is  needed 
to  help  make  the  place  self-sustaining,  since  many  able  bodied  men  out  of 
work  are  harbored  here  at  times  whose  labor  could  be  used  to  advantage. 
The  inmates  are  unusually  well  provided  for  in  all  respects  and  the  institution 
and  management  are  alike  creditable  to  the  county. 

Williamson — The  building  is  very  old  and  inadequate  for  the  needs  of  the 
county.  There  is  no  complete  separation  of  the  sexes,  the  sick  or  the  insane. 
The  inmates  are  fairly  well  clothed  and  fed,  but  the  equipment  is  very  scant. 
On  account  of  insufficient  or  uncertain  pay  from  the  county  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  get  medical  or  surgical  attendance  for  the  innaates.  Three  of  the 
leading  physicians  absolutely  refuse  attendance.  One  inmate,  a  man  over 
sixty  years  of  age,  has  been  here  for  six  months  with  a  broken  leg  which  he 
had  the  misfortune  to  break  a  second  time  since  coming  here.  The  physi- 
cians refuse  to  treat  him  unless  the  county  will  guarantee  to  pay  $25  for  an 
operation. 

Wiwiebago — The  almshouse  here  is  a  large  brick  building  of  good  appear- 
ance and  is  well  arranged.  It  is  pleasantly  located  near  the  banks  of  the 
Rock  river,  and  is  healthful,  convenient  and  picturesque.  A  large  number  of 
inmates  are  unusually  well  provided  for.  The  equipment  is  very  complete, 
the  only  thing  lacking  being  a  hospital  ward.  The  institution  and  its  admin- 
istration are  particularly  commendable  and  are  a  credit  to  the  county.  ,■ 

Woodford— The  buildings  are  in  good  repair,  and  are  kept  clean.  The 
inmates  are  comfortably  clothed,  well  fed  and  cared  for.  The  bedding  is 
clean  and  of  good  quality.  The  buildings  should  be  heated  by  steam  as  they 
are  quite  large.  Better  fire  protection  should  also  be  provided.  This  could 
be  secured  at  a  small  expense  by  raising  the  water  tank  to  a  sufficient  height 
to  give  the  necessary  pressure,  and  making  hose  attachments.  The  adminis- 
tration is  good. 
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ASSOCIATIONS  CARING  FOR  DEPENDENT,  NEGLECTED 
AND  DELINQUENT  CHILDREN. 


Under  the  provisions  of  section  13  of  "An  act  to  regulate  the 
treatment  and  control  of  dependent,  neglected  and  delinquent  child- 
ren," approved  April  21,  1899,  in  force  July  1, 1899,  every  association 
in  this  State  receiving  children  under  this  act  is  subject  to  the 
same  visitation,  inspection  and  supervision  of  the  state  commission- 
ers of  public  charities  as  the  public  charitable  institutions  of  this 
state,  and  are  required  to  file  with  said  board  an  annual  or  printed 
report,  "which  shall  include  a  statement  of  the  number  of  child- 
ren cared  for  during  the  year,  the  number  received,  the  number 
placed  in  homes,  number  died,  the  number  returned  to  friends; 
also  a  financial  statement,  showing  the  receipts  and  disbursements 
of  the  association,"  etc. 

In  order  that  these  annual  reports  might  be  uniform  the  board 
adopted  a  form  of  report,  copies  of  which  were  sent  to  the  vari- 
ous associations  in  the  State.  The  following  tables  give  informa- 
tion which  may  be  of  interest  to  the  public,  pertaining  to  insti- 
tutions and  associations  which  have  complied  with  the  law  by  filing 
reports  in  this  office. 
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AMERICAN  HOME  FINDING  ASSOCIATION, 

C>f  Chicago,  Illinois.  Incorporated  December  31,  1897. 

Charles  Waldo  Foreman,  President.  James  W.  Lee.  Secretary. 

S.  Linderoth,  Vice-President.         '  Lawrence  Nelson.  Treasurer. 

George  K.  Hoover.  Superintendent. 

Financial  Condition  June  30,  1900. 


Assets. 

Liabilities. 

$600  00 
300  00 
251  00 

Bills  payable 

Loan  a  due  on  Home 

Interest  due 

$850  00 

Buildines.  improvemenis 

1.335  00 
58  25 

1.735  00 

679  14 

36  39 

Total  liabilities 

Total  assets 

$2,922  39j 

$2. 922  39 

Receipts  and  Disbursements, 
For  year  ending  June  30,  1900. 


Receipts. 

Disbursements. 

Cash  on  hand  at  begiuning:  of  fis- 

$62  06 

1.407  67 

11.697  32 

93  50 

300  00 

Cash  on  hand  at  end  of  fiscal  year. 
Buildings,  improving  "Home".... 

S36  39 
300  00 

6.660  80 

6. 563  36 

Frora  other  sources 

$13,560  55' 

$13,560  55 

1 

Movement  of  Population, 
For  year  ending  June  30,  1900. 


Children. 

SL 
a" 

B 

o 

Children. 

B 
SL 

h3 

o 

o.  Present  at  beginning  of 

7 

6 

83 

96 

2 

4 
70 

9 

10 

153 

Placed  in  homes 

71 
6 
6 

10 

66 
4 

5 

4 

137 

Kelurned  to  friends 

10 

X   1  Committed  by  Court... 
1  Received  otherwise 

Died 

11 

Present  at  end  of  year 

Total 

14 

Total 

76 

172 

93 

79 

172 

Notes.— a.  In  actual  possession  of  society. 

6.  Of  above  172  were  new  cases.  15  for  replacement. 

Number  of  children  under  guardianship  at  beginning  of  year.  113. 

Number  of  children  supervised  in  families  at  beginning  of  year.  113. 
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ASSOCIATION  OF  SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS, 

Of  Hoyleton,  Illinois.  Incorporated  July  29,  1896. 

J.  H.  Dinkmeir.  President.  E.  Berger,  Secretary. 

Carl  Giese.  Vice-President.  P.  Brueckner.  Treasurer. 

C.  G.  Liieberherr,  Superintendent. 

Financial  Condition  March  31,  1900. 


Assets. 

Liabilities. 

Lands 

$1,000  00 

9.000  00 

2,000  00 

25  17 

Loans  

$550  00 

Buildings 

Surplus .  . 

11  475  17 

Furniture  and  stationery 

Total  liabilities 

Cash  on  hand 

$12,025  17 

$12,025  17 

Receipts  and  Disbursements 
For  year  ending  March  31,  1900. 


Receipts. 

Disbursements. 

Cash  on  hand  at  beginning:  of  fis- 
cal year 

$237  86 

2,600  33 

700  00 

Cash  on  hand  at  end  of  fiscal  year. 
Buildings 

$25  17 
600  00 

From  donations 

Salaries 

566  00 

From  other  sources 

2  347  02 

Total  receipts 

$3,538  19 

$3,538  19 

Movement  of  Population, 
For  year  ending  March  31,  1900. 


Children. 

5" 

Total 

Female  .. 

Children. 

Total 

Female  .. 

a.  Pre.«ent  at  beginning  of 

20 

14 

34 

2 
20 

""i7 

2 

year 

Present  at  end  of  year 

Total 

37 

I  Received  otherwise 

2 

3 

5 

Total 

22 

17 

39 

22 

17 

39 

Note.— Number  of  children  under  guardianship  at  beginning  of  year,  34. 
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CHICAGO  HOME  FOR  THE  FRIENDLESS. 

Of  Chicago,  Illinois.  Incorporated  February  12,  1859. 


A.  C.  Bartlett.  President. 

C.  J.  Blair.  Vice-President. 


Mrs.  S.  J.  Wheeler,  Secretary. 
Elbridcre  G.  Keith.  Treasurer. 


Eliza  D.  Everett.  Superintendent. 

Financial  Condition  January  10,  1899. 


Assets. 

Liabilities. 

$310,557  53 

114.269  00 

15.000  00 

250.000  00 

1,721  16 

Bills  payable 

Surplus 

$15,000  00 

676.547  69 

Total  liabilities 

Loans  on  real  estate 

Cash  on  hand 

Total  assets 

$691,547  69 

$691,547  69 

Receipts  and  Disbursements 


For  year  ending  January  10,  1899. 


Receipts. 

Disbursements. 

Cash   on   hand   at    begrinnine  of 

$1,514  20 

4.665  85 

22.966  30 

Cash   on   hand   at   end   of   fiscal 

$1,721  16 

From  donations 

Salaries 

9. 103  79 

From  other  sources 

Other  expenses 

18.321  40 

Total  receipts 

$29. 146  35 

$29. 146  35 

Statement  showini:  movement  of  population  not  griven. 


HOME  FOR  DESTITUTE  CRIPPLED  CHILDREN, 

Of  Chicago,  Illinois.  Incorporated  November  28,  1892. 

Mrs.  Geo.  Sherwood,  President.  Mrs  E.  A.  Delano,  Secretary. 

F.  A.  Winkelman,  Vice-President.  James  S.  Hubbard,  Treasurer. 

Miss.  Isabella  Cochrane.  Superintendent. 

Statement  showing:  financial  condition,  receipts  und  disbursements  and  movement  of 
population  not  given. 
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GIRLS'  INDUSTRIAL  HOME, 

Of  Bloomington,  Illinois.  Incorporated  March  12,  1899. 

Mrs.  Fannie  Means,  President.  Mrs.  Sue  A.  Sanders,  Secretary. 

Mrs.  H.  C,  DeMotte,  Vice-President.  Mrs.  F.  H.  Ela,  Treasurer 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Armstrong,  Superintendent. 

Financial  Condition  January  1,  1900. 


Assets. 

Liabilities. 

Lands 

$5,000  00 

3.500  00 

600  00 

Bills  payable 

$700  00 

Loans  

Interest  due 

3,000  00 
50  00 

Furniture  and  stationery 

Surplus  

5  350  00 

Total  liabilities 

Total  assets 

$9, 100  00 

$9,100  00 

Receipts  and  Disbursements, 
For  year  ending  January  1,  1900. 


Receipts. 

Disbursements. 

Cash   on   hand    at    beginning   of 
fiscal  year 

$126  02 

2,151  24 

46  75 

Cash   on   hand   at   end   of   fiscal 
year 

$203  53 

From  public  funds 

770  00 

From  other  sources 

Other  expenses. 

1  350  48 

Total  receipts 

$2,324  01 

$2,324  01 

Movement  of  Population, 
For  year  ending  January  1,  1900. 


Children. 

5" 

B 

o 

E 
•• 

: 

Children. 

B 

o 

rtPresent   at   beginning  of 

19 
2 
5 

19 
2 
5 

Placed  in  homes 

2 
2 

8 
14 

2 

year 

9 

Committed  bv  court 

Returned  to  friends 

8 

14 

Total 

Total 

26 

26 

26 

26 

Notes— a  In  actual  possession  of  society. 

Number  of  children  under  guardianship  at  beginning  of  year,  4. 


—1  c. 
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ILLINOIS  CHARITABLE  RELIEF  CORPS, 

Of  Chicago,  Illinois.  Incorporated  October  11,  1897. 

John  J.  Crowley,  President.  John  E.  Groves.  Secretary. 

Maria  S.  Callalian,  Vice  President.  Charles  O'Donnell,  Treasurer. 

Mrs.  K.  T.  Kelly,  Superintendent. 

Financial  Condition  October,  1899. 


Assets. 

Liabilities. 

Furniture  and  stationery 

$50  00 

907  58 

Surplus 

$957  58 

Cash  on  hand 

Total  liabilities 

Total  as8et:j 

$957  58 

$957  98 

Receipts  and  Disbursements, 
For  year  ending  October  — ,  1899. 


Receipts. 

Disbursements. 

Cash    on   hand    at   begrinningr   of 

$121  55 

48  50 

1,579  04 

$1,749  09 

Cash  on  hand  at  end  of  fiscal  year. 
Other  expenses 

S907  58 
841  51 

Total  disbursements 

From  other  sources 

Total  receipts 

$1,749  09 

Movement  of  Population. 


Children. 

5* 

s 

g 

s. 

Children. 

E. 
5* 

5" 

5 
S. 

14 

15 

29 

Placed  in  homes 

4 

8 

12 

5 
12 

9 

Placed  in  institutions 

Total 

20 

Total 

14 

15 

29 

17 

29 

Notes.— Of  above,  all  were  new  cases,  none  for  replacement. 

Number  of  children  under  guardianship  at  beginning  of  year,  0. 
Number  of  children  supervised  in  families  at  beginning  of  year,  9. 
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ILLINOIS  CHILDREN'S  HOME  AND  AID  SOCIETY. 


Of  Chicago,  Illinois. 


Incorporated  1897. 


R.  .1.  Bennett,  President.  Mrs.  H.  H.  Gross,  Secretary. 

Arthur  Orr,  Vice  President.  .       F.  B.  Tobey,  Treasurer. 

Hastings  H.  Hart,  Superintendent. 


Financial  Condition  May  31, 1900. 


Assets. 


Liabilities. 


Lands  and  buildings 

Furniture  and  stationery. 

Bills  receivable 

Cash  on  hand 

Total  assets 


$7,638  00  Bills  payable I  $3,890  00 

6S8  00  ILoans 1.000  00 

1.857  00  Interest  due 40  00 

609  00  [Surplus !  5.862  00 

$10,792  00 1         Total  liabilities |  $10.792  00 


Receipts  and  Disbursements. 
For  year  ending  May  81, 1900. 


Receipts. 

Disbursements. 

Cash   on   hand   at,  beginning  of 
of  fiscal  year 

$273  49 

4.963  00 

25,507  09 

4,654  48 

$35,398  06 

Cash  on  hand  at  end  of  fiscal  year. 
Buildings 

$608  70 
638  19 

From  public  funds 

7,435  59 

From  donKtions 

Other  expenses 

26.715  58 

From  other  sources 

$35,398  06 

Movement  of  Population  for  year  ending  May  31,  1900. 


Children. 

a" 

B 
— 

r3 

c 

Children. 

ST 

1? 

3 

H 
o 

a  Present  at  beginning  of 

64 
430 

Placed  in  homes 

394 

10 

h  Received  • 

19 

Died 

13 

Present  at  end  of  vear 

58 

Total 

Total 

494 

494 

Notes.— a.  In  actual  possession  of  society. 

b.  Of  above.  299  were  new  cases.  195  for  replacement. 

Number  of  children  supervised  in  families  at  beginning  of  year.  2.100. 


ILLINOIS  HUMANE  SOCIETY, 


Of  Chicago,  Illinois. 

John  G.  Shortall,  President. 


Incorporated  March  25,  1869, 

Belden  F.  Culver.  Secretary. 

Charles  E.  Murison.  Treasurer. 


Ferd  W.  Peck.  Vice,  President. 

Statements  showing  financial  condition,  receipts  and  disbursements,  and  movement  of 
population,  not  given. 
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ILLINOIS  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  (iIRL8, 

Of  Evanston,  Illinois.  Incorporated  September  27,  1879. 


Mrs.  M.  R.  M.  Wallace,  President.  Mrs.  Margaret  I.  Sandes.  Secretary. 

Mrs.  D.  W.  Richardson,  Vice-President.  Miss  Clara  Hunt.  Treasurer. 

Miss  K.  S.  Miller,  Superintendent. 

Financial  Condition  October  11,1899. 


Assets. 


Liabilities. 


Lands 

Buildings 

Furniture  and  stationery. 
Cash  on  hand 


I 

$140,000  OOi  Loans I    SIO.OOO  00 

141,179  81 


10.000  00,  Surplus 
1.000  00, 


179  81 


Total  assets 8151,179  81j 


Total  liabilities. 


$131,179  81 


Receipts  and  Disbursements, 


For  year  ending  October  11,  1899. 


Receipts. 

Disbursements. 

Cash  on  hand  at  beginning  of  fis- 
cal year    

$125  10 

13, 599  05 

70  25 

5.280  80 

Salaries  and  other  expenses 

Total  disbursements 

$19,075  20 

From  public  funds 

Total  receipts 

$19,075  20 

$19,075  20 

Movement  of  Population  for  year  ending  October  11,  1899. 


Children. 

g 
SI 

B 

E. 

H 

o 

Children. 

5* 

B 

o 
E. 

a  Present  at  beginning  of 

140 

140 

Placed  in  homes  

77 
63 

77 

year 

63 

Total 

Total 

140 

110 

140 

140 

Note— a  In  actual  possession  of  society. 
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ILLINOIS  MANUAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FARM. 

Of  Glenwood,  Illinois.  Incorporated  February  8,  1887. 


Edward  B.  Butler,  President. 

F.  T  Haskell,  Vice-President. 


O.  L.  Dudley.  Secretary. 

Edwin  G.  Foreman,  Treasurer. 


Oscar  L.  Dudley,  Superintendent. 

Financial  Condition  May  1.  1900. 


Assets. 

Liabilities. 

Lands  and  buildings 

$275,876  95 
6,400  00 
1,5-8  98 
2.292  66 

$286, 128  59 

Outstanding  orders  or  checks 

Surplus 

S3, 930  01 

Investments 

282, 198  58 

Cash  on  hand 

Deficit 

Total  assets 

j        Total  liabilities 

$286  128  59 

Receipts  and  Disbursements. 


For  year  ending  May  1,  1900. 


Receipts. 


Disbursements. 


Cash  on  hand  at  beginniDg  of  fis 

cal year 

Prom  donations 

Prom  other  sources 

Total  receipts 


Cash  on  hand  at  end  of  fiscal  year 

$56,537  111  I  Buildings 

9,682  56  i  In  vestments 

31, 203  44   Salaries    

[Other  expenses 


Total  disbursements. 


$1,095  14 
49.814  66 
6.400  00 
16,306  36 
23,776  95 

$97,423  n 


Movement  of  Population  for  year  ending  May  1,  1900. 


Children. 

•*3 

3 

— 
5* 

o 

»                        Children. 

5* 

5 

o 

a  Present  at  beginning  of 

260 
212 
136 

260 
212 
136 

Placed  in  homes 

113 
221 

1 
273 

• » — 


113 

221 

I   f  Committed  by  court 

(.Received  otherwise 

Died 

1 

Present  at  end  of  year 

Total 

273 

Total 

60S 

608 

608 

608 

Note.— a  In  actual  possession  of  society. 

b  Of  above.  597  were  new  cases;  11  for  replacement. 
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PEORIA  COUNTY  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS  AND 
HOME  OF  BLESSING, 


Of  Peoria,  Illinois. 


Incorporated  April  30,  1892. 


Mrs.  Albina  Barrett,  President.  Mrs.  Jennie  Waterhouse.  Secretary. 

Mra.  Sarah  Hamilton.  Vice-President.  Miss  Hattie  Schimpflf.  Trea.surer. 

Mrs.  Sarah  P.  Kimball.  Superintendent. 


Financial  Coadition  June  30,  1899. 


Assets. 

Liabilities. 

$250  00   Outstandins'  orders  or  checks 

S337  07 

722  55 

Surplus 

1,697  07 

1.061  59i 
•     S2.034  14  j 

Total  liabilities 

$2,034  14 

Receipts  and  Disbursements, 
For  year  ending  June  80,  1S99. 


Receipts. 

Disbursements. 

Cash  on  hand  at  beginning  of  fis- 

$461  38 

12  70 

4,975  80 

$5,449  88 

jCash  on  hand  at  end  of  iiscalyear. 

$1,061  5J^ 
1.160  55 

3,227  74 

Total  receipts 

$5,449  88 

Movement  of  Population  for  year  ending  June  80, 1899. 


Children. 

E. 

3 

1 

Children. 

S 
2. 

5" 

B 

a.  Present  at  beginning  of 

34 
14 

8 

34 
14 

8 

1 
11 

3 
35 

7 

year  .. . , 

11 

.    f  (Jommitted  by  court 

Died 

3 

(Received  otherwise 

Present  at  end  of  year 

Total 

3& 

Total 

56 

H 

56 

56 

Notes.— a.  In  actual  possession  of  society. 

b.  Oi  above  18  were  new  cases.  4  for  replacement. 

Number  of  children  under  guardinnsliip  at  be^'inniug  of  year.  34, 

Number  of  children  supervised  in  families  at  beginning  of  year,  16. 
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SATNT  JOSEPH'S  PROVIDENCE  ORPHAN  ASYLUM, 

Of  Chicago,  Illinois.  Incorporated  August  10,  1885. 

Sister  F.  Xavier  (Mahoney),  President.  Treasurer  and  Superintendent. 
Sister  Rose  S.  H.  (Dwyer).  Secretary.  Sister  Matilda  (Donovan),  Vice-President. 

Statement  showing  financial  condition  not  given. 


Receipts  and  Disbursements, 
For  year  ending  June  30,  1900. 


Receipts. 


Cash  on  hand  at  beginning  of  fis 

cal  year 

From  donations 

From  other  sources 


Total  receipts. 


$4,800  CO 
3.814  23 
3, 668  50 

$12,282  73 


Disbursements. 


Cash  on  hand  at  end  of  fiscal  year. 
Other  expenses 


SI. 190  08 
8, 092  65 


Total  disbursements $12,282  73 


Movement  of  Population  for  year  ending  June  30,  1900. 


Children. 


^    I    3 


05        I  : 


Children- 


Present    at    beginning     of 

year 

Received 


Total. 


237 

237 

200 

200 

437 

4371 

Placed  in  homes 

Returned  to  friends 

Died 

Present  at  end  of  year . . . 

Total 


5* 

fO 

12 

160 

2 

263 

437 

12 

160 

2 

263 

437 
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ST.  MARY'S  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS. 

Of  (Feehanville)  Des  Plaines,  111. Incorporated      April  18,  1872. 


James  H.  Burke.  President. 

Peter  Conlon,  Vice-President. 


M.  J    Mooney.  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

Brother  Leontine,  Superintendent. 


Financial  Condition  December  31,  1898. 


Assets. 


Liabilities. 


Lands 

Buildings 

Investments 

Furniture  and  stationery 

Bills  receivable 

Cash  on  hand 

Total  assets 


S68.750  00   Bills  payable. 

68.500  01)1  Loans 

13.075  CO   Surplus 
8. 700  001 


1.79:{  001 
342  60 


$160. 560  60 


Total  liabilities. 


So. 256  21 
40. 0(10  00 
115,304  39 


S160.560  60 


Receipts  and  Disbursements 
For  year  ending  December  31,  1898. 


Receipts. 


Cash  on  hand  at  begrinning:  of  fis- 
cal year 

From  donations 

From  other  sources 


Total  receipts $29,892  57 


Disbursements. 


Cash  on  hand  at  end  of  fiscal  year.  I  S342  60 

Lands I  2,273  91 

Buildings !  2,635  72 

Salaries '  2, 052  00 

Otherexpenses :  22,588  34 

Total  disbursements I  $29,892  57 


Movement  of  Population  for  year  ending  December  31,  1898. 


Notes— Number  of  children  under  guardianship  at  beginning  of  year.  175. 
Number  of  children  supervised  in  families  at  beginning  of  year,  175. 


Children. 

►=3 
a 

a 

Children. 

B 

£1 

g 
£ 

Present  at  beginning  of  y'r 

Committed  by  court 

Received  otherwise 

363 

200 

61 

363 

200 

61 

84 
216 
324 

84 

Returned  to  friends 

Present  iit  end  of  year 

Total  

210 
324 

Total 

624 

624 

624 

624 
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SAINT  VINCENT'S  INFANT  ASYLUM. 


Of  Chicago,  Illinois. 


Incorporated  June  29,  1888. 


Gertrude  Cooney,  President  and  Superintendent. 
-Agnes  E'adgett,  Secretary.  Theresa  Kuefan.  Treasurer. 

Statement  showing  financial  condition  not  given. 

Receipts  and  Disbursements. 
For  year  ending  June  30,  1900 


Receipts. 

Cash  on  hand  at  beginning  of  fls 

cal  year 

From  public  funds   

From  donations 

From  other  sources 

Total  receipts 


Disbursements. 

Cash  on  hand  at  end  of  fiscal  year. 

Buildings , 

Salaries 

Other  expenses 

Total  disbursements 


$.308  57 

12,000  00 

710  14 

12,095  74 


$25, 114  45 


$146  49 
2.  059  09 
2,9:U  25 
19.977  62 


$25,114  45 


Movement  of  Population  for  year  ending  June  'SO,  1900. 


Children. 

2 

3 

o 

Children. 

EL 

'■ 

3 
5 

o 

a  Present  at  beginning  of 

49 

15 

368 

63 

9 

365 

112 

24 

733 

Placed  in  homes 

17 

1,5^ 
189 
70 

20 
4 
148 
156 
103 

37 

Placed  in  institutions 

Returned  to  friends 

Died 

12 

.   /Committed  by  court 

(  Received  otherwise 

302 
345 

Present  at  end  of  year 

Total  

173 

Total  

432 

437 

869j 

438 

431 

869 
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VISITATION  AND  AID  SOCIETY, 

Of  Chicago,  Illinois.  Incorporated  September  19, 1889. 


T.  B.  Hurley.  President. 

Michael  Cudaby,  Vice-President. 


Mary  L.  Curran.  Secretary. 

Bernard  McHueh,  Treasurer. 


Financial  Condition  August  31,  1899. 


Assets. 

Liabilities. 

Furniture  and  stationery 

$100  00  ! Bills  payable 

13  22 
1.136  78i 

$1,250  00 

Cash  on  hand 

Deficit 

Total  assets 

SI. 250  00 

Total  liabilities 

$1,250  OO 

Receipts  and  Disbursements, 
For  year  ending  August  31,  1899. 


Receipts. 


Disbursements. 


Cash  on  hand  at  beginning:  of  fis- 
cal year  

From  donations 

From  other  sources 


Total  receipts 


ICash  on  hand  at  end  of  fiscal  year. 

$87  081  [Salaries 

275  00  I  Other  expenses 

2,867  50' 


$3, 229  58 


Total  disbursements. 


$13  22 

I         1.040  00 
I        2. 176  36 

S3.229  58 


Movement  of  Population  for  year  ending  August  31,  1899. 


Children. 

5 
EL 

2 

Children.                       y 

i  i 

5" 
s 

SL 

E 

Committed  by  court 

Received  otherwise  

243 
356 

77 
259 

320 
615 

1 

Placed  in  institutions 

Total 

559 

336 

935 

Total  

599 

336 

936 

559 

33S 

935 

1 

NofES— Number  of  children  under  truardianship  at  beginning  of  year,  700. 
Number  of  children  supervised  in  families  at  beginning  of  year.  779. 
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GUARANTEE     BONDS     FILED     BY     ASSOCIATIONS    OF 
OTHER  STATES  PLACING  CHILDREN  IN  ILLINOIS. 


Pursuant  to  section  16  of  the  act  to  regulate  the  treatment  and  con- 
trol of  dependent,  neglected  and  delinquent  children,  hereinbefore  re- 
ferred to,  which  requires  that  all  foreign  corporations  placing  children 
in  Illinois  shall  furnish  thisoffice  ageneral  guarantee  thatnochild  shall 
be  brought  into  the  State  having  any  contagious  or  incurable  disease,or 
having  any  deformity,  or  being  of  feeble-mind  or  vicious  character,  and 
that  the  said  association  will  promptly  receive  and  remove  from  the 
State  any  child  which  shall  become  a  public  charge  within  five  years, 
this  board  has  required  such  associations  to  furnish  a  bond  for  each 
child  placed  in  the  State.  These  associations  have  complied  with  the 
law  by  tiling  bonds  in  this  office  for  children  placed  in  Illinois  as  fol- 
lows: New  York  Juvenile  Asylum,  17;  Board  of  Children's  Guard- 
ians of  Vigo  County,  Terre  Haute,  Indiana,  8;  Rose  Orphan  Home, 
Terre  Haute,  Indiana.  21. 

OFFICIAL  BONDS. 

We  furnish  a  list  of  all  bonds  of  superintendents  and  treasurers 
filed  in  this  office,  as  required  by  law,  since  the  date  of  our  last  re- 
port. 

BY  SUPERINTENDEKTS. 

January  1,  1899— Richard  N.  MeCauley.  superintendent  of  the  Soldiers' 
Orphans' Home,  principal;  Aden  Knopf,  Robert  N.  Stotler,  N.  L.  MeCauley 
and  John  C.  Page,  sureties;  amount,  ten  thousand  dollars. 

January  1,  1899— Frank  S.  Whitman,  superintendent  of  the  Northern  Hos- 
pital for  the  Insane,  principal;  Charles  E.  Fuller,  WilUam  D.  Swail  and  John 
Greenlee,  sureties;  amount,  ten  thousand  dollars. 

February  1,  1899— J.  C.  Corbus,  superintendent  of  the  Eastern  Hospital  for 
the  Insane,  principal;  Fidelity  and  Deposit  Company  of  Maryland,  surety; 
amount,  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

January  1,  1900— Richard  T.  Higgins,  .superintendent  of  the  Asylum  for  In- 
sane Criminals,  principal;  Jennie  R.  Higgins,  William  Sonnemann  and  Charles 
T.  Emmet,  sureties;  amount,  five  thousand  dollars. 

BY   TREASURERS. 

March  21,  1899— James  T.  King,  treasurer  of  the  Institution  for  the  Educa- 
tion of  the  Blind,  principal;  Thomas  B.  O'Rear,  James  Wood  and  John  R. 
Robertson,  sureties;  amount,  twenty-five  thousand  dollars. 


APPENDIX 
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STATISTICAL  TABLES. 

Table  I. — List  of  Institutions  and  Snperintendents. 

There  are  at  present,  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  twenty-five  public  institutions; 
twenty-three  in  actual  operation,  and  two  not  yet  completed.  We  ^ive  their 
names,  locations,  and  the  dates  of  their  respective  creation: 


Name. 


Location. 


Created. 


CORRECTIONAL. 


Joliet... 

(Chester 

Pontiac. 

Illinois  State  Home  for  Juvenile  Female  Offenders .Geneva. 


Penitentiary  (Northern) 
Penitentiary  (Southern) 
Illinois  State  Reformatory. 


CHARITABLE.  | 

linois  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb |  Jacksonville  . 

linois  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind Jacksonville  , 

linois  Central  Hospital  for  the  Insane Jacksonville  . 

linois  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home [Normal 

linois  Asylum  for  Peeble-Minded  Children [Lincoln  

linois  Charitable  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary i Chicago 

linois  Northern  Hospital  for  the  Insane ] Elgin 


linois  Southern  Hospital  for  the  Insane 
Illinois  Eastern  Hospital  for  the  Insane.. 

Illinois  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Home 

Illinois  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind 

Illinois  Asylum  for  Insane  Criminals 

Illinois  Soldiers' Widows'  Home 

Illinois  Western  Hospital  for  the  lusane jWatertown 

*IlIinois  Asylum  for  Incurable  Insane Peoria 


Anna 
Kankakee.  .. 

Quiney 

Chicago 

Chester 

Wilmington. 


EDUCATIONAL. 

Normal  University 

University  of  Illinois 

Southern  Normal  University 

Eastern  Illinois  State  Normal  School... 
Northern  Illinois  State  Normal  School . 
*  Western  Normal  University 


Normal 

Urbana  

Carbondale 
Charleston 

DeKalb 

Macomb 


1827 
1877 
1867 
1893 


1839 
1849 
1857 
1865 
1865 
1865 
1869 
1869 
1877 
1885 
1887 
1889 
1895 
1895 
1895 


1857 
1867 
1869 
1895 
1895 
1899 


*In  process  of  construction. 
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List  of  Super intendenis. 


Name. 


Superintendent. 


CORRECTIONAL. 


Penitentiary  (Northern) E.  J.  Murpliy 

Penitentiary  (Southern)  J.  M.  Tanner 

State  Keforraatory i George  Torrance 

Home  for  Female  Juvenile  Offenders iMrs.  Ophelia  L.  Amigh. 


CHARITABLE.  I 

Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb Joseph  C.  Gordon.  M.  A.,  Ph.  D. 

Central  Hospital  for  the  Insane !  F.  C.  Winslow,  M  D 

Institution  for  the  Blind Frank  H.  Hall 

Asylum  for    Feehle-Minded  Children W.  L.  Athon,  M.  D 

Soldiers'  Orphan's  Home R.  N.  McCauley 

Fiye  and  Ear  Infirmary Charles  T.  Garrard 

Northern  Hospital  for  the  Insane [Frank  S.  Whitman,  M.  D 

Southern  Hospital  for  the  Insane W.  A.  Stoker.  M.  D 

Eastern  Hospital  for  the  Insane J.  C.  Corbus.  M.  D 

Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Home William  Somerville 

Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind Joseph  Schabeck 

Asylum  for  Insane  Criminals Richard  T.  Higgrins.  M.  D 

Soldiers'  Widows'  Home Mrs  Margaret  R.  Wiekens 

Western  Hospital  for  the  Insane iW.  E.  Taylor,  M.  D 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Normal  University David  Felmley 

University  of  Illinois Andrew  S.  Draper  ... 

Southern  Normal  University ;Daniel  B.  Parkinson. 

Eastern  Normal  School iL.  C.  Lord 

Northern  Normal  School John  W.  Cook 
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Table  II — List  of  the  Trustees  of  the  State  Inslitiitions._ 

(except  the   penitentiaries  and  universities)   with   the  dura- 
tion OF  their  terms  of  service,  respectively. 


Name. 


Term  Expires. 


NORTHERN  HOSPITAL  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

W.  S.  Cowen 

John  C.  Murphy 

A.  S.  Wright 

EASTERN  HOSPITAL  FOR  THE   INSANE. 

Len  Small 

Almet  Powell 

George  T.  Buckingham 

CENTRAL  HOSPITAL  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

James  A.  Glenn 

P.  L.  Sharpe 

Kenneth  M.  Whitham 

SOUTHERN  HOSPITAL  FOR  THE   INSANE. 

Samuel  Hastings 

L.  Krughoff , 

Henry  H,  Kohn 

WESTERN  HOSPITAL  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

Frank  W.  Gould 

John  I.  McCauley 

Allen  M.  Clement 

ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INCURABLE  INSANE. 

E.  S.  Easton 

George  C.  Rider 

P.  W.  Menke  

ASYLUM  FOR  INSANE  CRIMINALS. 

James  E.  Jobe 

Joseph  B.  Messick 

Thomas  W.  Scott 

INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

George  W.  Harper 

John  H.  Collier 

Robert  Aitchison 


Shannon 

Aurora 

Woodstock  . .. 

Kankakee  

Gilman 

Danville 

Ashland 

Jacksonville  . 
Aledo 

Cairo 

Nashville 

Anna 

Molina 

Clay  City 

Chicago 

Peoria 

Pekin  

Quincy 

Harrisburg 

East  St.  Louis 
Fairfield 

Robinson  

Gibson  City  ... 
Carthage 


March.  1901. 
1903. 
1905 . 

March.  1901. 
1903. 
1905. 

March,  1901. 
1903. 
1905. 

March.  1901. 
1903. 
1905. 

March.  1901. 
1903. 
1905. 

Indefinite... 

March,  1900. 
1902. 
1904. 

March,  1901. 
1903. 
1905. 


-8  C 
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Table  //-Concluded. 


Name. 


Address. 


Term  Expires. 


INSTITUTION   FOR  THE  BLIND. 


N.  W.  Branson... 
Augustus  Dow... 
Edward  W.  Rew. 


ASYLUM  FOB  FEEBLEMINDED  CHILDREN. 


S.  C.  Smiley 

C.  R.  GitTinffs 

George  D.  Corwine. 


SOLDIERS'   orphans'   HOME. 


W.  G.  Cochran. 
VV.  R,  Pace  .... 
Benson  Wood.. 


CHARITABLE    EYE  AND  EAR   INFIRMARY. 


J.  W.  Pettit,  M,  D 

Mrs.  Fiances  B.  Phillips,  M.  D. 
L.  S.  Lambert.  M.  D 


soldiers'   and   sailors'   HOME. 


C.  V.  Chandler 

John  W.  Niles 

William  O.  Wright. 


soldiers'  %vidows'  home. 


Walter  C.  Newberry 

Mrs.  Flora  .Jamison  Miller. 

Mrs.  Agnete  Erickson 

Mrs.  Derelle  W.  Johnson.. 


home  for  juvenile  female  offenders. 


Princeton  .. 

Geneva  

Aurora 

Sycamore  .. 
James  P.  Fletcher Ridge  Farm 


Mrs.  Victoria  M.  Richardson 

Mrs.  L.  H.  Blackman 

William  A.  (College 

Henry  C,  Whittemore. 


industrial  home  for  the  blind. 


L.  L.  Smith 

William  Ludewing. 

William  Barclay 

F.  S   Pcabody  

Jacob  H.  Hopkins.. 


Peter.iburg , 
Pittstield  ... 
Chicago 


O'Fallon 

Terre  Haute. 
Lincoln 


March. 

1901  

'  • 

i;»03 

'  ■ 

1905 

March.  1901. 
1903. 
19«5. 


Sullivan ... 
I  'hicago  .. . 
Effingham , 


Ottawa 

Blooniington 
Galesbuig 


.Macomb  . 
Sterling  . 
Freeport. 


Chicago  ... 
Montieello . 
Chicago  ... 


Evanston. 
Chicago  .. 


.March,  1901. 
1933. 
1905. 


March. 

l9ni 

' ' 

1903 

' ' 

1905 

March, 

1901 

' ' 

1903 

'  * 

1905 

uly. 

1902 

' ' 

1902 

•  * 

1902 

' ' 

1902 

July.  1901. 

'  1901. 

'  1901 

'  19(>2. 

'  1903. 


May.  1901. 

•  1901. 
'  1901. 
'    1901. 

•  1901. 
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Table  XI — Duration  of  School  Terms  and  Vacations. 


1899. 

Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. — Term  of  1898-99  closed  on 
Wednesday,  June  14,  1899.  Vacation  of  thirteen  weeks  and  six 
days.    Term  of  1899-1900  opened  on  Wednesday,  September  20, 1899. 

Institution  for  the  Blind. — Term  of  1898-99  closed  on  Tuesday, 
June  6,  1899.  Vacation  of  fourteen  weeks.  Term  of  1899-1900 
operied  on  Wednesday,  September  13,  1899. 

Asylum  for  Feeble-Minded  Children. — Term  of  1898-99  closed  on 
Friday  June  80,  1899.  Vacation  of  eight  weeks  and  six  days.  Term 
of  1899-1900  opened  on  Friday,  September  1,  1899. 

Soldiers''  Orphans'  Home. — Term  of  1898-99  closed  on  Wednes- 
day May  31,  1899.  Vacation  of  thirteen  weeks  and  four  days.  Term 
of  1899-1900  opened  September  4,  1899. 

1900. 

Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. — Term  of  1899-1900  closed  on 
Wednesday,  June  13,  1900.  Vacation  of  thirteen  weeks  and  six 
days.  Term  of  1900-1901  opened  on  Wednesday,  September  19, 
1900. 

Institution  for  the  Blind. — Term  of  1899-1900  closed  on  Tuesday, 
June  o,  1900.  Vacation  of  fourteen  weeks.  Term  of  1900-1901 
opened  on  Wednesday,  September  12,  1900. 

Asylum  for  Feeble-Minded  Children.  Term  of  1899-1900  closed 
on  Saturday,  June  30,  1900.  Vacation  of  eight  weeks  and  six  days. 
Term  of  1900-1901  opeaed  on  Saturday,  September  1,  1900. 

Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home— Term  of  1899-1900  closed  on  Thurs- 
day, May  31,  1900.  Vacation  of  thirteen  weeks  and  three  days. 
Term  of  1900-1901  opened  on  Monday,  September  3,  1900. 
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Total 
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Soldiers'  and  Sail- 
ors' Home 
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Minded 
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♦Institution  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb. 
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-^CM 
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OO^Atamr«evicoo«tf'r-'^t^co£|vOi 


^-lOt-lO^-MU3^rOCCt^C>JC^ 


ssg' 


Total. 


Home  for  Female 
Juvenile  Offend- 
ers   


Charitable  Eye 
and  i5ar  [nflrm- 
ary 


Soldiers'  Widows' 
Home 


Soldiers'  Orphans' 
Home 


i/i  t— 05  O  ^H  U5 


Soldiers'  and  Sail 
ors'  Home 


»C4e4CM<-4» 


oioM;0'«»'CirtaotD 


MOCOU5eOOC>lTHM«'9i^«-HO»"aO 


Asylum  for  Peeble- 
Minded 


♦Institution  for  the 
Blind 


♦Institution  f  nr  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb 


I  Asylum  for  Insane 
I      Criminals 


Western  Insane 
Hospital 


Southern  Insane 
Hospital 


00    •t~ir>«ii 


Central     Insane 
Hospital 


Eastern    Insane 
Hospital 


Northern  Insane 
Hospital 


93  V 


■~.  _    .  be 


">  OS  C^"      "3 

5  »«"  <a 


<a   .  <i>  2  5  r:  ca  B  08  o8J3J3r:~.S  o  sa 
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Total. 


Home  for  Fe- 
male Juvenile 
Offenders 

Charitable  Eye 
and  Ear  In- 
firmary   

Soldiers'  Wid- 
ows' Home 


Soldiers'        Or- 
phans' Home.. 


Soldiers'       and 
Sailors'  Home. 


Asylum  for  Fee- 
ble Minded 


Asylum    for    In- 
sane Criminals 


Western    Insane 
Hospital 


Southern  Insane 
Hospital 


aOt-"»30»-<0»evlN«^CiS«D50N^ONevlO'<*OJN«-l>HCOe-OJNNO'HOOONCOe«» 


O^^lOr-ieO 
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•SiJ  §  §  2  3=3  ^  S^.S  «l=-|  §  t  5  »i;  S  d^liS  5  S  £-5  gill 3  S  § 


1(U) 


Total. 


Home  for  Fe- 
male Juvenile 
Offenders 


Charitable  Eye 
and  Ear  In- 
firmary   


Soldiers'    Wid 
ows'  Home 


Soldiers'   Or- 
phans' Home. 


Soldiers'      and 
Sailors'  Home 


Asylum  for  Fee 
ble  Minded  — 


Asylum   for    In 
sane  Criminals 


Western   Insane 
Hospital  — 


eoc^iNcoos'4 


C4  50  05  ^"" 


Southern  Insane 
Hospital 


Central     Insane 
Hospital 


Eastern     Insane 
Hospital 


coiootacococoo>conao« 
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Northern  Insane 
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Table  XVIII. — Shoicing  consumjition  of  articles  named,  per 

July  1,  1898,  to 


Articles. 


•z 

» 

Kg 

as 

o  3- 

O  r* 

(B  D* 

CB  et 

■O  (D 

■02 

Measure 

S-3 

9 

•    i-H 

•    i-i 

:  a 

:  a 

•    a> 

•     CB 

•    SO 

:  «» 

:  a 

:  a 

■    a> 

•  t 

CD  tr 


K® 
o  » 


Breadstuffs 

Meat  and  fish 

Vegetables 

Pounds . 

Pecks... 
Pounds . 
Gallons.. 
Quarts.. 
Pounds . 
Number. 
Pounds . 
• ' 

Number. 
Gallons.. 
Pounds . 

273.78 

226.07 

12.41 

4.12 

.80 

2.83 

16  38 

11.71 

7.51 

2.70 

30.20 

.63 

178.96 

2.48 

41.64 

1.261.49 

261.59 

194.35 

15.52 

13.04 

1.94 

19.25 

19.32 

12.45 

7.86 

4.29 

9.66 

.08 

132.07 

1.41 

63.65 

2,573.70 

263.31 
300.71 

16.19 

15.48 
1  03 

34.90 

14.03 
9.08 
3.89 
3.58 

23.78 
3.55 

31.99 
2.33 

4b.  24 

1,417.58 

273.78 
332.63 
10.39 
14.51 
1.86 
12.66 
19.31 
12.75 
12.42 

229.78 

162.78 

19.09 

5.49 

.57 

8.86 

Fruits    

35.21 

6  23 

6.98 

Tea 

2.07 

Butter  and  butterine 

23.49 

.72 

64.85 

4.22 

30.28 

1.155.18 

27.00 
.59 

Eggfs      

45.23 

Syrup  

1.92 

35.39 

Average  number  of  persons  fed .... 

496.99 

Table   XIX. — Showing  consumption  of  articles  named,  per 

July  1,  1899,  to 


25 

H 

O 

CO 

^ 

W? 

Wg 

tcS 

Kg 

t£(B 

o  <^ 

o  S- 

O  r* 

00  tr 

01  tB 

CO  -1 

Z  a 

•a  a> 

«2 

•OSO 

rs  <t> 

■3" 

—  B 

Articles. 

Measure 

»o 

E. 

£. 

E" 

£L 

•  1— 

•    t-l 

H-( 

•  i-i 

'.  a 

:  3 

:  3 

:  3 

:  3 

•    u 

•  t» 

•      OB 

•  p 

■     9 

•    8» 

■      » 

•  » 

:  D 

:  a 

:  3 

:  a 

:  3 

•    a> 

•   n> 

■     (D 

•  (t 

Breadstuffs 

Pounds . 

278  68 

269.55 

198.84 

294.33 

332.89 

Meat  and  fish 

219.23 

231.55 

303.94 

346.59 

168.75 

Vegetables 

Pecks... 

11.26 

11.00 

19.11 

3  76 

13.72 

Rice  and  hominy 

Pounds . 

6.37 

12.52 

2  13 

7.79 

2.66 

Cider  and  vinegar 

Gallons.. 

1  44 

1.21 

1. 01 

2.33 

1.25 

Fruits  

Quarts.. 

1.79 

60.88 

74.26 

10.52 

57.12 

Fruits      

Pounds.. 
.\umber. 

17.30 
12  42 

18  38 
8.41 

16.  (iO 
9.63 

27.50 
8.82 

19.11 

Oranges  and  lemons 

6.70 

Coffee                           

Pounds . 

11.94 
3.22 

11.41 

4.87 

8.96 
2  09 

12.42 
3  27 

6.24 

Tea 

.72 

Butter  and  butterine 

34.49 

23.33 

22.35 

22  17 

25  61 

Cheese 

' ' 

1.77 

.17 

4.42 

.58 

.49 

Eggs 

Number. 

294.90 

171.91 

39.45 

77.71 

47.58 

Syrup  

(iallons.. 
Pounds . 

2  18 
52.84 

1.281.62 

.98 
60  03 

2.595.31 

2.10 
23.19 

1.453.07 

3.30 
59.25 

1.167.44 

1.59 

28.13 

664.95 
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■capita,  as  reported 
June  30,  1899. 


by  each  institution,  for  one  year,  from 
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ft 

"(ti 
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?3 

1-1  '^ 

a  c 

:  S.S" 

B  o 

I   o' 

O-l-h 

o   - 

C35^ 

rTiP 

:  B 

■  » 

:  a 

•  (t) 

:  0 

•  Ms 

•  o 

'.  s* 

.   o 

•  >-l 

'■   Tl 

•  n> 
'.    » 

:  S 

'•    a" 

'•    CO 
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:  o 
;  ►< 

.    'O 

:  ty 
:  § 

:  £ 

•     O 

:  ^ 

<<  to 

:  a 

.   a. 

•      .    CD 

295.88 

237.73 

117.93 

277.65 

156.18 

271.55 

141.25 

254.95 

263.18 

237.04 

307.72 

221.04 

285.48 

196.13 

275.28 

318.91 

127.41 

244.50 

83.15 

234.01 

9.15 

13.39 

29.88 

17.28 

14  98 

9.04 

16.61 

17.53 

15.20 

154.71 

8.64 

2.56 

12.64 

35  07 

1.90 

1.81 

6.43 

2.82 

3.87 

9.17 

4.C9 

1.60 

2.34 

1.51 

.51 

.45 

3.38 

.23 

.97 

1.56 

8.63 

32.24 

50.14 

158.75 

2.28 

24.23 

8.09 

4.79 

17.67 

27.52 

16.43 

110  52 

159.63 

17.97 

26.19 

21.91 

25.73 

25.86 

3.45 

35.57 

4.34 

15.36 

14.27 

27.64 

1.29 

17.54 

10.91 

9.47 

7.63 

11.48 

16.59 

4.14 

7.64 

15.57 

21.73 

2.98 

15.97 

7.28 

3.97 

9.61 

2.14 

.04 

.64 

3.49 

.81 

.35 

3.81 

3.58 

.59 

2.16 

26.18 

17.62 

22.74 

26.30 

21.04 

16.61 

41.96 

32.26 

12.46 

23.66 

.42 

2.41 

1.21 

1.75 

1.18 

1.24 

.26 

.41 

.79 

1.09 

130.75 

86.87 

86.62 

124.87 

98.24 

58.15 

115.50 

205.82 

72.19 

102.29 

4  29 

2.34 

.94 

3  35 

.98 

1.94 

.47 

.22 

2.44 

2.09 

46.09 

50.30 

74.98 

75.26 

52.22 

19.06 

71.77 

63.34 

40.29 

52.25 

192.80 

433.97 

222.25 

857.40 

1,566.06 

428.23 

45. 09 

152.35 

156.42 

10.959.45 

capita,  as  reported  by  each  institution,  for  one  year,  from 
June  30,  1900. 
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353 
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B» 
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:  Bm, 
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Is- 

B  O 

a-B 

:  o' 

•    B 

Bso 

•  6 

•   o 
:  ^ 

?0 

:  B 

•    to 

i  g 

■  £ 
:  IT 

»2 

:  &• 

■    CO 

;  '1 

•  "a 

•  B* 
'.     59 

•  B 
'■    "{. 

H«  CD 

;   B 

:  073 
:  bs§ 
:  2S 

.   B  » 

:  9-5" 

289.70 

228.58 

243.39 

298.15 

147.88 

270.35 

195.09 

209.74 

249  39 

250.46 

383.64 

218.50 

225.71 

176.97 

261  96 

128.19 

155.48 

225.62 

87.89 

223.14 

10.40 

14.48 

14.30 

7.88 

10.72 

11.90 

16.26 

15.38 

13.89 

12.44 

9.99 

4.15 

4.09 

25.49 

3.47 

2.93 

3.36 

3.04 

3.82 

6.56 

1.09 

.02 

.29 

.78 

.69 

.53 

2.75 

.33 

1  04 

1.05 

8.82 

33.94 

136.29 

150.92 

7.51 

86.28 

14.66 

6.87 

20.37 

47.87 

6.83 

36.34 

21.91 

13.76 

19.25 

28.73 

18.39 

31  40 

3.12 

19.90 

9.88 

19.49 

18.29 

17  30 

2.12 

11.74 

7.19 

16.26 

11.41 

11.33 

17.26 

4.17 

6.83 

17.97 

23.11 

2.20 

16.85 

8.64 

4.96 

10.93 

2.58 

.03 

.83 

2  60 

.31 

.40 

4.90 

4.46 

.68 

2.21 

23.41 

21.00 

26.04 

23.46 

20.51 

23.48 

44.08 

34.39 

12.24 

25.47 

.53 

2.86 

1.03 

1.40 

.90 

1.72 

2.41 

1.71 

1.97 

1.57 

163.68 

105.31 

71.11 

117.47 

122  60 

57.94 

217.73 

184  43 

70.15 

124.43 

5.92 

2.45 

.69 

3.85 

.99 

1.99 

.45 

.43 

2.30 

2  09 

47.66 

55.58 

75.31 

90.02 

42.31 

25.37 

74.41 

61.02 

51.15 

53.30 

203.30 

437.51 

238.08 

948.35 

1,565.71 

425.58 

52.99 

164.29 

143.87 

11,342 
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Table  XX — Shoicing  the  comparative  cost  of  provisions,  per  capita, 

from  July  1,  1898, 


Articles. 


O  1 


£.0 


O   TO 


O 


o  o 


oc 


m< 


n 


BreadstuflFs 

Meats,  etc 

Vegetables 

Cider  and  vinegar 

Fruits 

Tea,  coffee,  etc 

Butter  and  butterine. 

Cheese  

Milk 

Eggs 

Syrup  and  molasses. 

Sugar 

All  other  provisions. 
Freight 


Total 


Cost  per  month. 
Cost  per  day..  .. 


Number  of  persons  fed. 


$5  34 
16  72 

1  93 
08 

2  43 
1  72 
5  28 

06 

1  16 

2  42 
36 

2  20 
57 


$4  82 
12  43 
2  27 
18 
2  17 
2  08 

2  29 
01 

3  00 
1  34 

30 

3  35 

31 

35 


$40  27 


3  36 
11 


1.261.49 


$34  90 


2  91 
10 


2,573.70 


$5  40 
18  81 

2  22 
13 

2  27 

1  49 

2  50 
39 
26 
32 
41 

2  58 
39 
34 


$37  51 


3  13 
10 


$4  40 
20  64 

1  55 
15 

2  54 

1  87 

2  12 
08 


63 

89 

1  62 

3  46 

72 


$40  67 


3  39 
11 


1,417.581   1,155.18 


$4  41 

9  77 

2  80 

05 

2  56 

1  78 

2  94 
06 


47 

34 

1  83 

77 


J27  78 


2  32 

08 


496.99 


Table  XXI — Showing  the  comparative  cost  of  provisions  per  capita 

1,  1899',  to 


Articles. 
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S.3 

n 

:  p" 

:  " 

:  3 
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■2.- 
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•  p 
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«3 
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•a  <i 

£° 

:  B 

.      CO 

•  p 
:  B 

•  n 

:  5* 

•  <■ 

•  P 
:  B 

■    a 

Breadstuff  s 

$5  15 
16  15 

2  03 
09 

2  25 

2  19 
6  43 

20 

1  16 

3  57 
45 

2  69 
66 

$5  04 

14  00 

2  06 

11 

2  17 

3  12 
3  02 

02 
3  27 
1  66 

17 
3  15 

33 

57 

$3  42 
21  36 

2  46 
13 

1  88 

1  66 

2  56 
51 
20 
39 
40 

1  22 
39 
25 

$5  22 
21  66 

1  77 
21 

2  42 
2  90 
2  68 

07 

$6  12 

11  18 

Vegetables 

1  77 

Cider  and  vinegar 

13 

Fruits 

3  07 

Tea.  coffee,  etc 

1  44 

Butter  and  butterine 

3  24 

06 

Milk 

Eggs  

70 

74 

3  24 

1  48 
87 

48 

Syrup  and  molasses 

Sugar  

32 

1  42 

All  other  provisions 

57 

Freight 

Total  

$43  02 

$3  58 
12 

1.281.62 

$38  69 

$3  22 
11 

2,595.31 

$36  83 

$3  07 
10 

1.453.07 

$43  96 

$3  66 
12 

1,167.44 

$29  80 

Cost  per  month 

$2  48 

Cost  per  day 

08 

Number  of  persons  fed 

664.95 
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as  reported  by  fourteen  State  i7istitutio)is,for  one  year, 
to  June  So,  1899. 
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•a 
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si 

CO 

o 

2  a> 

B 

(T  3 
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•  ft 

(T 

•  s. 

:  B 
■  & 

$9  74 

S4  64          $ 

I  42          $ 

S  02 

S3  37          $. 

5  77           S 

5  03 

$5  50 

55  76 

$5  40 

21  27 

13  75           1 

i  86         1 

2  73 

19  08 

3  93           1 

i  94 

18  92 

7  14 

14  93 

1  23 

1  51 

187 

2  35 

1  97 

,  10 

3  16 

5  03 

2  99 

2  43 

52 

23 

51 

17 

10 

05 

53 

07 

10 

21 

2  74 

3  78 

1  86 

•i  46 

2  04 

2  40 

I  12 

5  36 

1  47 

2  87 

3  53 

71 

I  69 

3  46 

2  28 

57 

5  41 

2  43 

79 

2  13 

2  74 

1  69 

1  25 

2  62 

2  35 

2  71 

7  69 

4  22 

1  48 

3  21 

06 

27 

12 

17 

12 

12 

04 

15 

11 

13 

05 

1 

)  15 

48 

5  04 
1  12 

8  09 

3  96 

1  34 

1  02 

88 

I  29 

1  03 

2  55 

83 

1  12 

1  06 

58 

17 

45 

22 

42 

17 

12 

57 

43 

2  44 

2  74 

t  79 

i  82 

2  58 

93 

I  07 

3  41 

2  21 

2  68 

3  61 

5  35 

99 
49 

2  57 
54 

84 
32 

J  66 

S  55 

1  80 

1  28 

2  30 
46 

08 

$50  28 

$36  27         $4 

1  95         $3 

9  65 

$36  30"        S3 

5  29         $5 

4  87 

$57  65         $24  73 

$40 

4  19 

3  02 

3  75 

3  30 

3  02 

I  94 

4  57 

4  80 

2  06 

3  39 

14 

10 

12 

11 

10 

10 

15 

16 

07 

11 

192.80 

433.97 

222.25 

857.40 

1,566.06 

428.23 

45.09 

152.35 

156.42 

10.959.45 

as  reported  by  fourteen  State  institutions,  for  one  year,  from  July 
June  30,  1900. 
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O  so 
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:  01 

B 

B  O 

CL-J 

;   o 

•   1-1 

:  a 

.    tD 

:  5.^ 
:  »? 

$9  83          ; 

^  19 

S4  76 

$5  82 

$3  17 

$5  27 

$5  34 

$4  99 

$5  32 

$5  33 

22  95 

5  13 

15  80 

13  71 

20  04 

8  33 

17  01 

18  08 

8  90 

16  02 

3  12 

1  10 

3  36 

83 

1  69 

1  53 

3  45 

4  19 

2  46 

2  27 

13 

10 
4  00 

09 
3  52 

06 
1  86 

08 
3  47 

37 

2  78 

04 
6  37 

20 
1  69 

12 

2  51 

1  30 

2  81 

3  12 

56 

1  78 

3  14 

2  41 

55 

6  14 

2  88 

96 

2  35 

3  10 

2  55 

3  85 

3  02 

2  43 

3  00 

8  37 

4  73 

2  05 

3  64 

08 

35 

14 

17 

10 

22 

39 

25 

29 

20 

54 

75 

8  81 
51 

5  84 
2  23 

9  99 
2  27 

2  13 

1  69 

1  09 

1  20 

1  27 

84 

1  33 

1  35 

47 

19 

49 

16 

50 

14 

27 

54 

44 

2  51 

3  07 

3  86 

4  49 

2  18 

1  26 

4  21 

2  98 

2  76 

2  79 

2  20 

5  62 

1  08 

3  96 

23 

2  96 

1  79 

3  64 

1  85 

1  91 

37 

85 

22 

22 
36 

$52  59         $ 

J6  49 

$40  58 

$41  29 

$35  82 

$36  49 

$58  06 

$60  68 

$27  86 

$41 

$4  38 

S3  04 

$3  38 

$3  44 

$2  98 

$3  04 

$4  84 

$5  06 

$2  32 

$3  46 

54 

10 

11 

11 

10 

10 

16 

16 

08 

12 

203.30 

437.51 

238.08 

948.35 

1,565.71 

425.58 

52.99 

164.29 

143.87 

113.42 
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Table  XXII. — Showing  the  average  number  of  inmales  in  fourteen 
State  of  their  support,  as  reported  by  each  insii- 


Counties. 

Northern 

Insane 
Hospital. 

Eastern 

Insane 

Hospital. 

Central 

Insane 

Hospital. 

Av.No. 

Cost. 

Av.No. 

Cost. 

Av.No. 

Cost. 

.20 

$28  28 

94.07 

$12. 276  52 

Bond.                                   

22.80 

$3,361  83 

15.78 

2,059  34 

2. 

282  82 

11.58 

1.511  22 

16.98 

2.503  67 

25  95 

3.386  58 

59.29 

8.384  16 

47.17 

6.155  89 

Clark  

12.95 

1.831  25 

Clay 

Coles 

47.84 
1.404  06 

6.765  02 
198.546  88 

542.83 

80.039  23 

25.77 

3.644  11 

DeKalb 

35.90 

5.293  40 

DeWitt 

2.39 
28.23 

337  97 
3.991  99 

24.35 

3. 177  78 

32.99 

4.864  31 

Edgar 

35  86 

5.070  94 

24.83 

3.511  19 

Fulton  ...                             

60.98 

7,958  14 

31.96 

4, 170  92 

30.44 

4.304  50 

47.68 

6.222  44 

Henderson  .     .      .          .          

1.21 

157  91 

1. 

45.69 

141  41 

6, 460  99 

21.60 

2.818  86 

34.45 

5.079  60 

88.78 

13.090  44 

3.66 
52.92 

517  56 
7.483  37 

Ki-ihIhU.. 

16.98 

2.503  67 

1.38 

195  15 

37.36 
1. 

5.508  67 
147  45 

108.82 

15.388  16 

35.70 

5.263  90 

53.81 

7.609  23 

31.40 
57.36 
60.08 

4.097  83 

Macon 

2. 

282  82 

7.485  72 

7.810  69 

Jladison 
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State  institutions,  from  each  county  in  the  State,  and  the  cost  to  the 
tution  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1899. 


Southern                 Western 

Insane                      Insane 

Hospital.                Hospital. 

Asylum 
for  Insane 
Criminals. 

Institution 
for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb. 

Inititution 

for 
the  Blind. 

Av. 

No. 

Cost. 

Av.No. 

Cost. 

Av.No. 

Cost. 

Av.No. 

Cost. 

Av.No. 

Cost. 

1. 

1.52 
.2C 
2. 

$206  82 
314  92 
41  31 
413  64 

5.83 
4.42 
1.47 
.74 
.37 
5.16 

$1,516  98 

1.148  78 

383  16 

191  58 

96  86 

1,341  07 

1.21 
.73 
.60 

$346  16 

31.73 

S4.553  26 
2.981  93 

208  84 

20.78 

171  65 

.63 
1.60 
1.13 
1.50 

180  23 

4S.27 

S5.820  81 

457  74 

2. 
1. 

413  64 
206  82 

323  28 

9.64 

1,296  80 

429  13 

1.11 
3.35 
3.68 
1.47 
3.27 
1.82 
2.95 
90.61 
1.48 
.74 
1.69 
1.34 
2.95 
1.47 
1.47 

289  16 
869  60 
957  91 

382  45 
850  37 
478  62 
766  33 

23,553  21 
384  59 
190  87 
440  85 
348  98 
766  33 

383  16 
383  16 

2. 

413  64 

.72 
3.16 

.61 
2.85 

205  98 

904  04 

20  42 

2,930  27 
2,953  23 
3,534  41 

174  51 

20.58 

815  35 

24  63 

1. 

2. 

59.23 

206  82 

413  64 

12,252  76 

.73 
67.18 

208  84 

26.95 

3.625  39 

19.226  66 

25  72 

3.690  82 

1. 

206  82 

1.37 

2.20 

391  94 

629  39 

1. 

206  82 

.73 

208  84 

1. 
2. 

206  82 
413  64 

.73 

208  84 

10.26 

1.472  31 
3,822  84 
4.199  10 

26.64 

2.20 

.46 

3.68 

2.95 

2.64 

.74 

2.72 

1.34 

1.47 

2.20 

.40 

.25 

1.47 

571  19 
118  S3 
957  91 
766  33 
687  27 
190  87 
705  81 
348  98 
383  16 
571  91 
105  40 
64  80 
383  16 

.71 
1  46 

203  12 

29.26 

417  69 

24  82 

3.561  92 

1. 
1.40 

206  82 
290  02 

2.03 
.71 
.34 

.08 
1.80 
1  73 

580  76 

13.16 

1.888  46 

203  12 

97  27 

1.21 

250  96 

22  88 

24.98 

3.584  63 

514  96 

494  92 

8  78 

1.259  93 

16.04 

59. 

2,157  75 
7, 936  85 

.66 

188  81 

.84 

174  32 

41.39 

5.939  87 
2.653  32 
4,223  21 

3.33 

690  64 

4.45 

2.84 

1.157  32 

737  86 

18.49 

2  94 
2.80 

841  10 

29.43 

2  46 

508  72 

801  05 

2  65 
2.47 

688  71 
643  12 

12.89 

1.734  00 

1.47 

420  55 

18  37 

2,636  10 

3.60 
1. 

745  54 

206  82 

9.38 
1.95 
.74 
2.21 
3.23 
5.53 

2,437  87 
505  66 
191  5S 
574  74 
839  69 

1,436  50 

1.47 

1. 
.16 
.42 

150 

1.48 
.66 
.73 

420  55 

286  09 

45  77 

61.41 

8.261  05 

1. 
1.34 

206  82 
277  00 

120  15 

429  13 

423  41 

18.32 

2,628  92 

188  81 

1. 

2.79 

2.66 

4. 

1. 

7,49 

206  82 
578  34 
550  61 
827  28 
206  82 
1,550  18 

2.95 
3.80 
3.64 
2.95 
4,72 
8-18 

766  33 
987  8;i 
945  11 
766  33 
1,226  41 
2, 125  92 

208  84 

1.50 
1.62 
1.33 

429  13 

463  46 

76.50 

10,978  51 

380  49 
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Table  XXII— 


Counties. 

Northern 
Insane 
Hospital. 

Eastern 

Insane 

Hospital. 

Central 

Insane 

Hospital. 

Av.No. 

Cost. 

Av.No. 

Cost. 

Av.No. 

Cost. 

10  40 
27.53 

SI. 748  74 

3.592  78 

42.50 

5,546  43 

McHenry 

McLean 

41.67 
1. 

$6,129  41 

147  45 

'■ 

t$707  05 

84.45 
18.68 

11.021  09 
2,437  80 

42.50 
67  26 

5,546  43 

7.472  67 

22.62 

3,198  68 

Offle, 

37  66 

!>..<;.<i2  no 

1 

104.04 

13.577  66 

Piatt                                                   ...    

26.49 
47.79 

3.587  56 

Pike                                   

6,236  80 

Pope                                        i 

Pulaski         '' 



3. 

424  23 

95.59 
20.60 
16.74 

12.605  40 

2.688  36 

Scott 

2. 184  62 

7.43 

969  64 

St  Clair 

40.10 

5.912  66 

45.34 

5.917  05 

74.83 

10,581  66 

Wabash                                 

Wasiiington 

White                                         

Will..                  

.08 
1. 

4  42 
147  45 

84.69 

11,975  95 

64.30 

8.006  41 

1. 

.18 

141  41 
25  45 

29.49 
10.60 

3.848  53 

1,383  33 

Total 

1,041.48 

$153,556  86 

2.134.46 

$301,832  23 

1.223  60 

$159,684  73 

Continued. 
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Southern 

lusane 
Hospital. 

Western 

insane 

Hospital. 

Asylum 
for  Insane 
Criminals. 

Institution 
for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb. 

Institution 

for 
the  Blind. 

Av. 
No. 

Cost. 

Av.No. 

Cost. 

Av.No. 

Cost. 

Av.  No; 

Cost. 

Av.No. 

Cost. 

37.16 

5.332  46 

2.52 

$521  18 

4.85 

$1,260  60 

.31 

.70 

1.45 

$88  68 

7.23 

972  60 

200  26 

1.60 

331  90 

2,21 
1.03 
1.47 
.74 
9.63 
1.47 

574  75 
267  8< 
383  16 
191  58 
2.504  83 
383  16 

414  83 

20  96 

3,667  76 

1. 

206  82 

2.90 

.73 

2.18 

829  €6 

208  f'4 

6. 

1. 242  61 

623  67 

26.11 

3,512  39 

1. 
1. 

.18 

206  82 

206  82 

38  48 

16  61 

2.387  84 

2.21 
6.12 
16.19 

.74 
2.95 
5.51 
1.47 
2.21 
8.68 

.74 
2.95 
3.08 

.74 
1.93 
3.52 
1.48 
4.01 

574  75 

1.589  64 

4.209  03 

191  58 

766  33 

1.431  52 

383  16 

574  75 

2.256  96 

191  58 

766  33 

801  96 

190  87 

50139 

914  49 

383  88 

1.042  66 

6.i2 
.73 
.73 

5.11 
.70 

1.20 

2.62 
.71 

1,753  32 

1. 
1. 

3.19 
1. 

206  82 
206  82 
661  21 
206  82 

208  84 

208  84 

1. 

134  52 

1.463  91 

26  07 

3.741  04 

200  26 

343  30 

739  55 

11  62 

1.667  47 
2.692  06 

2U3  12 

18  76 

1. 

206  82 

2.52 

339  00 

35  77 

5.132  99 
2.788  20 

■"■2'65i'75 

1.58 

327  94 

19  43 

1.06 
1.34 

.72 
4. 

.73 

303  25 

is  50 

71.90 

9,672  20 

2.21 

457  22 

383  36 
205  98 

2.05 

423  82 

1, 144  36 

208  84 

38  47 

5.520  83 

1. 

.77 
5.75 
2. 

206  82 

160  74 

1.188  61 

413  64 

3.68 

957  16 

2.28 
.25 

2.06 
.73 

652  28 

71  52 

105.58 

15,151  78 

4.98 

669  92 

13  13 

3.72 

3.65 

.74 

.74 

.64 

2.21 

.74 

3.68 

4.42 

2.21 

4.53 

.74 

7  29 

6.61 

3.413  58 
966  46 
950  08 
191  58 
191  58 
165  23 
574  75 
191  58 
957  91 

1.148  78 
574  75 

1. 178  70 
191  58 

1.895  87 

1.718  53 

589  34 

208  84 

35  55 

5,191  78 

2. 

413  64 

1.36 

389  08 

17  76 

2,548  73 

39.19 

5,271  95 

1.20 
.45 
1. 

244  18 

92  82 
206  82 

1.47 

420  55 

27  80 

3.989  57 
3.471  50 
3.368  18 

24  19 

1.19 

1.17 

1.47 

.73 

.72 
2.65 

340  44 

23  47 

420  55 

49.49 

6,657  54 

2.14 
5.40 

443  63 
1. 107  68 

420  55 

208  84 

19.62 

2.815  66 

205  98 

2  20 
1. 

449  29 
206  82 

758  13 

981.61 

$140,865  64 

431.62 

$58,062  77 

164.31 

$33,982  61 

366  26 

$95,210  59 

166  70 

$47,692  45 
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Table  XXII.— 


Counties- 

Asylum 
for  Feeble- 
Minded.          j 

Soldiers' 

and  Sailors' 

Home. 

Av.No. 

Cost. 

Av.No. 

Cost. 

5.50 

2.75 

2. 

1. 

3. 

3.60 

$764  61 
382  31 
278  04 
139  02 
417  06 
500  47 

143.94 
6.26 
6.85 
.82 
16. 
19. 
4.36 

$15. 171  27 

659  80 

Bond              

722  00 

86  42 

1.686  40 

2.002  60 

459  54 

Carroll                

3.35            353  09 

5.48 
9.74 
8. 

8.85 
2. 

3.76 
10.25 
216.87 
2.64 
1.78 
7.83 
4.82 
3.88 
6.90 
7.54 

761  82 

1.354  05 

1.112  16 

1.230  33, 

278  04 

522  71 

1,424  95 

30. 149  26 

367  01 

247  45 

1.088  52 

670  07 

539  39 

959  27 

1.048  21 

9.43 
12.52 
16.78 

4.81 

2. 

5.53 
15.50 
159.72 

993  92 

1.319  61 

1.768  61 

Clark          

506  97 

Clay 

210  80 

582  86 

Coles              

1,633  70 

Cook        

16,834  58 

Cumberland 

DeKalb      

1.90 

5.74 

8.26 

2. 

2.17 

4.08 

200  26 
605  00 

DeWitt                    

870  60 

210  80 

DuPage 

228  72 

436  00 

6. 
5. 

6.84 
1. 

10.76 
1. 

2.81 
1.68 
2. 
5.84 

834  12 
695  10 
950  89 
139  02 
1,495  85 
139  02 
390  64 
233  55 
278  04 
811  87 

5.75 
8.35 
3. 

606  05 

880  09 

316  20 

33.66 
3.35 

16.52 
2.17 
2.45 

23.33 
3.63 
3.17 

16.69 
3.35 

12.80 
1. 
5.53 

20.01 
8.53 
3.35 

18.26 
2.72 
3.18 

42.26 
5. 

15.26 

3.547  76 

Gallatin 

353  09 
1.741  21 

Grundy 

Hancock 

228  72 

258  23 

2.458  98 

382  60 

Henderdon 

2.73 
1. 

5.84 
9.70 
2.94 
2.87 
4.83 
7. 

379  52 
139  02 
811  87 
1,348  49 
408  71 
398  98 
671  46 
973  08 

334  12 
1.759  12 

353  10 

1.349  02 

Jasper 

Jersey 

105  40 

582  86 

2, 109  05 

899  06 

353  09 

20.70 
3.87 

2,877  70 
538  00 

1.924  60 

Kankakee 

286  68 
335  17 

9.64 
5. 

9.43 
4. 

5.87 

5.48 
12.94 

8.91 

5. 
12.67 

7.69 

4. 

6.86 

2. 

3.81 

4.95 
21.7b 

5.83 

5.78 

1. 

4. 

7.87 

2.95 

2.94 
13.41 

3.69 

1.340  15 
695  10 

1.310  95 
556  08 
816  04 
761  82 

1.798  03 

1.238  66 
695  10 

1.761  38 

1.069  06 
556  08 
814  65 
278  04 
529  66 
688  14 

3.025  07 
810  48 
803  53 
139  02 
556  08 

1.094  OS 
410  10 
408  71 

1.864  25 
512  98 

4.448  20 

527  00 

LaSalle 

1.608  40 

11.63 
11.78 
35.26 
27.52 
27.53 
78.52 

5.75 

5.75 

4. 

6.85 
15.52 
12.45 
41.52 

7. 

12.26 
12.26 
17.79 
20.78 

7.26 

3.35 
83.83 

4.35 

1.225  80 

1.241  60 
3. 726  30 

2. 900  60 

2. 900  60 

8.276  00 

606  05 

606  05 

421  60 

722  80 

1.633  70 

1.312  23 

4.376  21 

737  80 

1,292  20 

1,292  20 

1.875  00 

2.190  21 

Moultrie 

767  20 

Ogle 

353  09 

8.834  62 

458  49 

Continued. 
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Soldiers' 

Orphans' 

Home. 


Av. 
No. 


14.38 
4.79 


5.99 
7.19 


4 

3.60 

9.59 

1.20 

2.40 

4.79 


33.55 
5.99 
5.99 
2.40 


5.99 

3.60 

2.40 

10.78 


3.59 


3.60 
1.20 


2.40 
11.98 
5.99 


2.40 
4.79 


1.20 
4.79 


4.79 


2.40 

3.59 

10.78 

19.17 


•  7.18 
'ii!98 
'"7!i9 


1.20 


1.20 

7.181 

11.98 


Soldiers' 

Widows' 

Home. 


Cost. 


$2,161  53 
720  00 


Av.No. 


Cost. 


Charitable 

Eye  and  Ear 

Infirmary. 


Av.No. 


Cost. 


State  Home  for 

Female  Juvenile 

Offenders. 


Av.No. 


900  39 
l.OSO  76 


721  51 

541  13 

1,441  52 

180  38 
360  75 
720  00 


5,043  07 
900  39 
900  39 
360  75 


18.07 


1.19 


$121  32 


4,871  67 
"'326'82 


.59 

2.36 

.24 


900  39 

541  13 

360  75 

1,620  40 


539  63 


541  13 

180  38 


360  75 

1,800  77 

900  39 


360  75 
720  00 


180  38 
720  00 


.47 


126  71 


269  60 


2.53 


720  00 


360  75 

539  63 

1,620  40 

2,882  32 


1,079  26 
'i.'866*77 
'i,'686'76 


180  38 


180  38 
1, 079  26 
1,800  77 

-19  n 


1.63 


.69 
"07 
"13 


.62 
.42 

.84 

■■"63 

1.04 

1.53 

.76 

1.73 

"2!6i 

41.37 

1.09 

1.62 

.40 

.17 

.34 

.07 

.09 

.46 

.96 

.69 

.15 

1.10 

.56 

.13 

1.85 

1. 

.47 

.17 

.04 

.01 

.53 

1.34 

1.35 

2.68 

1.15 

1.40 


$127  09 
508  37 
51  70 


682  09 


269  60 


439  45 


186  02 
'  i8"87 
"35'65 


.92 

1.20 

1.69 

.55 

2.62 

.04 

2.24 

1.35 

.15 

1.85 

.64 

.49 

.62 

.81 

2.47 

.04 

""oi 

"!35 

.84 


.65 


1.86 


501  46 


1.31 
.52 
.36 
.41 
.32 

3.01 


133  55 

90  47 

180  94 

6'46 

224  02 

329  58 
163  71 
372  66 

""432'97 

8,911  51 

234  80 

348  96 

86  16 

37  62 

73  24 

15  08 

19  39 

99  08 

206  79 

148  63 

32  31 

236  95 

120  63 

28  00 

398  51 

396  35 

101  24 

36  62 

8  62 

2  15 

114  16 

288  65 

290  80 

577  30 

247  72 

301  57 


198  18 
258  49 
364  04 
118  47 
564  37 
8  61 
482  52 
290  80 

32  31 
398  50 
137  86 

86  16 

133  55 

174  48 

532  06 

8  62 

'"i'ih 

"75'39 
180  94 


140  02 


282  19 
112  01 

77  55 

88  32 

68  93 1 

654  85 I 


.26 


2.17 
92.62 


.27 


1.22 


.79 


.16 


.44 
1.36 


1.46 


2.91 


.60 


Cost. 


$135  73 
66  24 


Total. 


Av.No. 


42  01 


350  63 
14, 965  54 


24  24 


43  63 

161  58 


197  13 


122.80 


25  85 
484  74 


1, 173  07 


71  09 
219  75 


235  96 


470  20 


150  27 
114  72 


161  58 


96  95 


266.72 
55.38 
32.54 
27.36 
42.37 
82.24 
19.89 
32.44 
46.19 
92.71 
89.95 
51.06 
34.83 
41.53 
80.56 
2,753.38 
36.90 
40.19 
57.37 
42.33 
38.28 
44.61 
51.78 
10.71 
42.39 
52.21 
42.10 
33.26 
128.11 
19.10 
59.77 
38.78 
36.74 
83.92 
12.86 
24.06 
80  52 
58  61 
85.01 
36.84 
44.24 
50.64 
69.55 
25.03 
161.61 
65.13 
23.26 
127.07 
53.44 
149  52 
24.30 
60.42 
83.10 
97.32 
126.87 
102.30 
185.50 
61.31 
28.01 
49.84 
31.05 
82.12 
60.79 
179.71 
33.91 
46.50 
33  10 
74.08 
108.73 
35.65 
50.85 
225.43 
52.31 


Cost, 


$32,599  26 
8,632  01 
4,696  04 
4, 192  48 
5,473  83 
11,576  74 
2,888  62 
4,789  51 
6,201  46 
13.433  51 
12,669  71 
7. 399  87 
5,841  20 
6, 040  42 
11,996  08 
418,019  76 
5,577  61 
6, 130  80 
8,824  89 
5,649  84 
5,811  83 
6.657  36 
7.580  18 
1.571  39 
6.287  74 
7.521  51 
6, 309  63 
5,271  79 
16. 624  67 
2,802  56 
8,043  99 
5,785  94 
5,661  39 
11, 169  52 
1, 756  55 
3,285  06 
10, 648  04 
8,275  36 
12,576  91 
6.224  07 
6. 702  54 
6.615  50 
10.234  15 
3.348  12 
24.847  91 
9.670  66 
3,446  13 
16, 650  38 
8,285  20 
21.786  99 
3. 664  61 
8.880  79 
12.116  95 
12.870  14 
17.574  43 
13. 466  63 
25.246  96 
9.596  n 
4, 092  .35 
7. 229  77 
4.297  42 
11.400  40 
8.605  59 
24.944  73 
4.519  51 
6, 069  68 
4.600  63 
10.229  78 
16,831  32 
5. 060  77 
7. 862  34 
29.617  34 
7,  958  37 
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Table  XXII.— 


Counties. 

Asylum 

for  Feeble- 

Minded. 

Soldiers' 

and  Sailors' 

Home. 

Av.No. 

Cost. 

Av.No.       Cost. 

Pi  att 

2.93 
6.82 
3. 
1. 

$407  31         3.35I          S3.=;3  09 

Pike 

948  11 
417  06 
139  02 

26.34         2,776  23 

2.                 210  hO 

Pulaski 

7.26 
1. 

8.50 
4. 

19.26 
6.85 

767  20 
105  40 

4.95 
3. 

5.64 
1.91 
14.78 
2.87 

688  14 
417  06 
784  07 
265  52 
2,054  71 
398  98 

899  00 

Richland 

Rock  Island 

Saline    

421  60 

2,030  00 

722  00 

90.30         9,517  62 

6.26             659  80 

Scott    

10.26          1.081  4a 

Shelby 

Stark  

4. 
2.76 

10. 
5.88 
4.86 
2.79 
9.83 
1.67 
1. 
3. 
4. 

3.88 
4. 

10.76 
5. 

9.71 
5.01 

556  08 
383  69 

1,390  20 
817  43 
675  63 
387  86 

1,366  56 
232  16 
139  02 
417  06 
556  08 
539  39 
556  08 

1,495  85 

695  10 
1,349  88 

696  49 

8. 

6. 
58.63 

7.26 
19.78 

3.78 

6.26 

843  20 
632  40 

6, 279  60 

767  20 

Tazewell 

2.084  81 
398  41 

659  80 

Warren 

Washington 

11.2c 
3.35 
2. 

5.75 
12.26 
22  52 
1. 

6  26 
4.63 

1, 186  80 
353  09 
210  80 

White 

606  05 

Whiteside 

Will 

1,292  20 
2, 373  60 

Williamson 

105  40 

Woodford 

659  80 
488  00 

Total 

734.13 

$102,057  46 

1,532.41 

$16l'^527  00 

Concluded. 
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Soldiers' 

Orphans' 

Home. 

Soldiers' 

Widows' 

Home. 

Charitable 

Eye  and  Ear 

Infirmary. 

State  Home  for 

Female  Juvenile 

Otfenders. 

Total. 

Av. 

No. 

Cost. 

Av.No 

Cost. 

Av.No. 

Cost. 

Av.No. 

Cost. 

Av.No. 

Cost. 

4.79 

S720  00 

1,261  14 

180  38 

.16 

1.87 
.38 

$34  46 
402  81 
81  86 

41.16 

102.51 
19.66 
31.72 
11  59 
51.53 
45.23 

111,11 
33.43 

243  28 
38.33 
37.78 
62.15 
17.21 

210.54 
59.92 
76.23 
50.83 

111.48 
21.69 
62.40 
39.27 
3H.88 
43.46 
72,81 

134.81 
28.47 
84.90 
47.20 
10.60 

$6, 080  47 

8.39 

14,621  60 

1.20 

2,952  27 

.76 

$205  00 

4,776  43 

1, 246  36 

7,238  94 

13.18 

1.981  15 

360  75 

541  13 

3.242  29 

1.080  76 

1,620  40 

539  63 

.93 
.95 
.23 
.82 
.13 

200  33 

201  64 
49  54 

176  63 

28  00 

1.71 

$276  30 

6.889  28 

2.40 

.90 

242  64 

15.473  60 

3.60 

4,822  80 

21.57 
7.19 

2. 

.55 

539  20 

148  28 

.  8.15 

1,316  88 

32,063  57 
5,213  02 

10.78 

4,886  42 

3  59 

1.13 

243  41 

9,519  41 

2.217  99 

8.38 

1,259  64 

1.29 

317  78 

.73 
.23 
.67 
.79 

1.37 
.58 
.02 

1.55 
.39 

2.21 
.04 
.62 

1.39 
.62 
.19 

157  25 

49  54 

144  32 

170  17 

295  11 

124  94 

4  31 

333  89 

84  01 

476  05 

8  61 

133  55 

299  42 

133  55 

40  93 

30.447  70 

9, 135  77 

1.92 

517  63 

10,289  52 

7.19 

1,080  76 
1.981  15 

7,330  56 

13.18 

1.93 
1.05 
1.28 

311  85 
169  66 
206  82 

16. 190  43 

3.240  72 

4.79 

720  00 
360  75 

359  25 

360  75 
180  38 
541  13 

8. 768  38 

2.40 

5,73S  76 

2.39 

6. 186  81 

2.48 

6,919  75 

1.20 

10.138  16 

3.60 

1. 

161  58 

19,324  33 

4.313  14 

.89 

239  94 

13,634  28 

7,024  75 

1.383  33 

382.23 

$57,455  54 

37.40 

$10,083  13 

117.60 

$25, 333  06 

134.65 

$21,756  81 

9,448.50 

$1,369,100  88 
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Table  XXIII — Sliowing  the  average  number  of  inmates  in  fourteen 

IState  of  their  support,  as  reported  by  each 


Counties. 


Northern 

In.sane 
Hospital. 


Av.No.       Coat. 


Eastern 

Insane 

Hospital. 


Av.No.       Cost. 


Central 

Insane 

Hospital. 


Av.No.       Cost. 


Adanis 

.32 

$47  42 

98.22 

$12,869  42 

Alexander 

Bond 

Booue 

22.30 

$3,348  76 

Brown 

17.08 

2.237  82 

Bureau 

2. 

296  35 

Calhoun 

12.12 

1.587  96 

Cass 

27.80 

3,642  36 

Champaign 

65.83 

9.754  15 



Christian 

46.01 

6. 028  53 

CJark 

33.67 

4.988  95 

Clay 

Clinton  

Coles 

45.92 
1.385.58 

6.804  06 
205,303  76 

(jook 

592.57 

88.985  27 

Crawford 

Cumberland 

22.48 

3.330  90 

DeKalb 

41.61 

6.248  50 



DeWitt 

1.02 
29.55 

151  14 
4.378  48 

25. 6i 

3, 276  81 

Douglas 

32.21 

4,836  92 

Edgar 

41.25 

6. 112  09 

Edwards  

EflSngham 

Fayette 

Ford 

26.45 

3.919  15 

Franklin 

Fulton 

65.96 

8.642  51 

Gallatin 

Greene 

35  07 

4,595  09 

Grundy 

28.86 

4.276  25 

Hancock 

50.33 

6.594  24 

Hardiu 

Henderson 

1. 

131  02 

Henry 

1. 

48.78 

148  17 
7.227  82 

IroQuois 

Jasper  



Jersey  

22.68 

2.971  53 

Johnson  

94.63 

14,210  44 

3. 
52.11 

444  52 

7.721  23 

Kankakee  

Kendall 

17.34 

2.603  91 

Knox 

1. 

148  17 

37.16 
1. 

5.580  24 
160  17 

111.81 



16.567  09 

Lee 

40.14 

6.027  75 

61.32 

7.604  18 

Logran 

31.62 
62.90 
60.67 

4. 142  85 

2. 
.10 

296  35 
14.82 

8.241  57 

Macoupin 

7.949  37 

Madison 
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State  institutions,  from  each  county  in  the  State,  and  the  cost  to  the 
institution  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1900. 


Southern 

Insane 

Hospital. 

Western 

Insane 

Hospital. 

Asylum  for 

Insane 
Criminals. 

Institution 

for  the 

Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Institution 

for 
the  Blind. 

^l:    cost. 

Av.No.       Cost. 

Av.No. 

Cost. 

Av.No, 

Cost. 

Av.No.       Cost. 

1. 
2. 
.11 

1.85 

$212  70 

425  40 

24  47 

393  9-2 

4.70 

5.11 

1.47 

.74 

SI,  208  42 

1.313  83 

.377  95 

190  26 

190 
1. 

1.11 
.30 
1.94 
2. 

1.54 
1.90 

$387  82 

31.91 

$4,140  96 
3,002  88 

203  90 

23.14 

225  10 

62  19 

394  75 

53.71 

$6,a55  14 

.42 
1.84 
1. 

90  90 
392  75 
212  70 

3.12 

802  18 

407  80 

313  39 

27.66 

3,530  31 

.51 
2. 

3.90 
3.65 
1.44 
2.62 
1.47 
2.83 
90.60 
.74 
2.21 
2  C9 
2.21 
3.69 
3.69 
1.36 

131  13 
514  22 
1.002  73 
938  45 
370  24 
673  63 
377  95 
727  62 
23.294  17 
190  26 
568  21 
537  36 
568  21 
948  74 
948  64 
349  67 

387  S2 

1.22 

261  06 

2. 

4.84 
1.32 
3.67 

407  80 

987  49 

269  96 

22.20 

2.8S0  89 
3,350  65 

747  70 

25.82 

1. 

2. 

63.61 

212  70 

425  40 
13,529  65 

1. 
98.44 

203  90 

83.23 

10.622  86 

20.072  73 

27.60 

3,581  37 

1. 

212  70 

1.99 

2. 

1.01 

406  17 

407  80 

1.70 

362  46 

206  75 

2. 
2. 

425  40 
425  40 

.26 

53  22 

7.90 

1,025  18 
3, 742  28 
4. 165  29 

28.84 

1.47 

.69 

3  69 

3.69 

4.01 

.72 

2.98 

1.47 

2.21 

1.52 

.66 

377  95 
177  41 
948  74 
948  74 
1.031  01 
185  12 
766  19 
377  95 
568  21 
390  81 
169  69 

32.10 

.84 

171  89 

27.11 

3,518  06 

1. 

2.68 

212  70 
573.41 

3. 
1. 

611  70 

13.59 

1.763  57 

203  90 

2. 

425  40 

24.04 

3, 119  67 

2. 
1.95 

407  80 

396  99 

7.93 

1.029  07 

17  70 
62.31 

2,259  09 
7.952  78 

.78 

1^8  23 

3.69 

.90 

4.78 

1.47 

.74 

2.77 

.11 

1.47 

8.93 

2.58 

1.47 

3.68 

1.47 

7.37 

948  74 
231  40 

1.229  99 
377  95 
190  26 
712  19 
28  28 
377  95 

2.295  99 
663  34 
377  95 
946  16 
377  95 

1,894  90 


40.79 

5.293  31 

2,805  63 
4,309  66 

3. 

638  10 

21.62 

2.99 
2.98 

610  07 

33.21 

2.28 

487  75 

607  01 

38.10 

4.862  79 

3.02 

615  78 

18.83 

2,443  56 

4.10 
1. 

872  94 
212  70 

2.99 
1.98 

610  07 

403  72 

65  34 

8,339  50 

1. 

212  70 

2. 

1.90 

2.57 

1. 

1. 

407  80 

387  82 

1. 

212  70 

524  02 

23.46 

3,044  39 

203  90 

1. 

3. 

1. 

4. 

1.53 

8.20 

212  70 
638  10 
212  70 
850  80 
331  57 
1,744  72 

3.78 
2.94 
5.64 
3.68 
7.41 
6.30 

971  88 

755  90 

1,450  10 

946  16 

1.905  18 

1.619  79 

203  90 

1. 

5.00 
1.96 

203  90 

1.020  11 

399  03 

77.48 

10,054  57 
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Table  XXIII— 


Counties. 

Northern 

Insane 
Hospital. 

Eastern                    Central 

Insane                       Insane 

Hospital.         1         Hospital. 

Av.No. 

Cost. 

Av.No. 

Cost.       Av.No. 

Cost. 

. 

28.27 

83.703  94 

45.28 

5.932  88 

42  11 
1. 

S6.323  58 
150  17 

.02 
5. 

$2  97 
740  86 

Mc  Lean 

96.09 
20.10 

12.590  33 
2.633  50 

Montgomery 

42.95 
55.60 

5.627  31 

7.285  07 

20.57 

3.047  89 

Ogle. 

38.15 

5.728  91 

110.62 

14.494  15 

26.96 
49.10 

3,532  30 

Pike 

6.433  40 

— 

3. 

444  52 

103.41 
22.55 
14.71 

13.549  45 

2.954  50 

Scott 

1,927  30 

Shelby! 

Stark 

St  Clair 

42.12 

6,325  09 

48.35 

6.335  14 

80.33 

11.902  64 

Wabash 

White 

Will 

1. 

150  17 

87.23 

12,925  02 

58.95 

8.852  42 

1. 
1. 

148  17 
148  17 

30.12 
10.75 

3.946  32 

1.408  47 

Total 

1.062.29 

S159.522  30 

2,152.20 

S318.895  29 

1.261.33 

$165,265  14 

1 

1 

Continued. 
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Southern 

Insane 
Hospital. 

Western 

Insane 

Hospital. 

Asylum  for 

Insane 
Criminals. 

Institution. 

for  the 

Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Institution 

for 
the  Blind. 

Av. 
No. 

Cost. 

Av.No. 

Cost. 

Av.No. 

Cost. 

Av.No. 

Cost. 

Av.No. 

Cost. 

38.04 

$4,936  07 

1.80 

$384  02 

4.18 

$1,074  72 

17.22 

82.197  84 

1. 
1.93 

$203  90 

1.17 

244  75 

3.62 

.65 
2.62 
1.47 
7.27 

.70 

1.47 

2.21 

5.16 

15.83 

.74 
2.94 
7.51 
1.47 
2.21 
7.13 

.74 
1.47 
2.82 
74 
1.47 
2.94 
2.52 
4.25 
1.39 

930  74 
167  12 
673  63 
377  95 

1,869  43 
179  98 
377  95 
568  21 

1.326  69 

4,070  05 
190  26 
755  90 

1,930  89 
377  95 
568  21 

1,833  25 
190  26 
377  95 
725  05 
190  26 
377  95 
755  90 
647  92 

1.092  71 
357  38 

393  53 

19.39 

2,516  24 

.90 

192  3e 

6.32 

1. 

3.03 

1,287  82 

203  90 

6.04 

1,284  94 

617  88 

30.58 

3,903  00 

1. 
1. 
1. 

212  70 
212  70 
212  70 

18  82 

2,442  27 

8.99 

1. 

2.74 

4.46 

1. 

.87 
3. 
1. 

1,833  47 

1. 

1. 

4.66 
.84 
.55 
.29 

212  70 
212  70 
992  98 
180  64 
118  87 
62  93 

203  90 

557  67 

.80 

102  10 

909  59 

29.13 

3.780  20 

203  9C 

178  00 

611  70 

ii.84 

1,536  47 
2.935  40 

203  90 

22.62 

1. 

212  70 

8.98 

1,146  13 

S5  26 

4.575  33 
2,914  62 

2. 

425  40 

22.46 

1.25 
2.55 
1. 

5.84 
1. 

254  87 

77.10 

9,840  46 

2  90 

617  11 

520  35 

18. 29 

2,373  31 

203  90 

1.26 

268  05 

1,191  38 

203  90 

39.56 

5.i33  38 

1. 

212  70 

3.68 

946  16 

2.88 

588  49 

12.73 

i.624  76 

104.16 

13,516  84 

5.61 
2. 

1.194  61 
425  40 

11.56 

2.76 

3.68 

.74 

.84 

.72 

2.21 

1.14 

2.21 

2.94 

2.21 

4.79 

.74 

4.79 

7.20 

2,973  32 
709  62 
946  16 
190  26 
215  97 
185  12 
568  21 
293  10 
568  21 
755  90 
568  21 

1,231  56 
190  26 

1,231  56 

1,851  19 

3,60 
1. 

.97 

734  85 

203  90 

197  78 

32.83 

4,260  02 

2. 

425  40 

2.96 

603  95 

17.36 

2,252  63 

41.07 

5,241  86 

1.87 

382.52 

27  66 

3.589  16 
3,080  74 
3,551  53 

1. 
1. 
.47 

2.84 
4.67 

212  70 
212  70 
100  22 
606  04 
994  15 

23.74 

1.97 
1.98 

1  96 
2,62 

2  80 
2.89 

401  68 

27.37 

403  72 

50.72 

6,473  50 

399  64 

533  20 

19.22 

2,493  98 

569  69 

2.49 
1. 

530  29 
212  70 

588  00 

995.32 

$129,159  18 

587.25 

$74,952  12 

172  03 

$36,621  70 

*372.17 

S95,689  97 

243.67 

$49,684  91 

♦These  averages  are  figured  on  365  days  in  the  year  instead  of  the  number  of  school  days 
as  shown  in  the  annual  statement. 
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Table  XXIII— 


Counties. 

Asylum 

for  Feeble- 

Minded. 

Soldiers' 

and  Sailors' 

Home. 

Av.No. 

Cost. 

Av.No. 

Cost. 

6.48 

3. 

3. 

3. 

2.84 

4. 

$892  .';7 
413  22 
413  22 
413  22 
391  19 
550  97 

167.40 
10. 

7. 

SI". 097  06 
1  O"-*!  30 

Bond    

714  91 

Boone  

12.37 
15. 

7. 

6. 
10. 
13. 
18. 

8. 

3. 

8. 

18.37 
142.65 

1. 

1. 

5. 

8. 

2.05 

2. 

2.15 

1. 

8. 

1  263  33 

1  531  95 

Calhoun   

714  91 

Carroll 

612  78 

Cass   

Champai£rn 

5.76 
10.43 

8  86 
11.45 

2. 

4. 

11. 

236.61 

3.85 

2.86 

7. 

4  78 

793  39 

1,436  64 

1.220  3& 

1.577  15 

275  49 

550  99 

1.515  17 

32,591  78 

530  30 

393  94 

964  20 

1,021  30 
1  3'''7  69 

Christian 

Clark   

1,838  34 
817  04 

Clay 

306  39 

Clinton  

817  04 

Coles 

1,876  13 
14,569  34 
102  13 
102  13 
510  65 
817  04 

Cook  

Crawford 

Cumberland 

DeKalb 

DeVVitt  

Douglas   

4.               ^^n  fi7 

209  36 

Edgar 

6 
10.95 

826  45 
1,508  26 

204  26 
219  58 

102  13 

Effinirham  

6. 
5. 
7. 
1. 
10.47 
1. 
3. 
2. 
2. 
5.87 

826  45 
688  70 
964  18 
137  74 
1,442  15 
137  74 
413  23 
275  49 
275  49 
808  54 

K17  ni 

7.55            771  n« 

Ford  

3. 

306  39 

Fulton 

31.73 

4. 
20.55 

3. 

2. 
35.47 

4. 

5. 
15. 

3. 
16. 

3,240  58 
40>^  52 

2,098  77 
306  39 
204  26 

3,622  55 
408  52 

Gallatin 

Greene 

Hamilton  

Hardin 

2.60 

1.68 

6. 

9. 

3.78 

3.85 

4. 

7. 

358  13 
231  41 
826  45 
1.239  68 
520  66 
530  30 
550  96 
964  19 

510  65 

Henry 

1.531  95 
306  39 

Jackson 

1,634  08 

Jasper  

Jefiferson  

4. 

20.55 

9. 

3. 
16. 

2. 

2. 
42.74 

5. 
11.55 

1. 
13 
11. 
33.24 
20.5: 
23.37 
70.70 

4. 

8. 

4. 

5. 

16.55 
10. 
43.22 

5. 

10.55 
10. 
20.55 
20. 

6. 

7. 
83.95 

6.28 

408  52 

2.098  77 
919  17 
306  39 

Jo  Daviess 

Kane 

21.52 
4.86 

2.964  17 
669  42 

1,634  08 
204  20 

Kendall 

204  26 

10. 

5. 
10. 

4.96 

6. 

5.84 
15.10 

8.93 

5.84 
13. 

8. 

4. 

5.96 

2. 

4.65 

5.40 
23.48 

6. 

6. 

1. 

5.40 

9  46 

3. 

3. 
14.61 

4. 

1.377  43 
6S8  71 

1.377  43 
683  21 
826  46 
804  42 

2.079  91 

1.230  03 
804  42 

1.790  66 

1.101  95 
550  9^ 
820  95 
275  49 
640  51 
743  81 

3.234  17 
826  46 
826  46 
137  74 
743  81 

1.303  05 
413  23 
413  23 

2.012  41 
550  97 

4,365  09 
510  65 

Lake 

1  17!<  60 

Lawrence  

102  13 

1  327  69 

Livingston 

1  123  43 

3,445  86 
2  098  77 

Macon    

2  3N6  77 

Muilison   

7  220  59 

408  52 

Marshall 

817  04 

408  52 

Massac 

510  65 

McHenry 

1,690  25 
1  021  30 

4  414  06 

Menard 

510  65 

1  077  47 

Monroe  

1  021  30 

2  09S  77 

Morgan 

2,042  60 

612  78 

Ogle    

714  91 

8,574  01 
641  38 

I'crry 

■Continued. 
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Soldiers' 
Orphans' 
Home. 

Soldiers' 

Widows' 

Home. 

Charitable 

Eye  and  Ear 

Infirmary. 

State  Home  for 

Female  Juvenile 

Offenders. 

Total. 

Av. 
No. 

Cost. 

Av.No. 

Cost. 

Av.No. 

Cost. 

Av.No, 

Cost. 

Av.No. 

Cost. 

9.99 

SI.  513  89 

.30 

S72  33 

.54 
3.12 
.01 
.07 
.32 
3.36 
.15 

$129  89 

750  46 

2  41 

16  84 

76  98 

808  19 

36  09 

322.26 
47.62 
13.18 
28.01 
35.03 
86.08 
22  25 
36^57 
54.99 
99.88 
90.78 
18.25 
35,37 
44.59 
82.79 
2.690.77 

200.17 
37.99 
61.88 
47.20 
40.26 
46.89 
61.46 
8.93 
45.78 
56.55 
43.14 
35.28 
29  32 
20.21 
65.49 
38  56 
34.99 
99.26 
12.97 
26.87 
84.07 
63.83 
84.23 
41.93 
48.71 
57.71 
59.56 
26.41 

161.30 
67.56 
24.15 

134.78 
50.80 

156.36 
33.24 
66.82 
79.25 
70.76 

117.73 

100.69 

176.95 
65,06 
30.05 
51.70 
28.31 
90.67 
61.77 

191.11 
32.88 
50,79 
33.04 
80,09 

107  81 
33.17 
57.98 

237.90 
53.07 

$34,431  51 

.47 
.78 

$86  66 
143  81 

8.3^5  73 

4,904  75 

4.425  18 

1. 

151  54 
454  «2 

4.515  61 

3. 

11,798  10 

3,045  10 

4,874  73 

9. 

1.363  87 
454  62 

1.363  87 
303  08 
303  08 
606  16 

.30 

1.04 

1.70 

1.07 

.86 

.30 

1.94 

39.02 

1.04 

.97 

1.03 

.73 

.52 

72  16 
250  16 
408  91 
257  38 
206  87 

72  16 
466  64 
9.385  49 
250  16 
233  32 
247  76 
175  60 
125  09 

.13 

23  97 

7,431  27 

3. 

14,894  85 

9. 

12,785  97 

•> 

.07 

12  91 

8,596  71 

'> 

5,394  05 

i. 

5,987  65 

1.69 
77.73 

311  59 
14.331  32 

12,330  51 

40.95 
5. 

6,205  57 

757  70 
909  24 
303  08 
454  62 

2i.9i 

5,282  42 

444, 174  36 
5,411  92 

6. 

6. 156  60 

2 

1.67 

402  63 

9,621  98 

3. 

6,671  03 

.45 

82  98 

6,295  62 

1. 

151  54 

303  08 

7,393  31 

•> 

1.57 
.03 
.46 

1.52 

377  63 

7  22 

110  65 

365  61 

9,348  92 

1, 134  53 

1. 

151  54 

1.363  87 

454  62 

151  54 

1.363  87 

6,025  91 

9. 

.08 

14  75 

7,718  59 

3. 

6,593  OS 

1. 

1.49 
.61 
.17 
.91 

1.21 
.27 
.79 
.39 

358  40 
146  73 

40  90 
218  89 
290  65 

64  95 
190  03 

93  82 

5,327  18 

9. 

1. 

241  10 

1.64 

302  37 

17,595  43 
2.739  75 

3. 

454  62 

8,546  79 

5,952  13 

3. 

454  62 
303  08 

5,095  00 

2. 

1. 

241  10 

.87 

160  40 

12,707  74 
1,701  10 

3.417  11 

.41 
1.15 

.95 

2.88 

1.69 

.63 

.13 

1.11 

.77 

2.56 

.33 

1.57 

.77 

5.76 

1.09 

.26 

1.13 

.33 

.61 

.31 

.27 

2.03 

.10 

.11 

.67 

98  63 
276  62 
228  51 
692  74 
406  51 
151  54 

31  28 
266  99 
185  22 
615  77 

79  38 

37/  64 

185  22 

1.385  46 

262  19 

62  55 
271  81 

79  38 
146  73 

74  57 

64  95 
488  29 

24  06 

26  47 
161  17 

10,911  68 

4. 

606  16 
1,513  89 
1.513  89 

9,474  84 

9.99 

11,776  56 

9.99 

6,520  93 

.74 

2.09 
3.01 

136  44 
385  ;I4 
554  96 

7,076  45 

5. 

757  70 

7,628  03 

7.976  44 

2. 

303  08 
454  62 
151  54 
303  08 
909  24 

3,697  97 

3. 
1. 

2.94 

708  83 

4.20 

774  37 

25,855  24 
10.641  98 

2. 

1. 
2. 

isi  38 

368  75 

3,752  96 

6. 

17,452  48 

7,730  58 

5. 

757  70 
303  08 
303  08 
606  16 
1.513  89 
1.665  43 

1. 

241  10 

24,290  17 

2. 

4,598  90 

2. 

9, 936  01 

4. 

11,804  06 

9.99 

13, 128  59 

10.99 

1. 

241  10 

.13 

23  97 

16,660  96 
13,865  73 

1. 

151  54 
1.060  78 

22,646  82 

7. 

9,454  35 

3,793  82 

7. 

1.060  78 

7,589  67 

.60 

144  66 

3.775  33 

10. 99 

1,665  43 
303  08 
909  24 

5.31 

979  02 

13,061  84 

2. 

.02 
.32 

.08 
.05 

4  82 
76  98 
19  25 
12  03 

8,981  41 

6. 

.47 
1. 
1.15 

86  66 
184  37 
212  03 

25,974  71 

4,354  21 

6,621  64 

4,382  22 

3. 

454  62 

1.32 
1.78 
113 
.23 
.47 
2.62 

317  50 
428  14 
271  80 
55  32 
113  05 
■    630  19 

.73 

134  59 

10,915  99 

16.962  37 

4,952  56 

3 

454  62 
1, 363  87 
1,212  32 

.64 
.14 

118  00 
25  82 

8.511  25 

9. 
8. 

3. 

723  30 

31,242  17 
7,577  55 
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Table  XXIII— 


Counties. 

Asylum 
for  Feeble- 
Minded. 

Soldiers' 

and  Sailors' 

Home. 

Av.No. 

Cost. 

Av.No. 

Cost 

Piatt.                 

3.14 
6.86 
3. 
1. 

$432  51 
944  90 
413  23 
137  74 

3. 

23.55 
4. 
5. 
2. 
9.82 

20;55 

5. 
85.12 

8.27 

8.55 

5. 

4. 
79.48 

8.27 
16  55 

8.08 

7.43 

1. 
10.55 

2. 

<306  39 

Pike 

2,405  15 

Pope    

406  52 

Pulaski 

610  65 
204  26 

Randolph 

Richland 

Rock  Island 

5.28 
2.92 
6.76 

727  27 
402  20 
932  12 

1.002  92 
498  52 

2.098  77 
510  65 

19.40 
3.87 

2,672  ie 
533  05 

8.693  50 

844  61 

Scott       

873  21 

Shelby  

4. 

3.72 
10.14 

6. 

5.84 

3. 

9.86 

2. 

1. 

3. 

4. 

4. 

4. 
10. 

5. 
11. 

7.69 

550  96 
512  39 

1.396  68 
826  45 
804  41 
413  22 

1.358  12 
275  48 
137  74 
413  22 
550  % 
550  96 
550  96 

1.377  43 
688  70 

1.515  17 

1.059  22 

510  65 
408  52 

St.  Clair  

8.117  49 

Stephenson  

844  61 

Tazewell 

1.690  25 
825  21 

758  81 

102  13 
1.077  47 

204  26 

White 

5. 

7.10 
13.37 
2. 

5.27 
4.27 

510  65 

Whiteside 

Will 

725  12 
1.365  47 

204  26 

Woodford    

538  23 
436  09 

Total 

796.61 

S109. 728  14 

1,533.32 

S156.650  57 

Concluded. 
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Soldiers' 

Orphans' 

Home. 

Soldiers' 

Widows' 

Home. 

Charitable 

Eye  and  Ear 

Infirmary. 

State  Home  for 

Female  Juvenile 

Offenders. 

Total. 

Av. 
No. 

Cost. 

Av.No, 

Cost. 

Av.No. 

Cost. 

Av.No. 

Cost. 

Av.No. 

Cost. 

3. 

$454  62 
909  24 
303  08 

1.18 

$283  83 

40.70 
95.13 
24.11 
32.45 
15.90 
53,65 
41.27 

123.73 
32  26 

239.69 
44.96 
32.26 
59.80 
20.44 

228.08 

110.26 
36.32 
52.39 

114.20 
22.83 
63.21 
37.80 
32.46 
43.72 
70.53 

129.44 
29.80 
88.84 
53.34 
10.75 

$5,874  73 

6. 

13,200  57 

2. 

■■■'i;35 

$325"48 

1.79 
.01 
.11 
.55 
.10 
1.30 
1.71 
.69 
.16 

430  55 
2  40 

26  46 
132  29 

24  05 
312  69 
411  31 
165  97 

38  48 

3,486  01 

4,502  32 

2. 

303  08 

2,404  98 

7.053  47 

8. 

1,212  32 

909  24 

606  16 

1.S18  48 

1,060  78 

1,363  87 

303  08 

1.40 

$258  12 

5.852  65 

6. 

1.28 

308  61 

16,739  77 

4. 

4, 753  25 

12. 

{.if- 

.95 

429  15 
229  05 

8.19 

1.510  01 

31,390  86 
6,221  75 

9. 

4.164  ;^8 

2. 

2.44 

586  89 

8,832  30 

2.545  67 

9.99 

1.513  89 

2. 

4S2  20 

1.92 
.03 
.71 
.73 

1.35 
.66 

461  82 
7  21 
170  78 
175  P9 
324  71 
158  75 

.56 

103  25 

30.494  95 
9,342  28 

7. 

1,060  78 
1,060  78 
1,363  87 

1.82 

438  80 

11.644  10 

7. 

6.925  08 

9. 

i.22 
1.10 

224  94 

202  81 

17. 178  41 

3, 176  92 

7. 

1.060  78 
303  08 

8,468  57 

2. 

.97 
.06 
.48 
.21 

1.62 
.79 

1.90 
.06 

233  31 
14  43 
115  45 
50  51 
389  66 
IbO  02 
457  00 
14  43 



5, 248  83 

4.828  72 

2. 

303  08 
303  08 
454  62 

6,291  51 

2. 

9.677  06 

3. 

1.82 

335  56 

19. 756  83 

4.336  91 

1. 

241  10 

.31 

57  15 

14.159  09 

2. 

303  08 

7.971  20 

1.408  47 

379.88 

$57,567  13 

44.60 

$10,752  96 

124.68 

$29,989  39 

121.12 

$22,331  30 

9,782  31 

$1,416,810  10 
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Table  XXVII — SJioiving  the  number  of  Epileptics  in  the  County 
Almshouses  and  State  Institutions,  also  their  classijication,  num- 
ber under  sixteen  and  over  Jifty  years  of  age,  and  estimates  by 
physicians  on  number  outside  of  institutions. 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  ILLINOIS  CONFERENCE 

OF  CHARITIES  AT  BLOO^EINGTON, 

NOVEMBER  1-2,  1899. 


President,  Wm.  A.  Talcott,  Rockford;  First  Vice-President,  Judge 
O.  N.  Carter,  Chicago;  Second  Vice-President,  Mrs.  Isabella  Laning 
Candee,  Cairo;  Secretary,  Mrs.  H.  T.  Rainey,  Carrollton. 

First  Day — Wednesday,  November  1. 

afternoon  session. 

The  fourth  annual  session  of  the  Illinois  Conference  of  Charities 
was  called  to  order  at  3  p.  m.  in  the  Coliseum  by  President  Talcott. 
Hon.  L.  B.  Thomas,  mayor  of  Bloomington,  was  introduced  and  de- 
livered the  following  welcoming  address: 

Address  op  Welcome. 

By  Hon.  L.  B.  Thomas,  Mayor  of  Bloomington. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:— I  have  the  honor  as  mayor,  in 
the  name  of  my  fellow  citizens,  to  thank  j'ou  for  the  honor  you  have  con- 
ferred upon  us  in  selecting  our  city  in  which  to  hold  your  fourth  annual  meet- 
ing. The  Illinois  State  Conference  of  Charities  was  not  organized  to  advance 
the  interests  of  any  church  or  political  pax-ty,  but  on  the  broad  platform  of 
"The  Fatherhood  of  God  and  brotherhood  of  man,"  and  such  a  platform  com- 
mands the  respect  and  sympathy  of  every  good  citizen.  To  know  that  you 
have  assembled  here  from  all  parts  of  the  great  State  of  Illinois  [is  sufficient 
evidence  that  your  hearts  beat  in  love  and  sympathy  with  those  less  fortunate 
than  yourselves.  In  my  judgment  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  properly  care 
for  its  unfortunate  citizens — the  blind,  the  mute,  the  insane,  destitute  oi'phans, 
aud  the  worthy  poor.  This  should  be  done  by  building  asylums  and  hospitals 
and  abundantly  providing  for  their  proper  maintenance;  this  is  the  primary 
duty  of  society.  These  ai-e  public  charities  and  must  be  established  by  pub- 
lic taxation.  This  public  dutj'  should  be  publicly  enforced,  and  those  who 
are  not  charitable  bj'  nature  should  be  nuide  so  by  law.  The  proper  adminis- 
tration of  charity  is  the  highest  problem  of  statesmanship,  and  it  is  assisting 
the  solution  of  this  problem  that  j'our  society  is  organized.  There  should  be 
in  the  care  of  the  blind,  deaf,  insane,  aud  in  the  care  of  destitute  orphans  and 
sick,  no  place  for  private  charity.  This  being  a  public  dutv.  every  citizen 
should  be  made  to  contribute  according  to  his  means  and  not  his  desires.  I 
do  not  much  favor  what  is  called  "private  charity,"  since  the  motive  which 
often  prompts  it  is  selfishness. 

The  bequests  of  private  fortunes  to  public  uses  alienates  families  and  de- 
stroys family  ties,  while  it  lessens  the  sense  of  public  duty.     Charitably  dis- 
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posed  persons  will  find  a  thousand  ways  o£  dispensing  their  wealth  to  objects 
which  do  not  come  within  the  domain  of  public  charity  without  "letting  their 
right  hand  know  what  the  left  hand  doeth." 

To  ascertain  by  study,  inquiry,  discussion  and  experience  the  best  means 
of  conducting  and  administering  public  charities  in  order  to  realize  the  great- 
est good  for  the  money  expended  is  certainly  a  noble  and  commendable  ob- 
ject. 

I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  our  beautiful  city;  to  our  water  works,  fed 
by  an  underground  lake  of  pure  and  sparkling  water;  to  our  standpipe,  210 
feet  high,  being  the  highest  one  in  the  world;  to  our  electric  light  plant,  ex- 
cellent in  all  its  details,  owned  by  the  city  and  free  from  debt;  to  our  sewer- 
age system,  said  by  engineers  to  be  as  perfect  as  any  in  the  United  States;  to 
our  splendid  street  car  system,  owned  and  operated  by  gentlemen  in  this  city 
who  thoroughly  look  to  the  care  and  accommodation  of  its  patrons;  to  our 
high  school  and  other  public  school  buildings,  to  our  beautiful  parks,  our 
magnificent  churches  and  our  free  library. 

In  conclusion,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  let  me  say  that  it  is  the  sincere  wish 
of  our  citizens  that  your  stay  with  us  may  be  botli  pleasant  and  profitable,  and 
as  mayor  I  tender  you  the  freedom  of  our  city. 

The  President — Mayor  Thomas  informs  me  that  the  Hon.  Jos.  W. 
Fifer,  whose  name  is  on  the  program  for  an  address  of  welcome,  is 
unavoidably  detained  and  unable  to  be  present.  This  is  a  source  of 
great  regret  to  us  all,  as  we  should  have  been  very  glad  indeed  to 
hear  him. 

Miss  Julia  C  Lathrop  needs  no  introduction  to  any  conference  of 
charities.  She  will  now  address  us  on  behalf  of  the  State  Commis- 
sioners of  Public  Charities. 

Address  of  Welcome. 

By  Julia  C.  Lathrop.  Commissioner  of  Public  Charities. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen: — We  regret  that  the  Governor's  illness  prevents 
him  from  being  present  to  greet  you  and  welcome  you  in  the  name  of  the 
State,  and  that  important  business  engagements  render  it  impossible  for  the 
President  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  Mr.  Lawrence,  to  be  present  at 
this,  the  opening  session  of  the  conference. 

On  behalf  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  then  let  me  welcome  you  to  the 
fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  Illinois  Conference  of  Charities.  1  suspect  that 
no  one,  save  a  member  of  the  State  board,  could  welcome  this  gathering  with 
such  a  sense  of  thankfulness  that  the  conference  exists  as  I  for  instance  feel. 
The  board  inaugurated  the  conference  because  it  became  evident  that  the 
problems  involved  in  the  administtation  of  the  public  charities  of  Illinois  are 
quite  too  vast  and  too  subtle  to  be  solved  by  any  five  persons,  or  to  be  rapidly 
solved  by  any  number  of  people.  A  wise  public  interest  and  a  sound  public 
judgment  must  be  painfully  created,  and  it  was  believed  that  this  conference 
would  in  time  be  a  powerful  agency  for  this  purpose.  Already  one  may 
safely  say  that  the  influence  of  the  conference  is  perceptible,  and  it  can  hardly 
fail  to  increase  steadily.  Certainly  we  have  only  too  look  at  the  legislative 
appropriations  year  by  year  to  see  one  indication  of  the  growing  urgency  of 
the  charitable  demand.  The  legislature  of  1897  appropriated  about  three  and 
one-third  millions  of  dollars  for  charities;  the  legislature  of  1899  allowed 
four  and  one-third  millions  of  dollars  for  the  same  purpose.  This  is  already 
the  largest  single  item  in  the  State's  budget.  It  was  about  one-fourth  of  the 
total  State  tax  levy  in  1897.  How  long  before  it  would  bankrupt  our  State 
treasury  at  any  such  rate  of  increase?  It  is  time  to  consider  thoroughly  he 
reason  for  this  expenditure  and  far  more,  the  reasons  of  the  appalling  mis- 
ery which— palliated  as  it  may  by  the  effort  these  great  sums  represent — 
suffers  and  evidently  increases  in  the  obscurity  of  our  ignorance. 
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May  we  not  look  for  growing  light  and  wisdom  from  a  body  like  this  inter- 
ested and  yet  disinterested  meeting  with  free  discussion  and  without  a  tinge 
of  sectarianism  or  party  politics? 

This  is  not  the  time  for  me  to  enter  upon  details,  much  as  I  would  like  to 
illustrate  the  significance  of  these  meetings  by  so  doing. 

Again  I  welcome  you  all  and  bespeak  for  the  Board,  of  which  I  am  a  mem- 
ber, your  cooperation  in  its  heavy  task. 

President's  Address. 

On  behalf  of  this  conference  I  desire  to  thank  the  citizens  of  Bloomingtoa 
for  the  very  generous  invitation  extended  to  us  to  meet  here,  and  for  the 
splendid  manner  in  which  they  have  carried  out  the  promise  that  we  should 
be  properly  cared  for  aud  every  want  supplied.  Bloomingtou  has  a  reputa- 
tion beyond  the  borders  of  our  great  State  as  a  home  citj',  a  city  doing  for 
its  citizens  in  every  way  all  that  can  be  done,  I  am  glad  that  it  has  an  ample 
supply  of  pure  water  so  that  the  delegates  need  have  no  anxiety  that  the 
water  they  drink  will  produce  any  ill  effects,  I  want  to  thank  the  citizens  of 
Bloomingtou  at  large,  since  I  know  that  to  prepare  for  a  meeting  like  ours 
involves  a  great  deal  of  earnest  effort.  I  want  to  thank  the  musicians  and 
vocalists  who  have  so  kindly  placed  their  services  at  our  disposal,  and  the 
trustees  and  superintendent  of  the  Orphans'  Home  for  their  generous  invita- 
tion to  meet  thei-e  tomorrow  for  luncheon,  which  invitation  is  accepted  with 
all  that  it  implies.  Particularly  do  I  want  to  thank  the  secretai'y  of  the  con- 
ference, Mrs.  Rainey,  for  the  great  amount  of  work  she  has  done  in  arrang- 
ing the  program  and  conducting  a  vast  amount  of  correspondence  throughout 
the  State  to  create  favorable  sentiment  in  the  conference. 

As  was  said  by  Miss  Lathrop,  the  value  of  these  conferences  consists  not 
in  the  entertainment  of  the  delegates  who  come  here,  but  in  the  awakening 
of  a  deep  and  earnest  spirit  in  the  hearts  of  our  citizens,  and  in  scattering 
the  proposition  abroad  that  the  charitable  institutions  of  our  State  should  be 
niade  business  institutions,  presided  over  by  business  men  and  women,  seek- 
ing to  administer  their  affairs  solely  in  the  interest  of  the  purposes  for  which 
they  were  created.  And  now,  as  the  president  of  this  conference,  I  desire 
to  call  your  attention  to  a  few  suggestions. 

While  a  review  of  the  work  seems  sometimes  boastful,  at  other  times  a  hin- 
drance to  moving  forward,  yet  in  the  case  of  this  conference  I  judge  it  will 
be  always  needful  because  our  work  is  continuous,  aud  we  must  know  just 
how  far  we  have  gone  and  what  ommissions  we  have  left  behind  us. 

As  there  has  been  a  session  of  the  legislature  since  our  last  meeting,  it  is 
necessary  to  call  your  attention  to  what  has  occurred  in  order  that  we  may 
judge  intelligently  as  to  how  to  proceed.  It  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  great  difficulty  in  securing  good  legislation  upon  the  matters  in  which  we 
are  interested,  consists  not  in  the  ui\williugness  or  indifference  of  the  legisla- 
tors, but  in  the  failure  of  the  average  philanthropist  to  present  wise  measures 
in  clearly  drawn  bills,  to  present  them  early  in  the  session,  and  to  make  plain 
that  public  opinion  is  back  of  them.  Legislators,  indeed,  are  eager  to  pass  laws 
of  this  class,  if  assured  of  their  real  merit  aud  the  approval  of  the  public. 

A  year  ago,  at  its  third  session,  the  conference  took  for  the  one  subject  of 
its  meeting.  The  Children  of  the  State,  and  under  this  heading  defective,  neg- 
lected and  wayward  children  were  considered.  It  was  shown  that  no  essential 
improvement  could  be  had  without  legislation.  It  is  not  too  much  to  claim 
that  this  session,  by  its  concentration  upon  one  urgent  subject,  not  only  did 
much  to  inform  public  opinion,  but  clarifu^d  and  influenced  in  a  large  meas- 
ure, the  ideas  later  expressed  in  the  l)ills  passed  by  tlu^  leL'islature  along  these 
lines.  A  committee  on  legislation  was  appointed  by  the  confercMce,  and 
many  other  active  members  also  worked  earnestly  through  other  avenues  for 
the  passage  of  suitable  laws.  The  bills  passed  really  mark  a  distinct  change 
of  attitude  in  Illinois  toward  the  child,  and  show  an  acceptance  of  public  res- 
ponsibility toward  those  for  whom  the  natural  family  protection  has  for  any 
reason  tailed. 
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The  measures  especially  important  in  view  of  this  conference  are  three — 
the  law  for  Dependent,  Negfiected  and  Delinquent  Children,  the  Truant  School 
law,  and  the  Epileptic  Colony  law.  The  law  for  dependent,  neglected  and 
delinquent  children,  known  also  as  the  "Juvenile  Court  Law,"  announces  its 
purpose  in  its  tinal  parajjraph,  as  follows: 

"This  Act  shall  be  liberally  construed  to  the  end  that  its  purpose  may  be 
carried  out.  to-wit:  That  the  care,  custody  and  discipline  of  a  child  shall  ap- 
proximate as  nearly  as  may  be  that  which  should  be  given  by  its  parents,  and 
in  all  cases  where  it  can  be  properly  done,  the  child  be  placed  in  an  approved 
family  home,  and  become  a  member  of  the  family  by  legal  adoption  or  other- 
wise." 

While  it  falls  far  short  of  providing  adequately  for  carrying  out  this  humane 
and  wise  ideal,  it  gives  elasticity  and  paves  the  way  for  further  enactinents. 
It  provides  that  the  judge  may  dispose  of  dependent  and  neglected  children 
as  seems  for  their  best  interests,  and  may  commit  to  any  accredited  society 
for  placing  out,  to  an  industrial  school,  or  to  a  private  individual.  While  the 
provision  in  the  bill  forbidding  the  presence  of  children  in  the  poorhouses  was 
unfortunately'  lost,  yet  this  discretion  ^iven  to  the  judge  may  be  utilized  to 
greatly  lessen  their  number.  Parents  can  no  longer  stand  at  the  poorhouse 
door  like  a  dog  in  the  manger,  as  has  been  the  established  custom  in  certain 
counties,  declining  to  allow  their  children  to  be  given  to  suitable  families,  and 
yet  utterly  refusing  to  take  them  out  of  the  poorhouse  and  properly  care  for 
them.  As  an  instance  of  this  spirit,  I  have  been  lately  told  of  a  neighboring 
poorhouse  where  about  thirty  children  were  kept.  When  the  authorities  be- 
came satisfied  that  the  children  must  be  sent  away  and  stated  that  homes 
would  be  found,  law  or  no  law,  the  parents  of  seventeen  suddenly  found  that 
they  could  care  for  their  own  families. 

The  law  fails  to  provide  for  a  boarding  out  system,  either  by  the  State  or  by 
the  county  under  State  supervision,  and  this  lack,  we  trust,  will  be  made  good 
at  the  next  session  of  the  legislature.  The  most  prominent  feature  at  present 
in  the  administration  of  the  law  is  the  Juvenile  Court,  which  it  establishes  for 
the  counties  having  more  than  500,000  population.  Here,  before  a  circuit 
judge,  in  a  special  court  room,  all  cases  of  dependent,  neglected  and  delin- 
quent children  are  to  be  brought.  A  system  of  parole  officers  is  established. 
These  officers  are  volunteer,  appointed  by  the  court  and  responsible  to  it,  and 
it  is  their  duty  to  examine  into  the  home  life  and  surroundings  of  any  child 
upon  request  of  the  court,  and  to  accept  the  responsibility  for  children  whose 
fault  may  seem  to  make  it  wise  to  give  them  another  chance  outside  of  an  in- 
stitution or  a  prison 

While  thus  far  the  use  of  parole  officers  has  been  confined  to  Cook  county. 
I  wish  to  point  out  their  great  power  of  usefulness  in  every  county.  Most  of 
Cook  county  parole  officers  are  women,  and  1  would  bespeak  the  interest  of 
earnest  women  in  every  county  in  this  great  opportunity  for  preventive 
work.  Every  good  judge  or  police  magistrate  will  welcome  your  offer  of 
help.  I  trust  this  matter  may  be  taken  up  in  some  of  the  discussions  at  this 
session. 

The  Truant  School  law  promises  to  make  the  compulsory  education  law  in 
time  effective  in  those  counties  to  which  it  applies.  It  is  mandatory  for  Chi- 
cago, and  permissive  for  cities  of  25,000  inhabitants.  Its  operation  will  be 
harmonious  witb  and  supplementary  to  the  juvenile  court  law. 

The  legislature  passed  a  bill  directing  the  State  Board  of  Charities  to  ob- 
tain an  option  upon  a  site  and  submit  plans  for  buildings  for  an  epileptic 
colony.  No  one  then  present  will  soon  forget  the  profound  impression  made 
at  the  last  session  by  the  words  of  Dr.  Patrick  and  others  as  to  the  despairing 
condition  of  the  sufferer  from  epilepsy.  At  this  session  we  anticipate  great 
inspiration  from  Dr.  Spratling's  description  of  what  has  been  done  for  these 
unfortunates  in  New  York,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  generoiis  and  scien- 
tific plan  of  that  state  will  commend  itself  to  the  Board  of  Charities,  the  Gov- 
ernor and  the  legislature  of  Illinois. 

I  would  by  no  means  be  understood,  from  what  I  have  said,  to  mean  that 
the  work  of  this  conference  is  or  should  be  merely  or  exclusively  to  obtain 
legislation.     In  fact,  as  time  goes  on  and  the  omissions  and  anomalies  in  our 
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present  laws  are  supplied  and  corrected,  this  body  will  find  its  work  far  more 
m  the  modest  domain  of  local  activity  in  carryiner  out  law  than  obtaining  it. 
Laws  are  stern  and  empty,  nay,  dead,  unless  vivified  by  humanity  and  per- 
sonal interest.  The  work  of  parole  officers  alluded  to  but  points  the  way  to- 
ward the  great  field  of  private  cooperation  in  which  must  be  reaped  the  gen- 
erous fruit  of  better  children  and  better  citizens. 

Before  taking  my  seat  I  want  to  express  my  personal  regret  that  this  con- 
ference is  not  to  have  in  its  deliberations  the  benefit  of  the  helpful  words  and 
influence  of  Dr.  Frederick  Howard  Wines,  who,  for  tweutj'-four  years  as 
secretary  of  the  Board  of  State  Commissioners  of  Public  Charities  of  the 
State  of  Illinois,  worked  so  earnestly  and  successfully  to  promote  the  best  in- 
terests of  all  the  public  charitable  institutions  of  our  noble  State.  I  had  the 
privilege  of  seeing  Dr.  Wines  in  Washington  a  few  days  ago,  and  he  ex- 
pressed to  me  deep  regret  that  his  official  duties  would  make  it  impossible  for 
him  to  attend  this  meeting,  and  sent  his  cordial  greetings  and  best  wishes  to 
all.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret  also  that  the  ill  health  of  Governor  Tanner  pre- 
vents his  presence  here  so  that  he  might  express  by  word  of  mouth  the  sym- 
pathy' with  the  purposes  of  this  body  which  we  are  well  assured  he  feels. 

I  hope  that  all  present  will  feel  free  to  take  part  in  the  discussion  of  the 
various  subjects  to  come  before  the  meeting.  The  value  of  our  deliberations 
will  be  more  if  many  contribute  a  little  than  if  a  few  contribute  a  great  deal. 
We  want  to  get  a  part  of  the  wisdom  of  all. 

Before  we  enter  upon  the  discussion  of  any  of  the  subjects  pre- 
pared by  the  program  committee  I  want  to  present  to  you  Mr.  Geo. 
H.  Harris,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Soldiers'  Or- 
phans' Home. 

Mr.  Harris: — Mr.  President,  I  have  the  honor  to  present  to  you 
this  little  gavel.  It  was  made  by  the  boys  of  the  manual  training 
department  of  the  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home,  and  they  have  instructed 
me  to  present  it  to  you  with  their  compliments. 

The  President: — On  behalf  of  the  conference  I  accept  this  emblem 
of  authority,  but  not  with  the  thought  that  the  conference  will  need 
much  "keeping  in  order."  I  shall  always  treasure  it  as  the  product 
of  the  sons  of  those  who  laid  down  their  lives  that  this  nation  might 
live. 

The  first  subject  for  discussion  this  afternoon  is  Cooperation  of 
Charities  in  Small  Cities,  and  the  first  speaker  is  Dr.  A.  W.  Fore- 
man, of  White  Hall.  I  take  pleasure  in  presenting  to  you  Dr. 
Foreman. 

CO-OPERATION  OF  CHARITIES  IN  SmALL  CiTIES. 

By  Dr.  A.  W.  Foreman. 

In  preparing  the  few  suggestions  which  I  shall  present  this  afternoon  1 
labored  under  the  disadvantage  of  not  having  previously  met  with  this  con- 
ference. You  will  observe  before  I  get  through  that  I  have  not  confined  my- 
self absolutely  to  the  text,  since  I  did  not  think  that  I  could  do  so  and  discuss 
the  question  as  I  felt  I  must.  However,  if  the  remarks  I  make  shall  provoke 
a  discussion  which  will  add  any  new  thought  of  value  or  present  an  old  one 
in  better  form,  I  shall  feel  amply  repaid. 

Cooperation  and  concentration  of  effort  should  be  no  less  beneficial  when 
applied  to  the  distribution  of  charities  than  in  trade  and  manufactures.  In- 
deed there  is  no  field  of  human  effort  where  waste  is  more  prominent  and  ef- 
fort more  inefficient.  By  the  present  random  practice  there  is  waste  of  both 
means  and  effort. 
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In  small  cities,  as  in  large  ones,  each  church  has  its  charity  fund,  and  the 
city  itself  is  a  distributor  of  charity,  as  well  as  manj'  individuals,  but  each 
individual  and  orsfanizatioa  goes  its  own  way  regardless  of  all  others.  The 
result  is, donations  are  sometimes  duplicated,  and  as  there  is  no  system  others 
equally  needy  are  overlooked  quite  often.  Again,  there  is  much  misdirected 
effort.  There  being  no  accepted  rules  by  which  to  determine  the  worthy 
poor,  it  often  happens  that  the  vicious  and  the  indolent  fare  quite  as  well  as 
the  truly  unfortunate — indeed,  sometimes  better.  This  class  leai'ns  all  the 
artifices  necessary  to  enable  them  to  secure  a  full  share  of  the  bounties  of  the 
charitable  and  thus  soon  become  professional  paupers.  Such  individuals  can 
be  found  in  every  neighborhod. 

The  most  casual  observation  will  show  that  charities  are  distributed  quite 
too  indiscriminately,  and  if  methods  can  not  be  devised  that  will  have  some 
tendency  to  cure  the  evil  of  dependency,  then  all  relief  had  better  cease,  as 
by  present  methods  each  generation  is  increasing  the  number  of  dependents 
for  the  next  generation  to  care  for.  Shall  we  then  be  content  to  relieve  the 
symptoms  of  this  pestilent  malady  and  allow  the  malignant  disease  to  go  un- 
checked until  society  becomes  overwhelmed  with  it? 

No  method  has  yet  been  devised  that  is  sufficiently  discriminating  and  at 
the  same  time  comprehensive  enough  to  avoid  the  increase  of  the  evil,  much 
less  any  tendency  to  cure  it. 

Cooperation  then,  which  gives  relief  only  by  rendering  the  condition  of  the 
evil  more  tolerable,  will  certainly  increase  the  evil  which  it  is  striving  to 
mitigate. 

How  then  shall  this  unwise  charitable  work  be  avoided?  The  answer  is, 
by  conducting  this  labor  in  a  scientific  way  that  will  tend  to  remove  the 
cause  of  poverty,  viz:  ignorance  and  idleness.  These  are  twin  brothers,  and 
they  are  the  sole  cause  of  poverty  and  vice  among  this  class  of  persons.  Let 
us  take  such  measures  as  may  be  necessary  to  dispose  of  these  twins,  and  we 
will  have  gone  a  long  way  toward  the  solution  of  the  vexing  problems  we  are 
now  considering. 

The  kindergarten  should  be  a  part  of  our  public  school  system,  and  it 
should  be  rigorously  compulsory,  at  least  so  far  as  the  children  of  the  de- 
pendent are  concerned. 

As  the  State  must  at  all  hazard  care  for  the  dependent  poor  and  the  crim- 
inal, its  rights  and  its  duties  are  paramount  in  relation  to  these  classes. 

The  kindergarten  training  of  these  children  while  living  with  their  parents 
should  be  regarded  as  only  temporary,  pending  the  final  disposition  of  them, 
as  will  be  suggested  later.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  for  a  moment  that  a  mere 
kindergarten  training,  however  thorough,  would  at  once  abolish  poverty  and 
crime,  but  the  claim  may  be  reasonably  made  that  this  is  the  proper  step  to  be 
taken  first  in  that  direction.  All  children  are  imitators,  especially  of  their 
parents,  and  hence  for  obvious  reasons  the  children  of  these  classes  should  as 
much  as  possible  be  taken  from  the  society  of  their  parents  and  placed  under 
the  care  of  those  whose  language,  actions  and  habits  are  constantly  of  an 
elevating  character.  How  can  that  be  done  so  well  as  by  placing  them  in  the 
kindergarten  until  they  arrive  at  a  proper  school  age?  It  is  not  necessary  to 
enumerate  the  advantages  these  children  would  derive  from  well  sustained 
and  continued  efforts  of  this  kind.     They  are  known  to  all. 

In  a  general  way  the  dependent  poor  of  a  small  city  might  be  divided  into 
three  classes: 

1st.     The  able  bodied  adults  and  youths  who  need  employment. 

2d.     Invalids  and  the  aged  who  are  too  old  to  work. 

3d.     The  small  children. 

The  first  class  may  be  furnished  with  employment  by  the  city,  but  at  wages 
below  those  paid  by  private  individuals  for  the  same  quantity  and  quality  of 
labor.  The  difference  in  wages  should  be  radical,  sufficiently  so  that  there 
would  be  left  the  largest  inducement  to  seek  employment  elsewhere.  The 
work,  too,  should  be  continuous,  that  the  laborer  may  understand  that  no 
part  of  his  wages  is  a   donation.     Furthermore,  all   individuals   of  this  class 
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should  be  denied  the  rigflit  of  sufifraere  so  lon<^  as  dependent  upon  the  city, 
county  or  State  for  his  support.  This  method  would  at  once  eliminate  the 
professional  pauper,  as  he  is  usually  early  at  the  poles  and  is  clamorous  for 
the  higrhest  wages. 

A  recent  writer  said  that  "public  works  will  supply  no  remedy  for  chronic 
distresses  of  the  unemployed,  since  they  do  not  diminish  the  causes  of  the 
trouble,  but  on  the  contrary  aggravate  them."  This  can  only  be  true  when 
full  wages  are  paid,  and  all  rights  of  citizenship  enjoyed,  in  which  case  no 
inducement  lemains  which  would  stimulate  the  dependent  to  seek  employ- 
ment elsewhere. 

The  second  class  should  generally  be  cared  for  at  the  county  poor  house  or 
other  homes  provided  for  that  purpose,  as  it  can  be  done  there  much  cheaper 
and  better  than  by  private  charities  which  are  necessarily  irregular  and  im- 
perfect. Outside  relief  for  this  class  is  wasteful  and  often  unsatisfactory. 
Besides,  this  is  a  burden  that  should  be  borne  by  all,  which  can  only  be  done 
by  taxation. 

To  show  in  a  small  way  the  relation  outside  relief  bears  to  indoor  relief.  I 
quote  some  statistics  from  the  records  of  my  own  county  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  July  1,  1890.  The  total  amount  of  county  orders  audited  and  paid  for 
all  purposes  was  $34,397.14,  and  35  per  cent  of  this,  amounting  to  over  $12,000, 
was  for  charitable  purposes  of  various  kinds,  but  less  than  $4,500,  or  barely 
13  per  cent  of  the  whole,  was  for  indoor  charities  at  the  county  house.  Our 
supervisors  have  demoustrated  that  about  $1.33  per  week  is  the  total  expense 
at  the  county  house  for  each  dependent  housed  there,  and  they  are  well  kept, 
too. 

Now,  what  could  be  done  toward  feeding  and  clothing  the  poor  outside  with 
that  amount?  It  would  be  interesting  for  some  advocate  of  that  system  ta 
try  it  and  report  results. 

Now,  as  to  the  third  class,  the  indigent  children,  or  rather  the  children  of 
indigent  parents.  We  have  a  law  on  the  statute  books  of  our  State  which,  if 
fairly  enforced,  will  in  a  great  measure  solve  the  problem  as  to  them. 

These  children  should  be  provided  with  homes  in  families  where  they  will 
be  taught  habits  of  cleanliness  and  industry,  but  under  no  circumstances- 
should  they  be  sent  to  the  poor  house  or  other  asylum.  What  they  want  is  a 
home,  a  school,  a  workshop  or  its  equivalent,  and  until  these  needs  are  sup- 
plied the  army  of  dependents  will  increase  from  generation  to  generation. 
There  are  doubtless  many  people  who  would  be  opposed  to  carrying  out  this 
method  rigidly,  because  it  separates  the  children  from  their  parents,  and 
their  sympathetic  natures  would  rule  their  judgment  and  thus  thwart  the 
most  practical  and  important  part  of  relief  work. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  tendency  to  extreme  poverty,  like  the  tendency  to  some 
forms  of  disease,  is  hereditary,  and  as  certainly  passes  from  parent  to  clnld 
as  the  color  of  hair  or  other  phj'sical  characteristic.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
poet  is  born,  not  made.  This  may  be  said  with  equal  truth  of  the  pauper. 
Families  can  be  found  in  every  neighborhood  verifying  this  statement.  Both 
from  choice  and  necessity  perhaps,  these  people  intermarry,  and  thus  intensify 
these  hereditary  evils  in  their  children. 

The  popular  notion  that  extreme  poverty — that  is,  the  poverty  of  the  de- 
pendent classes — ih  due  to  fierce  competition  in  the  various  avenues  of  labor, 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  these  classes  are  not  normal  in  their  capacities  for  the 
struggles  of  life.  Few  persons,  perhaps,  have  thought  to  assign  the  inilo- 
lenee  and  shiftlessness  of  certain  individuals  to  hereditary  transmission,  but 
it  may  certainly  properly  be  so  assigned.  A  constitution  possessing  a  nervous 
system  of  great  activity  and  one  possessing  one  of  the  reverse  cliai'acter  may 
equally  be  inherited,  and  in  the  one  case  the  result  will  be  intelligence,  activ- 
ity and  industry,  while  in  the  other  case  it  will  be  ignorance,  indoleni-e  and 
improvidence. 

Now,  the  relief  of  the  poor,  as  practiced  in  small  cities  at  present,  is  di- 
rected wholly  toward  making  life  more  tolerable  for  each  individual,  and  but 
little  effort  is  made  in  any  direction  that  will  have  a  tendency  to  cure  the 
evil.     By  virtue  of  the  care  taken  of  these  classes  they  live  marry  and  nearly 
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always  have  large  families  of  children,  all  of  whom  will  be  much  like  their 
parents,  and  the  more  such  relief  is  rendered,  in  the  aggregate  the  more  dis- 
tress IS  created. 

Now,  while  the  removal  of  these  children  from  their  parents  will  not  make 
over  their  inherited  constitutions,  something  can  be  done  with  each  genera- 
tion in  the  way  of  improvement  that  will  appear  in  the  next  for  the  better- 
ment of  their  class.  In  this  way  only  can  any  progress  be  made  toward  the 
extinguishment  of  the  extreme  property  of  dependent  classes. 

In  order  to  get  the  cooperation  which  is  so  much  needed  in  the  work,  even 
in  small  cities,  we  need  the  enactment  of  new  laws  by  which  the  efforts  of 
charitable  individuals,  the  city,  the  county  and  the  State  may  be  combined  in 
one  harmonious  whole. 

If  we  are  to  do  these  classes  permanent  good  we  must  follow  the  ideals  of 
practical  sense  rather  than  of  emotions.  By  the  system  suggested  in  this 
paper  the  work  would  be  divided  into  four  parts.  The  State  would  provide 
the  kindergarten,  individuals  and  societies  homes  for  the  little  ones,  the  city 
employment  for  the  able  bodied,  the  county  an  asylum  for  the  helpless.  This 
would'insure  a  division  of  labor  and  a  cooperation  of  effort — the  great  secret 
of  modern  efficiency  and  economy. 

The  President:— I  take  pleasure  in  presenting  to  you  Judge  Cun- 
ningham, of  Urbana,  who  will  now  address  you  on  the  same  subject  — 
Cooperation  of  Charities  in  Small  Cities. 

•Judge  J.  O.  Cunningham. 

I  agree  in  the  main  with  much  of  the  sentiment  of  the  paper  read.  We 
have  a  condition  of  social  affairs  to  deal  with  and  not  a  theory  only.  It  is  a 
well  known  fact  that  the  great  army  of  paupers  and  dependents  is  rapidly  on 
the  increase  in  this  country,  notably  in  the  cities  of  this  State,  large  and 
small.  The  labor  saving  machinery  has  done  its  work  and  whole  fam- 
ilies are  being  reduced  to  a  state  of  beggary — sometimes  with  their  hearty 
concurrence — but  generally  as  a  matter  of  dire  necessity.  The  army  of  tramps 
is  being  recruited  from  the  trades  and  professions,  and  the  children  are  being 
bred  in  the  profession  of  beggary.  Whether  we  will  or  not  we  must  meet  and 
deal  with  this  condition  of  things.  How  to  do  this  is  one  of  the  questions  for 
discussion  this  afternoon.  We  recognize  the  obligation  resting  upon  us  as 
citizens  of  a  Christian  state  to  relieve  the  distress,  but  how  shall  it  be  done? 

Indiscriminate  giving  is  the  result  of  a  too  intense  and  ungarded  humani- 
tarianism — in  fact  of  what  we  know  as  "gush."  This  wastes  what  was  in- 
tended for  honest  charity  and  fosters  beggary  and  pauperism.  A  tramp 
comes  to  your  back  door  at  the  well  chosen  hour,  just  after  you  have  eaten 
your  breakfast  or  dinner,  and  when  you  are  naturally  at  peace  with  all  the 
world,  arouses  you  with  a  timid  and  faltering  tapping  and  asks  for  food.  He 
is  as  strong  and  able  to  work  as  you  are  and  your  first  impulse  is  to  repel  him 
as  an  imposter  and  to  dismiss  him  with  a  lecture,  when  you  remember  to  have 
read  somewhere  something  about  entertaining  angels  unawares.  He  certainly 
does  not  look  like  an  angel,  yet  his  downcast  eyes  and  soft  voice  incline  you 
to  think  that  possibly  he  maybe  one.  The  occasion  is  too  much  for  your 
philosophy  and  you  gushingly  load  him  with  the  remnants  of  the  meal  and 
the  mendicant  goes  on  his  way  rejoicing,  to  the  commune  of  tramps  on  the 
outskirts  of  town.  Unwittingly  you  have  contributed  to  increase  the  army  of 
tramps  and  at  the  same  time  have  lost  your  self-respect.  We  keep  on  doing 
so  against  our  best  judgment  and  this  spirit  and  practice  runs  through  our 
organized  and  official  distribution  of  our  charities.  Our  good  ladies  organize 
into  Dorcas  and  relief  societies,  solicit  our  money,  provisions  and  merchan- 
dise, which,  from  like  gushing  spirits  flows  into  their  treasuries  like  water. 
Soon  applications  for  aid  flow  in  from  all  sorts  of  families.  Same  are  pro- 
fessionals, who  are  masters  of  the  art.  Some  aie  poor  but  proud.  "No,  no" 
they  can't  go  to  the  poor  house.  "Rather  die."  Again  the  gush  of  our  na- 
tures comes  to  the  relief  of  the  beggars  and  again  we  contribute  to  increase 
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the  army  of  mendicants,  this  time  more  perhaps  than  on  the  previous  occa- 
sion, as  a  whole  family,  including  the  children,  is  inoculated  with  the  virus  of 
bepTprary,  or  encouraged  in  the  career. 

It  is  easier,  perhaps,  to  point  out  and  delineate  the  difficulty  than  to  name 
a  remedy.  I  recognize  the  fact  that  there  is  little  hope  of  reform  among  the 
adult  members  of  the  mendicant  profession.  If  there  is  a  cure  to  be  effected 
it  must  commence  with  the  children  tor  the  elders  are  beyond  hope.  To  this 
end,  I  would  commence  with  the  children  in  the  school.  The  effort  at  intro- 
ducing into  our  schools  the  system  of  manual  training  meets  my  hearty  sup- 
port. I  would  make  as  a  part  of  the  education  of  every  child,  the  acquisition 
of  the  knowledge  of  how  to  earn  an  honest  living.  I  would  place  a  rigorous 
rule  of  exclusion  of  children  at  the  portal  of  every  poor  house  in  the  land. 
Let  them,  when  necessary,  be  placed  in  homes  where  they  can  be  properly 
taught  the  amenities  of  life,  and  where  not  possible,  let  them  be  placed  in 
Separate  institutions  for  children.  Our  State  maintains,  near  this  citj',  an  in- 
stitution for  the  education  and  care  of  a  certain  class  of  children  and  why 
should  not  other  children  be  likewise  cared  for?  The  children  of  the  state  are 
its  capital— its  hope  for  the  future,  and  it  can  not  afford  to  have  even  one  of 
them  neglected. 

I  do  not  agree  with  the  remark  already  made  to  the  effect  that  all  charitable 
work  should  be  done  by  the  state,  and  none  by  private  acts.  If  we  are  to 
choose  the  ethics  of  life  from  the  teachings  of  the  Man  of  Galilee,  the  chief 
motives  of  our  lives  are  to  be  the  care  of  the  weak  and  distressed.  No,  we 
must  not  close  the  avenues  of  individual  charity,  but  we  must  wisely  seek  to 
relieve  poverty  and  distress. 

The  President: — Judge  Cunningham  ijractices  in  daily  life  what  he 
preaches  on  public  occasions,  and  has  established  at  his  home  a 
Deaconess'  Home,  and  is  engaged  in  many  generous  undertakings. 

It  is  my  next  pleasant  duty  to  present  to  you  Mrs.  T.  P.  Stanwood 
of  Evanston.  Mrs.  Stanwood  is  Chairman  of  the  Educational  Com- 
mittee of  the  Illinois  Federation  of  Woman's  Clubs,  and  will  tell  us 
something  about  the  work  of  the  Associated  Charities  at  Evanston. 

Mrs.  T.  p.  Stanwood. 

To  ride  through  the  suburb  of  Evanston  you  would  not  suppose  we  had  any 
charitable  problems  at  all.  In  the  heart  of  the  city  we  have  not,  but  west  of 
us  we  have  a  large  class  of  people  who  are  in  our  hearts.  We  have  had  the 
same  indiscriminate  giving  in  years  gone  by  as  in  otker  places. 

The  effort  to  put  all  the  charitable  work  of  our  little  city  on  the  basis  of 
cooperation  has  been  more  than  ordinarily  successful,  chiefij'  because  this 
work  is  in  the  hands  of  a  few  women  who  are  at  home  in  all  branches  of  phil- 
anthropic effort.  Our  associated  charities  have  as  president  a  woman  who 
has  served  her  apprenticeship  as  vice  president.  8he  has  to  assist  her  a  body 
of  vice  presidents  chosen  so  that  each  church  of  every  denomination  in  the 
city  is  represented,  and  besides  we  have  a  volunteer  frieudlj'  visitor  from 
every  ward.  These  vice  presidents,  representing  the  churches,  are  expected 
to  bring  their  knowedge  of  all  the  poor  of  their  churches  to  the  notice  of  the 
associated  charities.  An  alphabetical  list  is  kept  of  all  cases  aided  by  the 
organization,  so  that  any  one  can  ascertain  just  what  and  how  much  aid  anj' 
individual  or  family  is  receiving,  thus  avoiding  duplication  of  effort  and 
gifts. 

One  of  the  difficulties  our  association  meets  and  has  to  contend  with  is  that 
of  finding  work  for  those  who  are  able-bodied  and  should  be  at  work.  One  of 
the  best  things  which  has  come  to  our  aid  is  that  the  school  board  appropriates 
every  year  a  certain  sum  of  money  which  it  puts  in  the  hands  of  the  associ- 
ated charities  to  be  used  for  extra  janitor  service  in  the  schools.  It  is  impos- 
sible for  one  janitor  to  do  the  necessary  cleaning  in  the  school  houses,  and 
when  a  man  or  woman  who  wishes  aid  comes  to  our  president  and  asks  for 
groceries,  they  are  told  they  will  be  furnished  if  he  or  she  will  go  down  to 
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such  and  such  a  school  house  on  Saturday  and  scrub.  The  school  board  pro- 
vides plenty  of  hot  water,  and  it  also  supplies  a  certain  material  with  which 
the  scrubbing  is  done.  On  Saturdays  these  men  and  women  scrub  aud  clean 
the  entire  school  house.  When  their  day's  work  is  done  the  volunteer  lady 
in  charge  of  each  particular  school  takes  her  place  at  the  teacher's  desk  with 
a  bundle  of  receipts  aud  printed  lists  of  groceries  and  provisions  made  out  in 
duplicate.  I  go  to  the  school  nearest  my  home.  Each  worker  consults  with 
me  in  turn  as  to  the  oi'der  for  groceries  and  meats,  and  says  she  would  like  a 
sack  of  flour,  a  peck  of  potatoes,  some  corn  meal  or  some  oat  meal,  and  if  she 
is  not  quite  sure  as  to  the  distribution  of  the  money  that  is  due,  I  always  ad- 
vise with  her  and  talk  over  its  distribution.  We  never  pay  in  money.  The 
orders  are  made  out  in  duplicate,  one  given  to  the  worker  and  one  retained 
by  the  lady  iti  charge,  and  the  worker  also  signs  a  receipt.  The  associated 
charities  then  sends  a  bill  lor  each  person's  work,  accompanied  by  his  or  her 
receipt  to  the  school  board,  whose  secretary  remits  the  corresponding  amount 
to  our  president.  In  this  way  our  school  houses  are  kept  beautifully  clean 
and  our  poor  have  a  chance  to  earn  rather  than  beg,  and  while  the  worthy 
ones  rejoice  the  unworthy  ones  have  to  submit  or  go  to  the  Dunning  poor- 
house,  a  fate  they  do  not" crave.  There  was  a  negress  who  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  depending  upon  our  charitable  people  for  a  living,  and  she  came  to 
the  associated  charities  for  aid.  She  was  told  that  assistance  would  be  given 
if  she  would  scrub  at  the  school  house  on  Satiarday.  She  failed  to  appear  at 
the  appointed  time,  but  came  back  to  our  office  with  the  remark:  "It  has  got 
so  we  have  got  to  work  or  starve." 

The  associated  charities  also  have  a  valuable  aid  in  the  philanthropic  de- 
partment of  the  woman's  club.  This  department  maintains  a  visiting  nurse 
who  goes  among  the  sick  and  poor,  and  many  of  the  problems  which  formerly 
confronted  the  associated  charities  are  thereby  solved.  This  nurse,  who  is 
a  practical  woman  of  sense,  training  and  skill,  goes  in  and  out  of  the  poor 
homes,  teaching  simple  lessons  of  the  value  of  fresh  air,  clean  water  and  soap, 
clean  beds,  wholesome  cooking,  etc.,  and  by  teaching  how  to  administer  the 
remedies  prescribed  by  the  physician,  such  as  baths,  rubbing,  poultices, 
dressing  for  wounds,  and  dressing  and  bathing  of  the  new  babies,  alleviates 
much  suffering  and  carries  cheer  and  comfort  to  many  a  poor  soul.  The 
nurse  gains  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  the  families  she  visits, 
and  by  close  cooperation  with  the  president  of  the  associated  charities  is  able 
to  aid  us  in  other  ways  than  by  relief  to  the  suffering.  By  her  direct  aid  nine 
persons  who  otherwise  would  have  been  public  charges  and  burdens  upon  the 
community,  have  been  sent  out  of  town  in  the  last  year  to  places  where 
friends  and  relatives  could  provide  for  them.  The  Evanston  hospital  also 
cooperates  with  us  by  taking  such  cases  as  the  visiting  nurse  considers  can 
only  be  restored  by  continual  care  and  watchfulness,  which  she  can  not  give 
to  them. 

Another  thing  which  the  good  women  of  Evanston  have  found  out  is  that 
the  average  policeman  is  a  very  good  friend.  The  president  goes  down  to  the 
office  of  the  chief  of  police  and  talks  over  with  him  the  different  cases,  and  if 
an  investigation  is  found  to  be  necessary  he  will  make  it  in  a  quiet  way.  The 
police  department  also  aids  by  stowing  away  the  cots,  beds  and  heavy  bed- 
ding, which  the  visiting  nurse  often  finds  must  be  taken  into  poor  homes  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  sick,  and  by  taking  them  to  and  from  the  police 
station  in  the  patrol  wagon. 

The  president  and  supervisor  often  meet  together  and  compare  their  books, 
each  one  taking  note  of  the  cases  that  the  other  is  relieving.  The  supervisor 
confines  his  attention  largely  to  the  furnishing  of  coal,  which  the  association 
rarely  gives.  The  association  is  also  aided  by  the  commissioner  of  public 
works,  who  distributes  the  labor  in  his  department  among  the  cases  reported 
by  the  president,  as  best  he  can.  When  the  Needle  Work  Guild  makes  its 
ingathering  of  garments  every  fall,  its  officers  go  over  the  large  collection 
and  sort  out  part  for  the  associated  charities,  such  as  dresses,  shoes,  rubbers, 
coats,  undergarments,  bedding,  night  clothes,  towels  and  baby  clothes,  for 
the  visiting  nurse  and  the  hospital,  always  saving  a  portion  for  the  Industrial 
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School  which  is  located  at  Evauston.  During  the  year  1898  99  the  associated 
charities  spent  a  sum  uot  to  exceed  four  hundred  dollars  in  their  work,  which 
was  furnished  by  voluntary  contributions.  The  visiting  nurse  committee 
raised  one  thousand  dollars,  which  paid  salary,  cab  hire  in  stormy  weather, 
and  bills  for  drugs  and  extra  nursing. 

All  of  the  agencies  which  I  have  mentioned  are  working  hand  in  hand,  and 
trying  to  teach  the  people  that  the  best  way  to  live  in  this  world  is  to  learn  to 
help  themselves. 

The  President— A  meeting  of  the  Illinois  Conference  of  Charities 
would  be  incomplete  v^-ithout  the  attendance  of  two  sisters  from  Rock- 
ford  by  the  name  of  Beattie,  who  have  attended  every  session  and 
who  have  given  the  question  of  charity  their  best  thoughts  and  en- 
deavors. Since  arriving  here  Miss  Anna,  who  is  on  this  afternoon's 
program,  has  become  indisposed,  but  her  sister,  Miss  Mary,  has 
kindly  consented  to  take  her  place,  and  will  present  to  the  confer- 
ence the  suggestions  which  her  sister  had  intended  to  do.  It  gives 
me  pleasure  to  present  to  you  Miss  Mary  Beattie,  who  will  tell  us 
something  about  the  charity  organization  in  her  home  city. 

Miss  Mary  Beattie. 

In  the  time  assigned  me  for  this  purpose,  but  a  glimpse  can  be  given  of 
what  is  being  accomplished  in  regard  to  cooperation  among  Rockford  chari- 
ties. Although  no  organized  plan  of  systematic  cooperation  exists,  it  is  very 
certain  that  frequent,  close  and  cordial  interaction  takes  place  among  the 
many  charities  of  which  our  city  can  boast. 

Probably  the  most  important  of  these  cooperating  charities — if  a  selection 
can  be  made  where  all  do  such  fine  work — are  the  Humane  Society  and  the 
Ladies'  Union  Aid  Society.  The  latter  society  carries  the  cooperative  idea  to 
a  greater  extent  than  do  any  of  the  others.  Its  books  are  open  at  all  times 
for  inspection  by  the  other  organizations.  In  one  form  or  another  it  cooper- 
ates, it  may  be  said,  with  all  other  charities  of  the  city.  The  work  done  by 
this  society  is  very  widespread  and  systematically  conducted.  Each  case 
seeking  for  assistance  is  thoroughly  investigated,  and  if  found  worthy,  assist- 
ance is  given;  if  unworthy,  not  only  is  aid  withheld,  but  such  a  case  is  re- 
ported to  the  other  organizations  in  order  that  they  may  profit  by  the  knowl- 
edge thus  gained.  In  this  society,  too,  preference  is  given  to  the  needs  of 
children  of  school  age.  The  Humane  Society  cooperates  with  others  much 
less  than  the  one  of  which  I  have  just  spoken.  The  very  nature  of  the  work 
done,  being  so  distinctly  different  from  that  of  other  organizations,  makes 
this  almost  a  necessity.  It  cooperates,  however,  in  a  large  degree  uot  only 
with  the  Ladies'  Union  Aid,  but  also  with  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  its  rescue  work. 
For  the  abused  and  abandoned  child  the  Humane  Society  provides  a  tempor- 
ary home  with  a  kind,  motherly  woman  in  charge,  who  cares  for  the  helpless 
one  until  a  permanent  home  can  be  found.  The  young  girl  who  is  rescued 
from  the  street,  or  conditions  even  worse,  and  is  too  old  to  come  under  the 
above  protection,  is  sent  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  for  the  night  or  nights,  accord- 
ing to  the  circumstances,  until  action  can  be  taken  in  regard  to  her  particular 
case. 

Among  the  many  good  offices  coming  within  the  scope  of  the  Humane  So- 
ciety is  the  supervision  it  has  over  the  child  who  may  6nd  his  way  to  the 
county  house.  This  society  has  the  right  to  remove  a  child  from  the  county 
house  and  care  for  him  at  the  county's  expense,  or  rather  the  county  allows  a 
certain  amount  toward  the  support  of  each  child  so  taken,  until  a  suitable 
home  can  be  found  for  him. 

This  society  also  cooperates  with  the  police  department  in  many  ways,  one 
of  these  being  in  regard  to  children  found  begging  in  the  streets.  Such 
children  are  taken  in  charge  by  the  police,  and  if,  upon  investigation,  prove 
to  be  fit  subjects  for  the  Humane  Society,  they  are  put  into  the  latter's  care. 
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Many  a  pitiful  case  comes  to  the  attention  of  this  society.  For  instance,  a 
little  Polish  boy  who  was  found  in  a  hovel  with  a  man  whom  the  child  called 
^'uncle."  The  only  bed  this  child  had  ever  known  was  a  pile  of  filthy  raj^s. 
He  had  never  attended  school,  and  althoue:h  seven  years  old,  scarcely  knew 
more  than  to  tell  his  own  name.  He  stood  in  such  fear  of  his  so-called  uncle 
that  he  dared  not  appear  otherwise  than  very  stupid.  This  boy  is  now  not 
only  in  a  good  home,  but  is  attending  school,  and  although  but  nine  months 
have  elapsed  since  this  change  in  his  life  took  place,  gives  indications  of  be- 
ing quite  as  bright  as  ordinary  boys  of  his  age.  Fortunately  this  is  an  ex- 
treme case,  very  few  of  which  are  found  in  Rockford.  It  will,  however,  give 
some  idea  of  the  grand  work  being  done  bj'  this  one  organization  alone. 
There  are  other  forms  of  cooperation  entered  into  between  this  society  and 
the  others,  but  this  will  be  sufficient  to  illustrate  the  point  in  view.  It  cer- 
tainly fills  a  large  niche  in  the  charity  work  of  our  city,  in  a  way  peculiarly 
its  own,  without  which  the  community  would  be  poor  indeed. 

The  superintendent  since  its  organization,  Mr.  Fay  Lewis,  was  formerly 
vice-president  of  this  conference. 

I  have  thus  dwelt  at  some  length  upon  the  work  done  by  these  two  societies 
as  illustrations.  However,  other  charities,  namely,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  W.  C. 
T.  U.,  Christian  Temperance  Alliance,  King's  Daughters,  G.  A.  R.  in  com- 
bination with  the  W.  R.  C,  Church  organizations.  Needle-work  Guild,  and 
others,  are  each  doing  a  noble  work  in  a  small  measure. 

The  truant  officer  must  not  be  forgotten,  who,  in  his  daily  rounds  can  and 
does  add  his  valuable  mite  to  further  the  good  work;  and  last,  but  not  least, 
the  two  hospitals — St.  Anthony,  the  doors  of  which  have  been  open  but  a 
few  months,  and  the  Rockford  Hospital,  which  has  been  a  haven  of  rest  to 
many  a  poor,  weary,  sick  soul  during  the  past  sixteen  years,  and  of  which  we 
Rockfordites  are  justly  proud.  Of  the  good  done  by  this  institution  I  need 
give  you  no  better  guarantee  than  to  inform  you  that  our  honored  President, 
Mr.  W.  A.  Taleott,  has  been  secretary  and  treasurer  since  its  foundation  and 
also  is  one  of  its  most  valued  trustees. 

The  President — Rev.  S.  H.  Dana  is  the  next  speaker  on  our  pro- 
gram. Mr.  Dana  speaks  from  an  experience  of  a  great  many  years 
in  the  line  of  this  work,  and  will  carry  the  subject  under  discussion 
still  further.  I  take  pleasure  in  presenting  to  you  Dr.  Dana,  of 
Quincy. 

Dr.  S.  H.  Dana. 

The  words  which  hang  above  our  heads,  "Charity  suffereth  long  and  is 
kind,"  make  a  good  motto  for  such  a  meeting  as  this,  and  are  worthy  to  be 
kept  always  in  our  minds,  but  they  are  true  or  false,  applicable  or  inapplica- 
ble, according  to  the  meaning  of  "Charity."  If  by  it  the  ideal  charity  which 
the  Master  had  in  mind  when  he  used  the  term  is  meant,  the  statement  is  true. 
That  charity  is  always  patient  and  always  kind.  But  if  the  charity  that  has 
generally  prevailed  since,  and  which  largely  prevails  today  is  meant,  then 
the  words  are  but  partially  true.  This  charity  suffers  and  has  suffered  long, 
especially  in  the  house  of  its  friends.  Nothing  has  been  more  abused.  But 
this  charity  is  not  kind.  There  is  nothing  in  the  world  more  cruel — selfishly, 
thoughtlessly,  and  persistently  cruel,  than  charity;  nothing  that  so  makes  for 
the  undoing  of  men  and  women  and  little  children;  nothing  that  offers  a  so 
large  and  easily  won  premium  on  idleness,  shiftlessness,  pauperism,  and  vice. 
It  is  so-called  charity  which  turns  poverty,  which  maybe  honest  and  respecta- 
ble, into  pauperism,  which  rewards  idleness,  uproots  the  motive  of  thrift, 
smooths  the  path  to  degradation,  destroys  self-respect  and  self-reliance  and 
regard  for  others'  esteem,  and  lures  to  dishonor  and  dishonesty.  It  is  gener- 
ally admitted  that  beggary  is  degrading.  No  child  can  engage  in  it  without 
deadening  every  essential  quality  of  good  character.  But  who  is  it  that  main- 
tains the  system  and  holds  out  inducements  and  rewards  for  the  child's  deg- 
radation? That  idleness  is  the  school  of  vice  is  a  truism.  Who  endows  the 
school,  and  engages  the  pupils,  and  maintains  and  augments  their  number? 
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Every  indiscriininite  almsg^iver  does.  The  large,  increasing  and  dangerous 
array  of  tramps  in  our  country  is  hired,  paid  and  supported  bj' the  "charitably 
inclined."  These  unclean  animals  and  wild  beasts  are  armed,  clothed, 
equipped,  fed  and  be.«otted  by  a  "generous  public" — a  weak,  thoughtless, 
stupid,  cruel  public.  Instead  of  the  snug  satisfaction  over  a  basket  tilled  at 
the  door,  there  ought  often  to  be  tears  of  bitter  penitence  for  helping  a  soul 
downward.  "It  must  needs  be  that  offenses  come,  but  woe  unto  those  through 
whom  the  offenses  come."  Charity  as  usually  practiced  is  not  a  virtue  but  a 
vice. 

In  the  economic  world  there  is  a  general  trend  toward  cooperation  and 
combination.  Competition  has  been  seen  to  be  costly,  wasteful  and  extrava- 
gant, unprofitable  alike  to  employer  and  the  employe.  However  much  we  may 
question  the  resultant  effect  of  this  movement  on  the  public  at  large,  there 
can  be  no  question  regarding  the  advantage  of  cooperation  in  charity.  Com- 
bination is  absolutely  essential  for  the  public  well  being.  No  method  or  any 
other  method  is  wasteful,  harmful,  pernicious,  and  defeats  its  own  ends.  In- 
telligent charity  is  the  only  kind  worthy  the  name.  God  gave  us  minds  as 
well  as  hearts.  Mercy  and  wisdom  must  work  together.  They  can  not  be 
separated  without  havoc.  In  most  of  our  cities,  large  and  small,  besides  the 
general  public,  there  are  various  benevolent  societies,  churches,  the  Humane 
society.  Salvation  Army,  poormaster,  supervisors,  ministers,  etc.,  all  benevo- 
leutly  inclined,  all  doing  more  or  less  charitable  work,  all  open  to  appeals 
from  the  poor,  both  the  deserving  and  the  undeserving — those  who  live  by 
their  wits,  the  frauds  and  rascals.  How  can  there  be  anything  but  an 
unwise  and  harmful  bestowal  of  gifts,  the  gathering  of  the  larger  share  by 
the  sharpest  and  the  most  unworthy,  the  neglect  of  the  more  deserving  and 
modest,  the  wasteful  overlapping  of  charity?  Investigation  is  the  foundation 
of  true  charity,  and  the  use  of  the  results  of  the  investigation  by  all  givers  is 
the  Only  sane  method.  It  is  absolutely  essential  and  must  be  thorough.  It 
is  sometimes  costly  in  time,  patience  and  money,  but  most  things  of  value 
are  costly.  Charity  has  become  a  science  In  recent  years  much  study  has 
loeen  devoted  to  it.  Men  and  women  are  making  it  a  life  work.  The  admin- 
istration, of  charity  is  a  profession.  Wisdom  and  skill,  intelligence  and  ex- 
perience, are  combined  in  it.  It  is  not,  therefore  cold  and  heartless.  It  is 
still  warm  and  tender,  even  if  less  impulsive  and  less  blind.  Its  motive  is  not 
the  gratification  of  a  weak  sentimentality,  but  the  helping  the  weaker  in  the 
wisest,  mos^  effective,  and  therefore  kindliest  way.  Coopei'ation,  investiga- 
tion, aid  are  the  trinity  of  true  charitj' — cooperation  which  shall  be  general 
and  harmonious,  investigation  which  shall  be  not  superficial,  but  thorough, 
and  aid  which  shall  not  harm,  but  always  be  uplifting,  bringing  the  poor  out 
of  their  poverty  to  a  higher,  broader  and  sweeter  life. 

As  a  rule  the  fewer  engaged  in  the  administration  of  charity  in  a  city  the 
better.  The  combination  of  wisdom,  kindness,  patience  and  firmness  necess- 
ary for  wise  relief  is  not  eoiumon"  The  efficient  secretary  of  a  charitj'  organ- 
ization is  not  a  ready-made  product,  but  a  development.  Nowhere  is  experi- 
ence of  more  value.  The  wise  "friendly  visitor"  is  a  rare  woman.  Two 
ladies  going  together  to  a  poor  woman's  room  to  learn  her  heart  sorrow  and 
her  needs  is  an  absurdity.  Two  on  such  an  occasion  is  a  crowd.  It  is  like 
two  pastors  visiting  a  parishoner  in  spiritual  distress  and  expecting  her  to 
pour  out  her  heart  into  their  four  ears.  You  may  keep  each  other's  courage 
up,  but  you  will  not  touch  any  sympathetic  chord.  Better  far  than  promis- 
cous  and  general  visitation  is  to  put  your  strength,  and  wisdom  and  heart, 
and,  if  need  be,  alms  in  a  few  homes.  My  experience  has  been  that  the 
best  work,  after  relieving  the  immediate  distress,  is  to  bring  a  poor  family 
and  a  family  in  more  fortunate  circumstances  together,  and  leave  them  to 
each  other  to  grow  into  confidence  and  mutual  helpfulness. 

There  is  such  a  thing  as  messing  v^harity,  making  it  only  harmful— and 
there  is  such  a  thing  as,  by  wise  methods  and  a  judicious  course,  making  it 
blessed  both  to  him  who  gives  and  him  who  receives.  Not  only  right  feeling 
but  right  action  is  necessary. 
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The  President: — The  last  speaker  on  the  program  for  this  after- 
noon is  Mrs.  Gere,  of  Champaign,  whom  I  now  take  pleasure  in  pre- 
senting to  you. 

Mrs.  Mary  H.  Gere. 

A  somewhat  general  inquiry  into  the  condition  of  local  charities  discloses 
the  fact  that  a  large  part  of  the  charitable  work  done  in  smaller  cities  is  done 
without  cooperation.  A  group  of  church  people,  a  benevolent  society,  or  a 
department  of  a  club,  and  the  supervisor  each  work  on  their  own  responsi- 
bility, and  the  consequence  is,  that  while  much  good  work  is  done,  it  is  not 
systematic  or  well  regulated,  and  the  undeserving  are  quite  likely  to  get  help 
from  several  societies  and  continue  to  be  a  care  to  the  community  without 
attempting  any  form  of  self-help. 

The  investigation  of  a  truant  officer  will  discover  families  where  the  chil- 
dren can  not  go  to  school  for  want  of  books  and  clothes;  these  will  be  sup- 
plied by  private  charity  that  will  probably  have  to  be  called  upon  several 
times  during  a  season,  and  what  comes  so  easily  is  likely  to  be  received  as  a 
matter  of  course,  and  with  very  little  recognition  of  obligation. 

Those  who  engage  actively  in  this  work  speedily  lose  all  sentiment;  they 
grow  familiar  with  ill-kept  homes,  drunken  men,  incapable  and  discouraged 
women,  ill-born  and  untrained  children  who  grow  up  and  repeat  the  condi- 
tions, but  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  in  a  majority  of  cases  that  these 
deplorable  conditions  are  caused  by  not  knowing  how  to  do  things  properly, 
and  not  being  willing  to  learn  how  to  make  the  most  of  what  they  have. 
Many  have  slovenly  and  filthy  habits,  no  thoroughness,  only  half  do  things, 
no  ability,  and  no  inclination  to  make  their  services  valuable  to  those  who 
employ  them. 

The  woes  of  housekeepers  are  heard  on  every  occasion  where  common, 
necessary,  everyday  work  is  under  discussion,  and  if  the  home  is  the  strength 
of  the  nation  it  is  high  time  that  those  who  must  live  in  them  and  help  to 
make  them  comfortable  were  trained  in  some  systematic  and  compulsory  way 
to  be  cleanly,  careful,  and  not  "botch"  everything  that  they  undertake  to  do. 
Not  more  than  one  in  twenty  of  those  persons  who  seek  domestic  service  can 
fill  the  position  efficiently,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  many  other  classes  of 
employment.  So  far,  nothing  has  been  done  in  a  systematic,  effective  way  to 
remedy  these  evils  that  cause  so  much  discomfort  and  discontent  in  a  country 
so  rich  and  prosperous  as  ours.  It  would  not  do  to  let  anybody  suffer  for  the 
necessaries  of  life.  The  provision  for  the  helpless,  sick  and  unfortunate  is 
none  too  ample,  but  a  more  careful  supervision  is  absolutely  imperative. 

In  an  address  given  before  a  convention  of  supervisors  at  Belleville  last 
January  by  Mr.  Wines,  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  this  state- 
ment was  made:  "All  authorities  agree  that  outside  relief  to  paupers  is  in- 
creasing and  that  it  is  largely  due  to  indiscriminate  giving  by  supervisors 
and  individuals,"  and  he  recommended  the  supervisors  to  cooperate  with  the 
local  charity  organizations  in  the  towns.  This  has  been  done  in  a  few  towns 
in  the  State,  notably  Evanston,  Streator,  Quincy  and  Mattoon,  and  we  are 
attempting  to  adopt  a  working  plan  for  Champaign  and  Urbana.  We  expect 
to  organize  a  board  to  be  composed  of  members  chosen  from  all  the  churches, 
the  clubs  and  benevolent  societies  already  existing,  and  ask  the  supervisors 
to  cooperate  with  us  and  divide  the  town  into  districts,  with  a  visiting  com- 
mittee from  the  board  for  each  district,  who  shall  meet  with  the  supervisors 
each  month  and  compare  notes  and  devise  plans  of  work.  When  all  is  said 
that  can  be  said  commendatory  of  the  methods  of  charitable  work,  the  fact 
remains  that  we  are  not  doing  I'emedial  work;  only  doing  this  year  what  must 
be  done  again  next  year.  Now,  would  it  not  be  well  to  devise  some  intelli- 
gent, practical  plan  that  would  meet  and  control,  to  some  extent  at  least,  this 
flood  of  ignorance  and  incompetency  that  seems  almost  to  overwhelm  us? 

Herbert  Spencer  says:  "The  function  which  education  has  to  discharge  is 
to  prepare  us  for  complete  living."  We  have  a  great  public  school  system, 
the  pride  of  our  commonwealth,  and  innumerable  colleges  and  universities, 
but  they  are  all  interested  in  what  is  called  higher  education.     The  tendency 
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is  to  educate  away  from  the  common  needs  of  every  day  life.  At  the  recent 
convention  of  Woman's  Clubs  at  Quincy,  the  State  Federation  and  the  State 
Teachers'  Association  formulated  a  set  of  resolutions  for  cooperative  work. 
In  these  resolutions  occur  these  two  clauses: 

"That  schools  for  incorrigibles  and  truants  and  for  defective  children 
should  be  freely  provided  whenever  needed. 

"That  the  compulsory  educational  law  should  be  made  more  thoroughly  ef- 
fective, and  be  firmly  and  even  vigorously  enforced." 

A  Chicago  paper  of  recent  date  makes  the  statement  that  during  the  month 
of  September  2,529  children  were  placed  in  the  public  schools  through  the  ef- 
forts of  the  truant  officers,  and  the  enforcement  of  the  compulsory  educa- 
tional law  requires  the  services  of  a  truant  officer  in  every  town.  From  this 
class  comes  the  recruits  to  the  great  army  of  incompetents  that  need  charity, 
and  the  public  school  has  only  half  completed  its  task  when  thej'  are  taught 
to  read  and  write  and  spell  under  compulsion;  how  much  do  they  care  for  or 
appreciate  the  time,  strength  and  money  that  is  spent  so  freely  to  make  them 
self-respecting,  self-supporting  members  of  society? 

In  answer  to  the  question  recently  asked  our  superintendent  of  public 
schools  in  Champaign  as  to  what  per  cent  of  the  pupils  entering  the  public 
schools  would  complete  the  high  school  course,  the  reply  was  that  this  year 
two  hundred  children  had  entered  the  primary  department  and  that  probably 
only  twelve  per  cent  would  go  through  the  high  school.  If  this  large  num- 
ber who  drop  out  for  vai-ious  causes  were  systematically  taught  bj'  compul- 
sion to  do  some  common  work  well,  something  that  would  make  their 
services  immediately  valuable  to  some  extent  to  those  from  whom  they  seek 
employment,  a  practical  remedy,  that  far,  at  least,  would  be  applied  to  the 
question  of  charitj'.  The  practical  work  that  has  been  already  done 
toward  manual  training  in  our  public  schools  has  proven  that  it  can  be  done 
effectively  and  with  no  loss  of  time  or  neglect  of  book  knowledge,  and  what 
is  needed  is  to  make  manual  training  compulsory  and  put  into  the  schools 
the  necessary  appliances. 

Inquiry  develops  the  fact  that  many  educators  need  to  be  educated  to  the 
idea  that  the  public  good  demands  a  more  practical  education;  that  we  do 
not  need  more  schools,  but  a  little  more  teaching  of  common  sense  in  the  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  that  devolve  upon  every  individual  born  into  the  world 
who  desires  to  be  a  self- supporting,  self-respecting,  capable  member  of 
society. 

The  President: — A  suggestion  has  come  to  the  chair  that  owing  to 
the  lateness  of  the  hour,  and  the  fact  that  the  Woman's  Club  of  this 
city  has  made  arrangements  to  tender  a  reception  to  the  visiting  lady 
delegates  immediately  after  adjournment,  further  discussion  of  this 
subject  be  postponed  until  the  session  tomorrovr  morning.  If  there 
are  no  objections,  the  conference  will  now  adjourn  until  b  o'clock  to- 
night. 

EVENING   SESSION — 8    P.  M. 

The  President:  The  conference  will  be  in  order.  Every  age  pro- 
duces some  man  who  stands  out  before  his  fellow  men  as  endowed, 
largely  by  his  nature  and  character,  with  a  spirit  of  usefulness.  Such 
a  man  is  Bishop  Spalding,  too  large  a  man  for  any  city  like  Peoria 
or  any  State  like  Illinois.  He  takes  in  the  whole  world.  We  are 
fortunate  in  having  secured  him  to  address  this  conference,  or  rather 
in  having  him  with  us  this  evening.  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to 
introduce  to  you  Bishop  Spalding  of  Peoria,  who  will  address  us  on 
the  "Preventive  Force  of  Education." 
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Preventive  Force  of  Education. 

By  Rt.  Rev.  J.  L.  Spalding. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen: — I  certainly  deem  it  a  privileere  to  address  the 
Illiuois  Conference  of  Charities.  If  there  is  any  grathering  in  which  a  minister 
of  religion  is  in  place,  it  is  truly  one  like  this,  where  appeal  is  made  to  us  in 
the  name  of  God  and  in  tlie  name  of  our  common  brotherhood.  The  senti- 
ments which  inspire  us  have  not  always  been  felt  by  man,  and  are  not  now 
felt  by  man  everywhere.  Many  causes  have  led  up  to  the  attitude  of  public 
opinion  and  of  the  progressive  races  toward  the  suffering,  toward  the  sinner, 
toward  the  criminal,  and  toward  all  who  need  sympathy  and  help.  The  great- 
est impulse  beyond  a  doubt,  given  in  this  direction,  is  that  which  comes  to  us 
through  the  Savior.  He  of  all  who  have  lived  in  this  world  was  the  lover  of 
the  poor,  the  suffering  and  the  outcast.  He  excluded  from  His  benevolent 
sympathy  no  human  being.  In  fact,  there  is  nothing  in  His  life  so  remarkable 
as  His  continual  and  loving  care  for  those  who  are  the  disinherited  of  the 
world.  He  dared  even  face  the  criminal  with  perfect  love,  and  the  last  word 
almost  He  spoke  was  a  word  of  pardon  to  a  criminal  who  was  dying.  To  the 
abandoned  woman  and  the  adulterous  woman  what  helpful  and  encouraging 
words  did  He  not  speak?  He  suuimed  up  His  religion,  inasmuch  as  it  deals 
with  the  great  practical  concerns  of  life,  in  the  one  commandment  of  supreme 
love  of  the  Infinite  Creator,  comprehended  in  which  is  the  love  of  our  fellow- 
man.     Our  fellow-man  is  the  criminal  as  well  as  the  noblest  of  the  race. 

I  am  to  speak  to  you  tonight  on  the  preventive  power  of  education;  the 
moral  power  of  education;  the  power  of  education  to  diminish  crime  and 
lessen  its  influence.  Crime  is,  properly  speaking,  a  violation  of  law  to  the 
hurt  of  the  individual  and  of  society.  The  outward  act  is  but  a  manifestation 
of  the  kind  of  life  that  is  cherished  within.  If  all  is  well  witliin,  our  deeds 
will  be  good.  If  the  fountain  is  pure,  the  waters  will  be  healthful.  Hence 
crime  is  the  child  of  sin  and  ignorance.  Sin  is  primarily  an  offense  against 
God.  It  need  do  no  hurt  to  any  other  human  being  than  ourselves.  It  maj' 
be  found  in  our  thoughts,  in  our  desires,  in  our  general  disposition  and  char- 
acter, and  in  what  we  crave  for  if  it  be  not  in  keeping  with  our  nature  and 
with  that  of  God,  whose  children  we  are.  Wherever  found,  it  defiles  us. 
Hence  there  is  no  possibility  of  preventing  crime  effectively,  unless  we  go  to 
the  fountain  head,  unless  we  make  right  the  conscience,  unless  we  upbuild 
the  moral  nature  of  man.  If  we  would  majie  things  right  in  the  world,  we 
must  begin  with  the  individual.  In  beginning  with  the  individual,  we  must 
begin  with  his  internal  life.  It  is  plain  that  there  is  evil  in  man.  In  fact, 
human  history  is  to  a  great  extent  a  history  of  sin  and  vice  and  crime.  The 
pages  of  history  are  dark  with  misdeeds,  with  cruelties  and  with  wrongs. 
This  has  been  the  history  of  the  human  race  from  the  beginning,  und  is  still 
the  history  of  mankind.  Whatever  be  the  explanation  of  this  radical  defect, 
or  perversion,  it  is  in  us.  So  that  it  is  conceivable  that  any  one  may  become 
a  criminal,  since  any  one  may  become  a  sinner. 

In  order  to  discuss  logically  the  preventive  power  of  education,  we  must 
first  try  to  gain  an  insight  into  the  causes  of  the  evil  which  we  would  pre- 
vent. What  is  the  cause  oi  sin  and  crime?  The  cause  may  be  in  the  indi- 
vidual, in  his  mental,  moral  or  physical  condition.  It  may  be  in  the  envi- 
ronment, in  the  circumstances  in  which  he  is  placed.  There  is  therefore  an 
inner  cause  of  sin  and  crime,  and  there  is  a  social  cause. 

Before  I  go  further  into  the  discussion  of  thsse  two  great  fountain  heads  of 
crime,  permit  me  to  call  your  attention  to  the  vast  change  which  has  come 
over  mankind  in  their  attitude  toward  the  criminal.  We  see  that  the  first  era 
in  which  we  find  society  dealing  with  the  criminal  is  that  of  vengeance,  in 
which  the  spirit  of  hate  and  retaliation  leads  to  the  punishment  of  the  crim- 
inal. This  is  the  era  of  the  savage  and  of  the  barbarian,  largely.  Men  are 
punished  from  a  vindictive  hatred  of  the  individual  who  has  done  the  wrong. 

The  second  era  is  that  of  repression.  To  prevent  the  criminal  from  doing 
harm  he  is  thrown  into  a  prison  or  deprived  of  life  without  any  thought  what- 
ever of  improving  him.  It  simply  labors  to  make  him  harmless  and  put  it  out 
of  his  power  to  do  any  further  evil.  This  is  the  second  era  wherein  men  have 
dealt  with  crime. 
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The  third  era  is  where  repression  graduall.v  takes  on  the  form  of  improve- 
ment of  reformation.  Society  no  lonfjer  seeks  revenge;  no  longer  desires 
simply  to  punish  with  hatred  the  malefactor;  uolongei  seeks  merely  to  isolate 
him  so  that  he  may  be  powerless  to  do  further  harm,  but  the  guiding  thought 
is  the  improvement  of  the  criminal.  The  feeling  comes  up  that  society  is  at 
least  partly  responsible  for  the  criminal;  that  it  is  in  a  measure  to  blame  for 
the  existence  of  such  a  man  or  woman  as  the  criminal,  and  since  society  is 
responsible,  it  is  therefore  its  duty  not  to  take  revenge  upon  the  criminal,  not 
simply  to  cut  him  off,  but  to  strive  to  improve  him,  to  amend  his  life,  to  give 
him  pure  thoughts  and  pure  desires. 

The  fourth  era  is  that  of  prevention;  to  prevent  the  criminal  from  coming 
into  existence  at  all. 

Of  course,  you  can  see  in  these  four  stages  a  gradual  progress,  a  gradual 
rising  into  the  world  of  reason,  and  of  justice  and  of  mercy.  First,  we  have 
the  spirit  of  revenge,  second,  the  era  of  repression,  then  the  era  of  improve- 
ment, and  lastly,  the  era  of  prevention.  I  therefore,  in  speaking  of  the  rem- 
edies of  crime,  of  the  causes  by  which  crime  may  be  prevented,  stand  in  the 
fore- front  of  the  thought  of  the  modern  world. 

One  of  the  leading  characteristics  of  our  age,  and  of  our  country  also,  pos- 
sible' more  than  of  any  other  country,  is  the  desire  to  prevent  evil;  to  make 
it  impossible  that  evil  should  come.  Our  age  is  characterized  by  a  larger 
sympathy  with  man  than  has  ever  existed  in  any  other.  This  is  due,  partly 
at  least,  to  the  fact  that  the  whole  multitude  in  civilized  countries  have  been 
lifted  to  a  higher  plane  of  life.  They  have  been  taught  to  think  and  to  guide 
themselves  by  principle.  Since  the  whole  mass  of  the  people  have  risen  to  a 
higher  kind  of  life,  it  is  natural  that  sympathy  should  spread  to  wider  circles 
of  humanity.  So  that  in  our  age,  in  theory  at  least,  we  exclude  no  man  from 
our  sympathy.  We  hold  that  all  men,  whatever  their  religion,  whatever  their 
race,  are  really  of  one  family,  that  they  all  have  the  same  rights,  and  the 
tendency  of  civilization  should  be  to  give  them  equal  opportunities.  We  lift 
up  woman,  first  of  all,  to  the  level  of  man.  We  then  take  all  who  are  weak 
and  trampled  upon  to  our  sympathy,  and  we  hold  as  certain  with  perfect  con- 
viction, in  theory  at  least,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a  civilized  state  to  try  to  re- 
duce these  principles  to  practice.  This  larger  sympathy  has  drawn  the  atten- 
tion of  man  more  fully  to  the  evils  which  afflict  above  all  the  poor.  Since  we 
are  drawn  to  consider  the  evils  that  afflict  them,  we  at  once  come  to  under- 
stand that  those  evils  are  largely  due  to  causes  which  are  preventible;  to  causes 
which  might  be  made  to  cease  to  exist.  We  then  come  to  the  discussion  of 
the  problem  how  to  prevent  crime;  how  to  prevent  this  ignorance;  how  to 
prevent  degrading  pauperism.  One  thing  that  has  fastened  our  attention 
prominently  upon  the  study  of  prevention  is  the  scientific  progress  of  our  age. 
We  have  gained  a  wider  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  nature  and  have  come  to 
understand  more  perfectly  how  things  happen.  Philosophy  has  led  us  to 
trace  everything  back  from  cause  to  cause,  and  then  to  study  its  history,  and 
finally  come  to  its  fountain  head.  Having  traced  it  to  its  fountain  head  we 
see  whether,  if  these  things  be  evil,  the  evil  fountain  head  may  not  be  dried 
up.  During  the  ages  of  ignorance  men  believed  in  charms  and  superstition; 
but  as  they  have  risen  to  higher  planes  of  life  they  have  come  to  discover 
remedies,  and  a  large  part  of  our  progress  has  been  in  the  direction  of  such 
discoveries;  in  finding  a  remedy  for  our  bodily  ills.  What  vast  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  civilized  world  since  the  curative  proprieties  of  quinine  were 
discovered.  It  is  worth  all  of  the  other  medicines  and  has  made  large  parts 
of  the  world  habitable,  which,  without  it,  would  have  been  uninhabitable. 
The  mortality  caused  by  disease  before  quinine  was  introduced  was  incredibly 
large.  But  as  we  have  come  to  look  deeper  into  this  cjuestion  we  see  that  the 
real  remedy  was  not  in  the  bark  of  the  cinchona  tree,  or  in  any  other  medi- 
cine, but  in  destroying  the  cause  of  the  infection,  in  draining  the  swamps, 
an<l  in  doing  away  with  all  those  forms  of  decomposition  which  caused  men 
to  become  infected  with  the  poison.  By  a  thousand  devices  we  have  made  it 
possible  for  man  to  live  in  health  where  formerly  thej'  could  not  live  at  all. 
So  with  hygienic  regulations,  which  have  done  so  much  in  the  way  of  teach- 
ing proper  modes  of  living.  The  revelation  of  that  world  of  microbes  and 
baccilli   has  drawn  before   us  the  cause  of  a  large  portion,  at  least,  of  the 
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maladies  which  inflict  so  much  ruin  upon  the  lai-e.  We  are  studying  how  to 
control  these  infinitesimal  fjerms  that  du  so  much  harm.  iSo  we  are  working, 
so  far  as  science  is  concerned,  to  destroy  the  causes  of  the  evils.  Once  the 
thought  of  intelligent  men  and  women  is  directed  to  the  matter  of  prevention, 
to  the  destruction  of  the  cause,  it  spreads  in  everj'  direction.  After  you  have 
found  that  there  is  a  means  of  destroying  the  cause  of  malaria,  or  smallpox, 
or  any  other  disease,  you  say  why  not  find  the  causes  of  other  troubles  and 
seek  also  to  do  away  with  them.  In  dwelling  upon  this  view  one  is  filled 
with  cheerful  thoughts.  One  dreams  of  a  time  when  we  shall  be  able  to  do 
away  with  tuberculosis,  when  we  shall  do  away  with  all  manner  of  disease  in 
order  that  human  life  may  be  prolonged  to  a  very  far  greater  length  of  days 
than  can  now  be  made  possible.  We  are  moving  in  this  direction.  We  are 
already  lengthening  the  days  of  man  on  earth,  and  doubtless  it  will  come  to 
be  possible  for  those  individuals  who  care  for  themselves,  who  feel  that  it  is 
good  to  be  alive  and  active  in  this  world  which  God  has  made,  to  control 
their  appetites,  and  become  guided  wholly  by  right  principles  of  conduct,  to 
live  to  an  age  which  we  now  would  deem  impossible.  It  is  rare  that  any  man 
really  becomes  old  simply  through  years.  There  are  many  things  that  make 
us  old;  our  passions,  our  greed,  our  selfish  motives,  and  our  earthly  life, 
earth  to  earth.  Look  at  people  and  see  how  prematurely  they  grow  old,  and 
how  some  of  them  were  never  young.  It  is  possible  for  a  man  of  sixty  to  be 
younger  than  one  of  thirty.  Power  to  be  free  and  to  live  everywhere  keeps 
us  young.  The  whole  thought  of  the  age  is  turning  in  the  direction  of  how 
to  prevent  evil.  This  is  the  predominant  thought  of  the  age  and  everything 
is  impelling  our  minds  in  the  direction  of  seeing  if  it  is  not  p3ssible,  to  a 
large  extent,  to  do  away  with  the  causes  of  crime.  This  is  the  question  that 
you  have  proposed  to  me. 

As  1  said  in  starting,  the  cause  of  crime  in  an  individual  may  be  in  his 
physical,  his  mental,  or  moral  condition.  It  may  be  in  his  environments,  in 
the  kind  of  society  in  which  he  moves,  the  house  he  lives  in,  the  street  he 
ives  in,  or  the  kind  of  work  he  does.  Every  man  is  largely  the  product  of 
his  age,  of  his  environment,  of  all  the  circumstances  that  have  been  brought 
to  bear  upon  him.  He  is  largely  the  product  of  his  heredity.  The  who!e 
history  of  his  race,  back  to  the  time  when  his  ancestors  were  savages,  comes 
down  and  has  still  some  kind  of  influence  in  making  him  what  he  is.  The 
individual,  therefore,  is  largely  a  social  being;  but  after  all  has  been  said  as 
to  what  the  causes  may  be  which  have  made  him  what  he  is,  he  still  is  an 
individual.  He  still  has  his  own  power  to  think,  and  still  has  freedom  of 
choice.  Now  what  is  the  influence  of  education  in  preventing  the  cause  of 
crime  in  this  individual?  The  school  is  a  minor  part  almost  of  education. 
Wherever  we  come  to  study  man  we  find  ourselves,  little  by  little,  as  our 
vision  widens,  bringing  the  question  of  science  into  the  sphere  of  human  life. 
Philosophy  is  necessary  for  one  who  would  form  an  adequate  conception  of 
the  causes  of  crime.  Whatever  your  views  may  be,  and  whatever  your 
opinions,  they  rest  upon  a  philosophy.  Every  view,  if  traced  back  to  its 
primary  source,  will  be  found  to  rest  upon  a  theory  of  the  universe.  The 
peculiarity  of  all  human  life  is  that  it  becomes  continuous.  Like  a  river  rising 
m  the  mountains,  it  widens,  and  extends,  and  sweeps  on.  Thus  human  life 
the  moment  it  begins  to  advance  becomes  historical,  and  to  know  the  cause 
we  must  know  our  history.  Geography  has  a  great  influence.  Whether  a 
man  was  brought  up  in  the  tropics  or  in  the  arctic  regions  makes  a  vast 
difference;  he  is  influenced  by  climate.  We  all  feel  the  effects  of  climate  on 
our  character.  There  are  days  when  the  weather  makes  us  out  of  humor  and 
despondent.  It  is  impossible  for  those  in  the  tropics  to  have  our  energy. 
This  is  manifest.  What  can  educatioa  do  where  the  cause  of  crime  is  in  the 
climate,  is  due  to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  is  due  to  the  malarial  influences  that  are 
continually  bursting  forth  from  the  soil  of  the  tropical  countries?  Education 
can  do  little  in  such  cases.  Where  those  conditions  are  the  real  cause  we 
can  not  control  it.  We  do  not  pretend  to.  We  can  not  control  cosmical  con- 
ditions. Again,  crime  is  largely  due  to  abnormal  physical  conditions.  We 
know  that  the  criminologists  now  seek  to  prove  that  crime  is  always  due  to 
degeneracy,  to  a  reversion  to  the  savage  type;  that  the  criminal  has  neither 
mental  capacity,  moral  perception  or  self-control.  If  the  cause  of  crime  be 
degeneracy,  if  it  be  found  in  the  lack  of  moral  conscience,  what  can  educa- 
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tion  do  to  prevent  it?  Even  here  I  sayit  can  do  something.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, the  case  of  the  feeble-minded.  We  know  that  it  is  possible,  by  taking 
the  ri<,'ht  course  of  e.xercise  and  training,  to  make  a  large  number  of  feeble- 
minded persons  capable  of  some  sort  of  independent  existence.  So  we  can 
improve  the  nervous  condition  of  the  degenerate.  What  is  done  here  must 
be  done  largely,  1  suppose,  in  penal  institutions,  in  prisons,  and  here  is 
where  education  is  not  brought  to  bear  directly  as  a  preventive,  but  as  a  cor- 
rective. This,  as  we  understand  it,  is  the  purpose  of  industrial  schools  and 
prisons. 

I  hope,  and  possibly  the  day  will  come,  when  the  State  and  intelligent  men 
will  bring  their  efforts  to  bear  with  greater  knowledge  upon  this  question  of 
crime,  to  the  end  that  it  will  be  found  possible  to  reform  the  criminal. 

I  am  sure  that  if  I  were  to  go  on  I  should  prevent  your  listening  to  others  who 
are  better  qualified  than  myself  to  talk  upon  these  questions.  I  have  never 
made  a  special  study  of  criminology,  but  I  have  some  general  ideas.  There  are 
others  here  who  from  study  and  observation  are  better  qualified  than  1  am  to 
speak  upon  thi.s  subject,  and  I  shall  therefore  hasten  on. 

I  leave  now,  to  a  large  extent,  the  criminal  classes  and  go  into  the  world 
where  crime  )s  abroad.  It  is  a  matter  of  statistics  that  the  crime  of  the 
young  is  growing.  Young  criminals  increase  much  more  rapidly  than  the 
population.  Tbe  question  is  how  shall  we  diminish  the  number  of  youthful 
criminals.  What  power  can  we  bring  to  bear  to  dry  up  the  fountain  head  of 
crime?  If  the  cause  of  crime  be  not  in  the  physical  condition,  and  I  have 
shown  you  how  education  may  even  be  most  effective  in  destroying  the  cause 
of  crime  where  it  is  physical,  how  shall  we  prevent  it?  When  you  come  to 
the  mental  and  moral  being  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  education  may  do 
almost  everything.  I  am  an  absolute  believer  in  education.  If  I  have  a  fault, 
it  is  that  I  exaggerate  the  power  of  education.  I  think  it  is  the  one  power 
which  fiod  has  given  to  man  whereby  he  may  improve  himself,  whereby  he 
may  uplift  the  circle  in  which  he  moves  and  the  country  in  which  he  lives. 
In  fact,  education  is  the  power  of  every  vital  institution.  The  worth  of  a 
State,  of  a  civilized  nation,  is  measui-ed  by  the  education  it  gives  its  people. 
I  do  not  mean  school  education  alone,  but  all  the  influences  which  society  and 
the  state  bring  to  bear  upon  the  people.  Take  the  church  for  instance.  The 
influence  of  the  church  is  almost  wholly  educational.  The  church  which  is 
nor  a  school  has  no  vital  power.  This  is  true  of  every  institution.  It  is  vital 
by  virtue  of  its  educational  power.  Nobody  doubts  the  power  of  education. 
But  let  me  narrow  down  the  subject  of  education.  To  take  a  real  view  of  ed- 
ucation you  must  take  into  consideration  all  the  infiuences  in  human  life  that 
make  for  good.  Whatever  tends  to  bring  forth  the  power  of  man  is  educa- 
tion. Whether  it  be  the  quiet  life  of  a  woman  in  the  home,  or  the  efforts  of 
a  man  reforming  the  prison  system  of  the  world,  whatever  it  be  that  influ- 
ences us,  that  brings  us  out,  that  briiigs  forth  the  power  within  us,  is  educa- 
tion. I  take  education  to  be  man's  effort  to  improve  his  fellow-man.  We  all 
know  that  this  kind  of  education  has  immense  power.  We  know  that  by 
establishing  schools,  by  teaching  the  young,  by  awakening  in  them  a  love  of 
books,  we  can  sharpen  the  mind  and  give  it  power  which  otherwise  it  never 
would  possess.  But  it  is  not  probable  that  the  mere  sharpening  of  the  mind, 
the  mere  bringing  forth  in  man  that  which  gives  him  the  power  to  know, 
really  tends  to  make  him  moral.  Spencer  denies  that  this  kind  of  education 
has  any  moral  influence.  It  is  impossible  to  awaken  the  mind  without 
influencing  the  moral  character.  Yet  it  seems  that  intellectual  culture  does 
not  necessarily  tend  to  develop  character.  This  is  what  we  aim  at  doing  in 
our  schools.  Whether  this  kind  of  education  has  anj'  moral  influence  is  dis- 
puted. Some  of  the  best  thinkers  deny  it.  But  because  this  kind  of  educa- 
tion may  have  little  influence  in  preventing  crime  it  does  not  follow  that 
education  has  not  this  power.  It  is  not  only  possible  to  awaken  the  mind 
and  teach  the  young  to  think,  but  it  is  possible  to  educate  man  in  every 
direction.  It  is  possible  to  educate  the  moral  man,  as  it  is  the  mental  man. 
In  doing  tliis  we  must  appeal  to  the  heart  and  to  the  affections  as  much  as 
we  «lo  to  the  mind.  We  are  influenced  l)y  what  we  crave,  by  what  we  are 
continually  thinking  about  and  striving  for.  If  we  would  make  education  a 
power  to  prevent  crime  we  must  build  in  man  that  qualitj'  of  life  which  turns 
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him  away  from  crime;  we  must  educate  him  in  an  appreciation  of  his  own 
worth  and  dignity;  we  must  teach  him  to  have  faith  in  his  will;  to  believe  that 
right  will  is  the  strongest  thing  that  God  gives  to  man.  It  is  easy  to  educate 
the  mind  and  stai't  it  going.  Everybody  can  do  this.  A  man  can  teach 
another  how  to  do  what  he  knows  how  to  do  himself,  but  he  can  not  teach 
another  how  to  do  what  he  can  not  do  himself.  You  can  not  give  to  the 
young  moral  convictions  if  you  have  none.  You  can  not  give  to  the  young 
a  horror  of  lying  and  cheating  if  you  have  no  such  horror  yourself.  You  can 
utter  the  words  but  you  can  not  confer  the  vital  quality.  Morality  is  propa- 
gated. What  is  the  great  source  of  morality  in  the  world?  It  is  the  heart  of 
a  good,  loving,  devoted  mother.  She  can  give  morality  to  her  children  be- 
cause she  has  it.  She  gives  it  through  the  great  educational  force  of  the 
world,  which  is  love.  Reading  and  writing  must  be  taught  by  one  who 
knows  how  to  read  and  write.  Reading  must  be  taught  by  one  who  knows  a 
book  when  he  sees  it.  We  should  teach  noble  and  just  sentiments.  There 
can  be  no  question  at  all  but  that  when  we  come  to  consider  the  subject  of 
the  influence  of  education  in  preventing  crime,  it  comes  back  to  this:  Give 
the  young,  for  nearly  all  criminals  are  made  in  their  youth  before  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  give  those  growing  young  people,  those  who  are  the  hope  of  the 
future,  those  upon  whom  the  whole  future  rests,  give  them  to  the  care  of  the 
right  kind  of  men  and  women  in  the  home,  in  the  school,  in  the  church  and 
in  the  state.  There  is  no  other  way  in  which  they  can  be  influenced  in  the 
right  direction;  no  machinery  can  do  it.  You  may  discuss  forever  new  kinds 
of  prison  discipline,  etc.,  but  you  will  never  get  at  the  root  of  the  evil  in  this 
way.  In  the  end  man  is  formed  by  man;  "Like  begets  like."  Culture, 
morality  and  religion,  the  three  most  noble  powers  in  the  world,  are  propa- 
gated by  men  who  have  them.  If  we  wish  to  prevent  crime,  we  must  seek  to 
make  the  home  good  and  pure.  Unless  we  strive  to  make  the  home  a  sanct- 
uary of  love,  of  loyalty,  of  purity  and  of  devotion,  we  shall  labor  in  vain  to 
prevent  crime.  A  family  where  divorce  hangs  is  a  family  from  which  crim- 
inals easily  go  forth.  The  habits  and  desires  of  vicious  parents  are  reflected 
in  their  children.  Let  us  strive  more  and  more,  by  whatever  means  is  in  our 
power,  to  teach  the  people  of  this  country  that  the  home  is  the  basis  of  their 
whole  civilization.  Let  us  teach  that  the  multitude  of  young  men  and  women 
who  marry  like  they  buy  a  house  are  blind  barbarians.  If  it  were  possible, 
it  would  be  right  to  prevent  half  the  marriages.  Half  of  those  who  marry 
have  not  the  qualifications.  We  require  certain  qualifications  in  a  man 
before  he  is  allowed  to  vole.  Is  it  not  necessary  then  that  they  who  are  to 
found  a  family  which  will  become  a  source  of  good  to  coming  generations,  or 
become  a  curse,  shall  have  the  proper  qualifications  before  they  are  permitted 
to  enter  upon  this  divine  relation?  So  long  as  people  who  have  not  the 
necessary  qualifications  are  permitted  to  marry  so  long  shall  we  have 
criminals. 

The  criminal  may  be  the  product  of  his  environment.  Many  are  made 
criminals  by  living  in  the  midst  of  a  vicious  population.  Education  will  lead 
to  doing  away  with  the  institutions  of  vice  from  which  criminals  come  largely. 
Movements  such  as  the  one  in  which  Miss  Addams  is  engaged  in  Chicago  are 
Boble,  and  whenever  you  work  to  improve  the  environment  you  are  doing 
the  work  of  education,  and  are  working  in  the  direction  of  preventing  crime; 
but  as  much  as  I  abhor  drunkenness,  I  say  if  there  were  not  a  drop  of  liquor 
in  this  country,  crime  would  not  die  out  entirely.  We  must  strive  to  put 
down  selfishness,  untruth  and  unchastity  in  high  places,  and  the  place  to 
begin  in  all  movements  that  affect  manhood  deeply  and  lastingly  is  at  the  top. 

When  a  few  men  and  women  who  look  to  God  and  not  to  man  for  hope  of 
reward,  who  seek  not  the  votes  of  men,  who  ask  no  money  from  them,  who 
love  human  nature,  hate  vice,  hate  degradation,  hate  dishonesty,  and  above 
all  hate  hypocrites,  when  these  men  and  women  go  down  and  labor  to  root 
out  corruption  from  our  homes,  and  from  our  whole  life,  then  we  shall  begin 
to  take  a  deep  interest  in  moral  education. 

I  thank  you  for  your  kind  attention. 
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The  President — How  far  can  modern  charity  be  made  preventive? 
This  is  the  next  topic  on  our  program,  and  will  be  treated  by  Dr. 
Stolz,  of  Chicago,  whom  I  now  have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  to 
you. 

How  Far  Can  Modern  Charity  be  Made  Preventive? 

By  Dr.  Joseph  Stolz. 

I  am  no  charity  expert.  I  candidly  confess  my  inabiUty  to  demarcate 
scieutilically  the  frontiers  of  preventive  charity.  A  great  force  in  the  solu- 
tion of  the  charity  problem  has  been  discus.«ed  this  evening,  and  1  will  take 
advantage  of  the  latitude  extended  to  me  by  the  program  committee  to  dis- 
cuss another — personal  service.  Not  that  1  have  anything  new  to  present. 
My  purpose  is  rather  to  reassure  those  who  fear  that  charity  organization 
eliminates  the  personal  element  that  scientific  charity  is  no  substitute  for  hu- 
man love  and  sympathy;  and  to  remind  those  who  never  grow  weary  of  con- 
demning, and  rightly  so,  the  disastrous  results  flowing  from  unthinking 
kind-heartedness  and  mawkish  sentiment  that  without  personal  love  and  con- 
secration there  can  be  no  true  charitj'. 

There  is  an  old  Hebrew  tradition  that,  once  upon  a  time,  there  was  a  kind- 
heaited  man  who  traveled  from  place  to  place  and  sympatheticHlly  looked 
after  the  welfare  of  the  people.  He  entered  into  their  lives,  worked  with 
them,  laughed  with  them,  wept  with  them,  soothed  them  in  their  sorrows, 
defended  them  against  oppressors  and  plead  for  them  before  kings.  Anxiously 
the  people  looked  forward  to  his  coming  and  confidingly  they  entrusted  him 
with  their  troubles.  Once  a  poor  widow  came  to  him  crj'ing  that  the  creditor 
had  come  to  take  her  children  for  bondsmen,  in  payment  of  a  debt.  Her 
heart  was  broken;  despairingly  she  looked  into  the  future;  but  with  a  kind 
and  confiding  voice  he  asked  her:  What  have  you  in  the  house?  Not  any- 
thing save  a  pot  of  oil,  she  answered  sorrowfullj'.  Then  go,  borrow  vessels, 
not  a  few,  from  your  neighbors  and  pour  the  oil  into  them,  and  you  will  find 
that  it  will  fill  them  all;  and  then  go  thou,  sell  the  oil,  pay  the  debt,  and  live 
thou  and  thy  sons  of  the  rest. 

Now  to  us  here  assembled  it  matters  little  whether  such  a  case  actually  oc- 
curred or  not.  Fiction  is  not  necessarily  untruth.  Imaginative  in  form,  it 
may  be  profoundly  true  in  fact.  The  world  is  full  of  writings  which  are  fic- 
tion as  to  their  form,  while  they  are  truth  as  to  their  contents.  The  world's 
great  seers  have  always  been  poets,  men  of  imagination,  fiction-makers.  Job, 
[amlet,  Faust  may  never  have  existed  in  the  flesh,  but  are  their  soul  strug- 
gles the  less  real?    Indeed  moral  insight  of t  has  its  best  instrument  in  fiction. 

Now  observe  that  Elisha,  that  was  the  name  of  the  gentleman  appealed  to 
for  help,  finds  the  proper  remedy  by  the  aid  of  a  question.  He  craved  infor- 
mation, not  because  he  was  inquisitive  and  wished  to  pry  into  the  secret  affairs 
of  another;  not  because  he  was  suspicious  and  sought  to  detect  fraud;  but 
because  he  wished  to  ascertain  in  what  respects  this  case  was  different  from 
similar  cases  that  had  come  to  his  knowledge,  and  wished  to  learn  by  what 
means  this  particular  widow,  hopelessly  burdened  by  debt,  might  be  enabled 
to  help  herself.  He  was  not  thinking  of  assisting  her  out  of  his  own  pocket, 
or  of  making  up  a  collection  for  her  amongst  his  friends;  he  wiuld  not  thus 
destroy  her  self  respect.  He  wanted  her,  the  unfortunate  widow  of  an  hon- 
ored prophet,  to  retrieve  herself,  and  therefore  he  sought  to  find  the  some- 
thing upon  which  she  might  begin  to  build  herself  up.  And  what  is  worse 
than  to  be  caught  in  the    merciless   clutches  of  an  avaricious  money  lender 

Ereying  on  your  dependence?  And  he  was  ready  to  snatch  from  the  mother's 
osem  the  widow's  last  comfort,  her  children.  Naturally,  in  the  shadow  of 
this  grief,  she  imagined  she  was  absolutely  helpless.  Through  her  tears  she 
could  see  no  ray  of  hope;  she  needed  a  friend  who  would  objectively,  but 
svmpathetically,  advise  her;  and,  indeed,  when  the  prophet  (|uestioned  her: 
What  have  you,  she  remembered  that  she  had  something;  and  that  pot  of  oil, 
which  had  so  long  been  in  her  possession,  but  which  she  had  deemed  worth- 
less, became  through  him  the  means   of  her  support,  of  the  redemption  from 
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the  bondage  of  debt,  of  the  salvation  of  her  home,  of  the  preservation  of  her 
character.  Our  salvation  always  comes  from  that  which  we  already  possess, 
from  our  own  resources,  not  from  that  which  is  superimposed  upon  us  from 
without. 

Now,  the  poor  shall  never  be  wantins:  in  the  land.  Ei  her  through  his  own 
fault,  or  through  the  fault  of  society,  or  through  the  hard  blows  of  fate; 
through  sickness,  or  infirmity  or  death;  through  defective  education,  evil  as- 
sociation, moral  weaknesses,  unhappy  domestic  relations;  through  unfavorable 
economic  or  political  conditions,  inability  to  accommodate  himself  to  changed 
circumstances,  to  compete  with  the  younger  and  stronger,  or  what  not,  it  will 
ever  happen  that  "a  brother  becomes  poor  and  falls  in  decay  with  thee." 
Until  the  millenium  comes,  the  poor  will  probably  exist;  but  my  contention 
is  that  there  are  no  children  of  men  for  whom  nothing  can  be  done,  no  indi- 
viduals endowed  with  such  perverse  impulses,  exhibiting  such  a  lack  of  shame 
and  reverence  and  sympathetic  feeling,  as  to  be  utterly  impervious  to  re- 
demption. There  is  no  absolute  lack  of  moral  endowment,  no  absolute  per- 
yerseness,  as  the  German  poet  Kueckert  says: 

"Schlagre  nur  mit  der  Wuenschelrut 
An  die  Pelsen  der  Herzen  an;  3 
Ein  Schatz  in  jedem  Busen  ruht 
Den  ein  Verstandigrer  haben  kann," 

Some  pot  of  oil  every  one  possesses,  but  it  takes  intelligent  and  loving  in- 
vestigation to  detect  and  utilize  it.  All  cases  can  not  be  treated  upon  one 
formula.  The  quack  has  one  remedy  for  all  sicknesses,  the  skillful  physician 
makes  a  careful  diagnosis  in  each  case  and  adapts  his  remedy  to  the  peculiar 
condition  he  finds.  We  can  not  devise  a  wholesale  scheme  to  meet  all  emer- 
gencies alike.  What  will  help  the  one,  may  hinder  the  other;  what  will 
strengthen  the  one's  self-reliance  may  paralyze  the  other's  independence. 
Love  may  have  to  heal  the  one  with  tenderness  and  softness;  upon  the  other 
it  may  have  to  wield  the  strong  rod  of  discipline.  Each  case  must  be  dealt 
with  on  its  own  merits;  and  the  first  question  must  ever  be:  What  have  you, 
not  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  how  much  or  bow  little  alms  we  shall  dole 
out,  but  for  the  purpose  of  learning  how  it  will  be  possible  to  help  the  party 
in  his  distress  and  despair  with  his  own  resources,  so  as  to  remove  forever 
the  need  for  assistance.  If  the  object  of  all  help  be  not  to  make  help  super- 
fluous, that  self-reliance  is  destroyed  which  is  ever  the  precondition  of  a 
healthy  and  moral  life.  Careless  beneficence  is  maleficence,  a  crime  against 
the  poor  man  whom  it  encourages  to  beg,  a  crime  against  the  others  whom  it 
tempts  to  rely  upon  their  fellowmen.  Naturally,  the  easiest  way  is  to  ask  no 
questions  and  give  a  piece  of  money  to  any  and  every  applicant.  That  soothes 
the  conscience,  and  excites  not  the  telling  of  a  harrowing  story,  requires  no 
hard  thinking,  puts  you  to  no  trouble  to  adjust  things,  and  you  are  not  haunted 
by  the  fear  of  a  wicked  face.  But  it  educates  parasites.  Give  a  beggar  alms 
today  to  still  his  hunger,  and  he  is  taught  that  the  next  time  he  is  hungry 
some  one  will  again  feed  him.  The  gift  encourages  him  to  believe  that  beg- 
ging is  a  more  successful,  a  more  convenient  and  an  easier  way  of  making  a 
living  than  work  is.  And  then,  strange  to  say,  if  he  readily  learns  the  lesson 
you  have  taught  him,  his  impudence  shocks  you.  Have  you  not  again  and 
again  murmured  and  expressed  your  indignation  at  the  shamefacedness  of 
the  beggar  who,  when  he  is  still  out  of  work  and  hungry,  comes  to  your  door 
a  second  and  a  third  time?  But  can  you  combat  his  logic?  I  was  hungry 
yesterday  and  you  fed  me;  my  conditions  have  not  changed;  why  do  you 
deal  differently  with  me  today?  I  am  not  impudent,  you  are  inconsistent. 
You  led  me  to  believe  you  would  support  me  in  case  of  need;  I  have  come 
back  and  now  you  abuse  me.     Shame! 

True  charity  acts  otherwise.  It  questions.  It  tries  to  find  out  the  cause  of 
the  trouble.  Without  a  knowledge  of  the  causes  of  the  distress  it  is  abso- 
lutely impossible  to  render  the  right  assistance.  True  charity  tries  to  find 
out  by  investigation,  consultation,  cooperation,  how,  where  and  when  to  give 
not  monetary  but  permanent  relief,  not  degrading  but  uplifting  aid;  yea,  it 
aims  to  help  a  man  to  help  himself  from  his  own  resources,  with  as  little  de- 
pendence as  possible    upon   outsiders,  accepting  as  little  as  possible  without 
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■giving  somethinpr  in  return.  And  it  despairs  of  none.  Wliether  he  is  on  the 
verfre  of  permanent  shiftlessness  and  distress,  or  whether  by  his  own  fault  or 
the  fault  of  others,  he  has  entered  on  the  downward  road  and  is  in  danjjer  of 
making  the  fearful  descent,  it  looks  out  for  him  and  seeks  the  right  remedy. 

This  is  no  simple  problem.  Perhaps  there  is  none  more  perplexing  than  this. 
[Mere  alms  will  not  rescue  the  degraded  and  outcast,  the  unfortunate  aud  de- 
feated in  the  competition  of  life;  it  takes  a  keen  insight  into  human  nature,  a 
nigh  exbaustless  fund  of  resources,  an  infinite  patience,  a  boundless  love  of 
man — but,  1  believe,  no  case  is  hopeless. 

The  painter  and  the  poet  have  described  to  us  with  harrowing  colors  the 
man  wiih  the  hoe  "bowed  down  with  the  weight  of  centuries,  on  his  back  the 
burden  of  the  world,  stolid  and  stunned,  a  brother  to  the  ox."  The  painter 
tells  us  that  such  men  exhist  who  with  slanted  backs  and  loosened  jaws  and 
empty  faces  toil  with  the  short-handled  hoe  in  the  marshy  bogs  of  France. 
Some  such  burden- bearers  you  will  also  find  in  the  slums,  in  the  dramshops, 
in  the  sweatshops,  in  the  factories,  in  the  mines,  in  the  department  stores  of 
our  country.  You  remember  how  vividly  and  pathetically  Morris  Rosenfeld 
describes  the  sweatshop  worker  as  a  machine.  Doubtless  you  too  know  some 
one  that  has  once  seen  good  days  and  now  walketh  in  darkness,  bent  under 
the  burden  of  a  relentless  fate  which  turns  into  dross  the  gold  that  touches 
his  hands.  There  are  individual  cases  with  societies  tragedy  writ  on  their 
faces  and  furrowed  on  their  backs;  it  would  be  blind  stupidity  to  deny  that; 
but  what  I  would  dispute  is  that  they  are  "dead  to  rapture  and  despair,  a 
thing  that  grieves  not  and  that  never  hopes,  stolid  and  stunned,  as  brother 
to  the  ox,  to  whom  the  swing  of  the  Pleiades,  the  peaks  of  song,  the  rift  of 
dawn,  the  reddening  of  the  rose,  ai'e  nothing."  Not  fifty  generations  of 
tyranny  can  completely  crush  out  humanity  from  the  soul.  This  very  man 
of  the  hoe  loved  and  pitied  the  wife  that  had  to  toil  on  the  field  with  him;  if 
he  had  children  their  sweet  prattle  and  innocent  laughter  were  dear  to  him; 
■when  he  heard  the  Augelus  he  bowed  his  head;  the  sky  glowing  with  the 
evening  sunset  or  studded  with  the  gems  of  night  meant  more  to  him  than 
did  the  blank  firmament  of  a  hot  summer  daj';  he  had  some  devotion  for  his 
mother;  he  realized  he  was  a  burden-bearer. 

No  case  is  beyond  hope.  The  true  humanity  will  brand  no  one  as  a  pauper 
aud  forever  blacklist  him.  Hidden  somewhere  is  the  redeeming  "pot  of  oil," 
and  the  high  ethical  task  of  preventive  charity  is  to  blow  the  breath  that  will 
fan  into  a  flame  the  embers  of  a  perishing  soul.  Naturally,  the  saddest  fea- 
ture of  these  degraded  lives  is  their  content.  They  are  satisfied  to  live  in  the 
levee  or  the  slum.  They  do  not  care  to  get  out  of  the  reeking  tenement 
house.  They  have  grown  indiflPerent  to  the  dirty  faces  and  ragged  clothes  of 
their  children.  They  have  lost  pride  iu  their  personal  appearance.  They 
have  forgotten  the  friends  and  associations  of  their  youth.  They  are  satisfied 
to  live  and  die  where  they  are.    They  stick  to  the  hoe  aud  the  marshy  bog. 

Now,  these  are  the  hardest  cases  we  have  to  deal  with,  and  what  do  such 
as  these  require  most?  Not  the  gift  of  money,  but  what  has  been  well  styled 
"the  gift  of  a  new  want,"  something  that  will  get  them  out  of  the  rut.  And 
whence  is  that  to  come?  Not  from  the  impersonal  official  charity  that  pro- 
cures the  hungry  a  crust,  the  thirsty  a  drink,  the  homeless  a  roof,  but  from 
the  noble  souls  who  from  a  high  sense  of  duty  give  themselves  and  worry 
not,  who  from  a  consciousness  of  their  responsibility  toward  the  bruised  reed 
reach  down  a  warm  helping  hand  to  those  who  in  the  struggle  of  life  have 
fallen  by  the  wayside.  "And  thou  shalt  take  hold  of  thy  brother  that  he  may 
live  with  thee."  (Leviticus,  xxv,  155).  The  first  gift  a  sensible  and  sympathetic 
brother  brings  into  a  home  is  the  gift  of  a  new  aspiration,  a  new  encourage- 
m«;nt  that  will  prop  up  faltering  energies,  a  spirit  of  fellowship  that  will 
make  him  feel  he  is  a  brother  to  man  and  not  to  the  ox.  Dr.  Peabody  says: 
"The  good  angel  sweeps  the  room  or  washes  the  child's  face,  or  cooks  the 
dinner,  and  at  the  next  visit  the  mother  has  done  these  things  herself,  aud 
the  first  step  toward  self-help  is  taken." 
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At  this  late  day  it  is  not  necessary  to  defend  charity  organization.  There 
must  be  investigation  to  prevent  fraud;  registration  to  prevent  duplication; 
■cooperation  to  hinder  the  degradation  of  the  applicant  and  the  dissipation  of 
energy;  and  trained  men  must  be  hired  to  do  that;  but  no  organized  chaiity 
anywhere  in  the  world  is  complete  or  considers  itself  complete,  without  its 
personal  service.  Money  without  personal  thought  and  feeling  and  love  behind 
it,  is  not  charity.  I  do  not  know  what  you  call  it — it  is  certainly  not  charity. 
It  is  cold,  machine-made  officialism.  Money  may  often  be  exti'emely  neces- 
sary, but  what  the  poor  need  most  is  personal  relationship,  the  presence  of  a 
personality  that  has  something  to  give  from  his  innermost  being  that  will 
arouse  slumbering  possibilities.  The  Social  Settlements  have  proven  this. 
The  Hull  House — we  can  scarcely  believe  it  is  only  ten  years  old,  so  much 
has  it  accomplished — distributes  no  inanimate  money;  it  freely  gives  the  best 
human  companionship,  and  that  accomplishes  what  no  money  help  can  ever 
accomplish,  it  discovers  the  "pot  of  oil,"  it  imparts  a  new  ambition,  it 
awakens  a  new  life,  it  performs  the  miracle  of  resurrection. 

You  remember  that  after  the  Shumanite  woman  had  tenderly  laid  in  bed 
the  long-yearned-for  child  that  had  died  on  her  knees,  she  hastened  with  all 
speed  to  Elisha  and  made  known  to  him  the  anguish  of  her  heart.  The 
prophet  ent  his  servant,  Gehazi,  ahead,  bidding  him  go  in  all  speed  and  lay 
his  staff  upon  the  face  of  the  child.  And  Gehazi  passed  on  before  Elisha  and 
the  mother,  and  laid  the  staff  upon  the  face  of  the  child,  but  there  was 
neither  voice  nor  heed.  Wherefore  he  went  back  to  meet  him,  saying:  "The 
child  is  not  awaked."  And  when  Elisha  was  come  into  the  house,  behold  the 
child  was  dead  and  laid  upon  his  bed.  He  went  in  therefore  and  shut  the  door 
upon  them  and  prayed  unto  the  Lord.  And  he  went  up  and  lay  upon  the 
child  and  put  his  mouth  upon  his  mouth,  and  his  eyes  upon  his  eyes,  aud  his 
hands  upon  his  hands,  and  he  stretched  himself  again  upon  the  child  and  the 
child  opened  his  eyes. 

This  is  personal  service.  Mouth-to-mouth,  eye-to-eye,  hand-to  hand  service, 
freely,  lovinglj^  prayerfully  offered,  is  the  most  precious,  most  valuable, 
most  telling  service  man  can  render  man.  The  servant  who  perfunctorily 
obeyed  the  orders  of  his  master,  did  not  succeed  in  reviving  the  child.  Even 
when  he  used  the  very  staff  with  which  the  man  of  God  had  wrought  wonders, 
"he  failed.  Tne  warmth  of  a  soul  consecrated  to  the  work  was  not  there.  He 
•did  not  give  himself;  and  when  one  does  not  give  himself  to  a  task  of  human- 
ity, it  is  neither  life-giving  nor  life-saving.  Elisha's  staff  did  not  help;  Elisha 
himself  had  to  be  there. 

This  expresses  so  vividly  and  admii'ably  what  I  have  tried  to  stammer  forth 
that  I  will  stop  short.  Indeed,  it  gives  me  courage  to  essay  an  answer  to  the 
question  put  to  me  by  the  committee. 

As  long  as  man  will  be  frail  and  society  will  be  organized  as  it  is  now,  there 
will  be  need  for  charity,  and  man's  high  privilege  and  supreme  duty  it  is  to 
render  it.  And  I  have  such  an  abiding  faith  in  the  recuperative  power  of  man 
and  in  the  regenerative  influence  of  love,  that  mine  is  the  profound  convic- 
tion that  with  both  intelligence  and  sympathy  as  divining  rods,  the  "pot  of 
oil"  may  be  found  which  will  in  nearly  every  case  save  the  weak,  the  handi- 
■capped,  the  unfortunate,  from  descending  into  the  helpless  and  hopeless  de- 
pendency which  will  mean  a  forfeiture  of  their  humanity. 

Let  us  bespeak  for  your  deliberations  the  sympathy  that  is  kind  and  the  in- 
telligence that  suffereth  long,  that  is  patient  and  not  rash,  calm  and  not  im- 
petuous, considerate  and  not  whimsical. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Dr.  Stolz's  address  the  conference  adjourned 
to  9  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 
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Second  Day — Thursday,  November  2. 


MORNING   SESSION 

The  conferencce  was  called  to  order  at  y  o'clock,  a.m.  by  Hon.  O.  N. 
Carter,  County  Judge  of  Cook  County,  and  vice-president  of  the  con- 
ference,  who  spoke  as  follows: 

I  notice  that  the  fir-st  number  on  the  progfram  this  morning  is  "How  Can 
Jails  and  City  Prisons  Be  Managed  so  that  They  Shall  Cease  to  Demoralize 
Prisoners?" 

Jails  and  city  prisons  is  a  subject  of  very  great  importance,  and  since  so- 
little  is  known  with  regard  to  them  the  question  ought  to  be  of  much  interest 
to  this  organization.  Hardly  one  per  cent  of  the  people  either  in  cities  or  in 
the  country  know  anything  about  how  jails  are  conducted.  In  fact,  many  of 
our  public  officials  are  entirely  ignorant  of  the  condition  and  of  the  inside 
workings  of  our  city  and  county  prisons.  Would  I  be  far  from  the  truth  in 
asserting  that  one-half  of  the  people  here  today  have  never  visited  a  city  or 
county  jail?  The  only  way  to  discuss  this  question  understandingly  is  to  first 
get  at  the  facts,  especially  by  personally  visiting  the  jails.  I  notice  by  the 
program  that  we  have  both  city  and  countrj'  representatives  to  discuss  this 
question.  I  am  glad  of  this  because  the  question  does  not  assume  exactly  the 
same  shape  in  small  towns  that  it  does  in  a  large  city.  I  was  told  two  years 
ago  that  we  took  most  of  the  time  of  the  conference  in  discussing  Chicago 
questions.  Possibly  we  did  take  a  good  deal  of  time  in  discussing  our  needs, 
but  you  must  remember  that  Chicago  is  a  large  place,  that  we  have  many 
things  to  contend  with;  that  to  reach  the  proper  solution  of  these  problems  in 
Chicago  we  must  have  the  aid  of  the  country.  Besides,  many  of  the  difficul- 
ties that  are  met  with  in  the  country  jails  are  also  met  with  in  city  jails. 

As  chairman  perhaps  it  might  not  be  out  of  place  for  me  to  say  a  word  on 
this  subject  to  open  the  discussion.  Our  former  secretarj'  of  the  State  Board 
of  Charities,  Dr.  Wines — than  whom  no  man  is  better  qualified  to  speak  on 
this  subject — has  written  some  things  within  the  last  few  years  that  are  worth, 
while  for  us  to  have  in  our  minds  when  we  are  discussing  this  question.  He 
says  in  speaking  of  jails:  "It  is  a  system  of  the  association  of  the  clean  with 
the  unclean;  of  the  old  and  the  young;  of  the  innocent  and  the  guilty;  and  in 
some  jails  of  men  and  women,  because  men  and  women  are  not  separated  in 
some  jails. 

"There  is  another  class  of  prisons,  little  known  or  thought  of,  but  very 
numerous  and  often  extremely  crowded,  namely,  the  city  prison — station- 
houses  or  lock-ups  as  they  are  variously  called." 

These  words  are  as  true  today  as  when  they  were  written  a  few  years  ago. 
Perhaps  we  theorize  too  much  without  having  the  facts  before  us,  and  I  have 
therefore  taken  the  pains  to  try  and  get  at  the  actual  facts  in  our  great  city 
with  regard  to  city  prisons  and  our  county  jail.  At  the  risk  of  being  tiresome, 
in  order  to  be  accurate,  I  am  going  to  read  you  some  of  the  figures  I  have 
obtained. 


Police  Court  Arrests  and  Discharges, 


1898. 

1897. 

1896. 

1895. 

77.441 
51,239 

83.680 
55.020 

Pfi.847 
69,365 

83.464 

Nuinlicr  diHcharged  in  police  court 

49.087 

Number  convicted,  bound  over,  etc 

26.202 

28,660 

37.482 

34,37T 
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Of  these  arrests  the  following;  were  on  charges 

of— 

1898. 

1897. 

1896. 

1895. 

Disorderly 

42.212 
6,512 
4.500 

45.844 
6.585 
5.069 

59. 641 
6.780 
4.923 

44. 150 
6,600 

4.231 

All  other  separate  charges  for  each  of  these  years  are  less  than  2,000  in  nam* 
ber. 

Ex-Gov.  Altgeld,  who  has  studied  this  question  carefully,  and  for  whose 
learning-  and  ability  I  have  great  respect,  I  believe  has  been  somewhat  misled 
in  his  conclusions  on  figures  that  he  found  of  arrests  and  trials  in  Chicago  some 
ten  years  ago.  He  insists  that  all  those  who  are  arrested  and  not  found  guilty, 
are  necessarily  wrongfully  arrested.  I  have  within  the  last  few  days  personally 
talked  with  prominent  officers  of  the  police  department  and  with  former  officers 
of  the  police  department,  some  republicans  and  some  democrats.  I  have  also 
been  in  communication  with  several  police  magistrates,  as  well  as  with  some 
who  were  police  magistrates  a  few  years  ago  but  are  not  now  holding  office. 
With  one  or  two  exceptions  all  of  these  persons  agree  that  the  great  majority 
of  people  arrested  who  are  discharged  on  trial  have  been  rightfully  placed  un- 
der arrest,  and  none  of  them  claim  that  a  very  large  number  are  arrested  im- 
properly. More  than  one-third  of  the  total  number  of  these  arrests  each  year 
are  people  without  any  occupation.  The  largest  number  of  arrests  under  a 
single  charge  each  year  is  for  disorderly  conduct,  and  it  is  doubtless  quite 
often  true  that  people  without  occupation  are  arrested  on  this  charge  on  gen- 
eral principles  when  they  are  found  on  the  streets.  A  very  large  proportion 
of  the  arrests  are  made  without  a  warrant.  The  number  of  arrests  this  year 
will  be  nearly  one-fourth  less  than  last  year.  The  Assistant  Chief  of  Police 
told  me  yesterday  that  the  reason  was  that  the  times  are  much  better  now  than 
formerly.  A  much  greater  number  of  men  are  employed  than  wei-e  at  work 
last  year  or  the  year  before.  The  disorderly  charges  run  from  42,000  to  50,000 
each  year.  You  will  notice  that  the  only  other  large  number  of  specific  of- 
fenses are  larceny  and  assault. 

The  question  why  such  a  large  proportion  of  the  arrests  are  discharged  on 
trial  is  not  a  part  of  this  discussion  pi'operly,  but  it  is  well  worth  while  keep- 
ing in  mind.  I  am  told  that  a  great  majority  of  those  who  are  discharged  by 
the  police  magistrates  are  discharged  on  the  recommeudaiion  of  the  police 
officers  who  have  made  the  arrests.  Is  not  this  in  a  great  measure  making 
the  police  authorities  not  only  prosecuting  officers  but  the  court  as  well? 

I  have  also  some  data  with  reference  to  our  county  jail.  In  Chicago  for 
the  last  five  or  six  years  we  have  had  perhaps  as  well  qualified  a  person  in 
charge  of  the  jail  there  as  can  be  found  in  the  United  States,  Jailer  Whit- 
man. He  has  taken  a  good  deal  of  pains  to  get  these  figures  for  me  and  I 
think  they  are  accurate.  They  are  for  three  years,  from  September  30  to 
September  30  of  each  year  and  are  as  follows: 


1899. 


1898. 


1897. 


Number  committed 

Number  committed  pending' J.  P-  trial   and  discharged  on 
trial  by  J .  P.  or  sent  to  the  Bridewell  by  J.  P 

Committed,  disposed  of  in  criminal  court 

Number  of  men  convicted 

Number  of  women  convicted 

Number  of  boys  convicted 

Number  grand  jury  returned  no  bills 

Number  found  not  guilty  on  trial 

Number  otherwise  disposed  of 


5.570 
2.388 


3,182 


6,133 

2,686 


6,859 
2,733 


3,447 


4,126 


1.045 

1,075 

80 

57 

67 

105 

310 

468 

289 

236 

1,391 

1,506 

1.085 

60 

79 

557 

344 

2,011 
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The  arrests  when  first  made  are  taken  to  the  police  stations,  as  practically 
all  of  these  arrests  are  made  by  the  police  otficers.  In  each  station  in  the 
city  they  have  a  city  prison  containinj;  cells  with  a  corridor  in  front  of  the 
cells.  The  plan  is  to  lock  the  prisoners  in  the  cells,  three  or  four  together, 
and  keep  them  there  until  their  case  is  called  for  trial.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  cell  except  the  bare  floor.  One  of  the  police  magistrates  told  me  that  if 
they  had  beds  the  prisoners  would  want  to  stay  there  most  of  the  time;  that 
frequently  in  the  winter  time  men  sought  to  be  arrested  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  protection  from  the  cold.  The  prisoners  are  always  taken  out  the 
morning  after  the  arrest  for  trial  before  the  police  magistrate;  if  the  case  is 
continued  they  are  usually  taken  to  the  county  jail  pending  the  continuance, 
unless  thej'  get  bail.  Sometimes,  if  the  continuance  is  only  for  a  day  they 
are  kept  in  the  police  station.  There  are  only  a  few  of  the  stations  that  have 
arrangements  for  keeping  women  who  are  arrested.  I  understand  that  each 
police  station  that  has  a  department  for  women  has  a  matron  in  charge  and 
that  the  cells  for  the  women  have  cots  in  them. 

I  want  the  people  who  are  studj'ing   these  questions   to  feel  that  they  must 

fo  to  the  fountain  head.  Get  the  facts  j'ourself  from  personal  investigation, 
hope  that  every  person  who  is  to  discuss  this  question  has  visited  the  jail  or 
city  prison  at  his  home.  I  am  very  much  pleased  indeed  to  find  that  some 
public  spirited  citizen  has  given  us  a  very  interesting  history  of  the  jail  in 
McLean  county.  If  every  person  here  will  read  this  description  of  the  evo- 
lution of  the  county  jail  in  this  county  he  will  certainly  go  home  and  visit  his 
own  jail. 

The  jail  in  Chicago  has  been  recently  built  and  is  perhaps  as  well  con- 
structed on  sanitary  and  other  lines  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  construct- 
ed as  any  jail  in  the  west,  or  possibly  in  the  United  States.  Jailer  Whitman 
tells  me  that  he  has  five  classes  of  prisoners  among  the  men — classified  ac- 
cording to  their  morals.  The  men  are  allowed  four  hours  of  freedom  in  the 
corridor  each  day,  two  in  the  morning  and  two  in  the  afternoon.  The  rest 
of  the  time  they  are  locked  two  and  two  in  their  cells.  The  boys  are  kept  in 
a  separate  department  and  are  given  the  freedom  of  the  corridor  until  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  they  are  locked  up.  The  women  are  kept  in  a 
separate  department  and  are  allowed  longer  hours  of  freedom  during  the  day 
than  the  boys,  but  are  locked  in  their  cells  at  night.  Mr.  Whitman  tells  me 
that  at  the  present  time  he  has  only  thirty  boys,  and  practically  two-thirds  of 
them  ai'e  not  what  are  called  under  the  law  boys,  as  they  are  over  sixteen 
years  or  age.  That  since  the  new  juvenile  eoui't  law  went  into  effect  a  very 
much  less  number  of  boys  have  been  confined  in  the  jail.  A  school  is  con- 
ducted in  the  Cook  county  jail  under  the  auspices  of  the  county  authorities, 
who  have  appropriated  the  money  to  pay  the  teacher.  The  jailer  tells  me 
that  the  majority  of  the  boys  in  the  school  now  are  from  sixteen  to  seventeen 
years  old  and  that  boys  of  that  age  take  much  more  interest  in  school  work 
in  jail  than  those  who  are  younger. 

I  am  told  that  some  of  the  jails  in  this  State  are  a  part  of  the  court  houses, 
being  situated  under  the  court  rooms,  and  are  frequently  damp  and  dark, 
the  prisoners  all  being  kept  in  one  room.  This  method  of  caring  for 
prisoners  is  subject  to  great  criticism. 

Judge  Epler  and  myself,  before  coming  to  the  hall  this  morning,  visited 
the  county  jail  here  at  Bloomington.  We  found  it  a  very  well  constructed 
building,  with  separate  departments  for  the  different  classes  of  criminals.  If 
I  were  to  make  any  criticism  I  should  say  thjit  the  children's  departments 
were  not  quite  as  roomy  and  as  airy  as  they  ought  to  be,  and  that  the  boys' 
department  ought  not  to  be  quite  so  much  like  a  jail.  You  need  not  tell  the 
jailer  or  sheriff  anything  about  my  criticism,  as  they  treated  us  very  nicely. 

Jailer  Whitman  tells  me  that  he  is  firmly  convinced  that  the  prisoners  ought 
to  feel  until  their  trial  that  they  are  not  considered  guilty.  No  greater 
harm  can  be  done  by  the  State  than  to  make  all  prisoners  teel  before  trial 
that  they  are  criminals  before  they  have  had  their  case  investigated.  He 
thinks  that  prisoners  before  conviction  ought  to  be  given  greater  liberties 
than  those  who  have  been  convicted.  Most  students  of  this  question  agree 
with  Jailer  Whitman's   conclusions,  and   I  am  very  fully  convinced  that  the 
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prisoners  in  the  city  prisons  and  jails  should  not  be  classed  as  criminals  un- 
til after  conviction.  Such  method  of  treatment  will  remove  much  of  the  op- 
portunity for  reformation  if  they  are  really  criminals,  and  will  tend  to  harden 
those  who  are  wrongfully  arrested.  They  ought  to  be  made  to  feel  that  the 
State  will  treat  them  fairly.  All  methods  of  jail  treatment,  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, should  make  the  person  arrested  feel  that  there  is  still  some  hope  for 
him;  that  there  are  those  who  care  for  him.  There  ought  to  be  much  truth, 
in  these  words  of  the  Quaker  Poet: — 

"Thank  God!  that  I  have  lived  to  see  the  time 

When  the  great  truth  begins  at  last  to  find 
An  utterance  from  the  deep  heart  of  mankind. 

Earnest  and  clear,  that  all  revenge  is  crime. 

That  man  is  holier  than  a  creed,— that  all 

Restraint  upon  him  must  consult  his  good, 
Hope's  sunshine  linger  on  his  prison  wall. 

And  love  look  in  upon  his  solitude." 

If  you  take  away  from  the  prisoner  all  element  of  hope  and  love  you  take 
away  all  chance  for  reformation. 

I  take  great  pleasure  in  now  introducing  to  you  one  who,  if  he  has  made 
as  careful  a  study  of  this  subject  as  others  that  I  have  talked  with  him  upon, 
I  am  very  sure  we  will  be  interested  in  listening  to;  a  man  who  on  any  sub- 
ject he  takes  up  is  well  worth  listening  to — Judge  Epler  of  Qiiincy. 


How  Can  Jails  and  city  Prisons  be  Managed  so  that  They  Shall 
Cease  to  Demoralize  Prisoners? 

By  Hon.  Carl  E.  Epler,  County  Judge,  Adams  County, 

In  opening  the  discussion  upon  this  important  topic,  I  speak  from  no  spe- 
cial experience  in  the  matter,  but  merely  offer  some  general  observations  for 
your  consideration. 

The  subject  assigned  evidently  does  not  include  State  penitentiaries,  but 
refers  to  jails  and  city  prisons  where  persons  cbarged  with  crime,  or  convict- 
ed of  misdemeanors  and  minor  offenses,  are  confined.  It  should  not  be  as- 
sumed that  such  surroundings  always  demoralize  prisoners,  but  that  they 
have  a  tendency  so  to  do  may  be  conceded.  The  management  'of  such  insti- 
tutions is,  therefore,  of  the  first  consequence  to  society. 

In  a  civilized  state,  jails  and  prisons  are  indispensable  to  the  proper  enforce- 
ment of  the  laws.  Persons  charged  with,  or  convicted  ot  crimes,  must  be  se- 
curely confined  in  some  proper  place,  if  not  released  on  bail,  until  trial  and 
acquittal  or  other  lawful  discharge,  or  until  their  term  of  punishment  is  com- 
pleted or  the  sentence  of  the  law  is  otherwise  executed.  But  the  duty  of  the 
State  does  not  stop  there.  The  object  of  the  law  is  not  only  to  punish,  but 
also  to  reform  the  criminal,  to  prevent  crime  and  the  increase  of  the  criminal 
classes.  This  the  good  order  of  society  requires,  and  this  should  ever  be  kept 
in  view  in  the  care  of  prisoners. 

The  writings  of  Jeremy  Bentham  did  much  towards  reforming  the  system 
of  prison  management  prevailing  in  England  in  the  eighteenth  century.  By 
the  old  English  common  law  severe  and  degrading  punishments  were  inflicted 
for  misdemeanors.  Flogging,  branding,  the  stocks,  slitting  the  nostrils,  the 
ducking  stool  and  the  pillory  were  used  as  instruments  of  correction.  Many 
of  these,  like  branding  or  the  whipping  post,  might  fix  indelible  marks  of  in- 
famy on  the  offender  and  prevent  his  return  to  an  honest  course  of  life.  "Of 
all  disgraceful  punishments,"  says  Chitty,  "that  of  the  pillory  is  regarded  as 
the  most  ignominious."  The  abuse  of  the  mob  was  apt  to  make  the  punish- 
ment worse  than  was  intended,  or  their  favor  would  turn  it  into  triumph  for 
the  culprit.  Such  means  of  correction  were  not  unknown  in  the  American, 
colonies. 
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The  use  oE  the  pillory  is  vividly  portrayed  by  Hawthorne  in  the  "Scarlet 
Letter."  Great  reforms  in  criminal  law  have  taken  place  in  England  and 
America  during  the  past  150  years,  and  those  barbarous  penalties  have  been 
done  away  with.  The  use  of  the  whipping:  post  is  well-nigh  abolished  in  the 
United  States.  Such  punishments,  inflicted  on  the  person,  were  retrograde, 
exposed  offenders  to  scorn  and  derision,  and  often,  by  marking  them  as  out- 
casts, prevented  their  reform.  Their  ignominious  character  and  the  degrada- 
tion felt  when  self-respect  is  lost  led  to  the  abolition  of  such  penalties. 

"Cruel  and  unusual  punishments"  are  forbidden  by  the  United  States  Con- 
sitution.  That  prohibition  has  been  held  not  to  apply  to  the  several  States. 
The  Illinois  Penitentiary  Act  forbids  cruel  and  unusual  punishments  and 
whipping  prisoners. 

By  our  statutes,  the  sheriff  is  the  keeper  of  the  county  jail,  and  the  separa- 
tion of  prisoners  is  required;  that  is  to  say,  debtors  and  witnesses  must  be 
separated  from  criminals,  male  from  female,  minors  from  notorious  offenders 
and  felons,  and  convicts  of  infamous  crimes  from  those  not  infamous;  jailers 
must  treat  prisoners  with  humanity,  and  furnish  them  with  sufficient  water 
for  drink  and  cleanliness,  wholesome  food,  bedding,  clothing,  fuel  and  medi- 
cal aid,  and  keep  the  jail  clean.  The  cost  of  all  this  is  imposed  on  the  county. 
Grand  juries  must  visit  the  jail  and  report  its  condition  to  the  Circuit  Court, 
and  the  judge  is  required  to  see  that  the  law  is  complied  with.  A  late  salu- 
tary statute  forbids  the  committal  of  children  under  twelve  years  of  age  to  a 
jail  or  police  station,  and  if  convicted,  their  confinement  in  the  same  building 
or  yard  with  adult  convicts  is  prohibited. 

The  separation  of  prisoners  in  jails  should  be  enforced,  and  a  similar  sepa- 
ration should  be  required  in  police  stations  and  houses  of  correction.  Persons 
there  confined  may  be  old  offenders,  or  may  have  taken  their  first  step  on 
the  downwai'd  path,  or  are  at  least  charged  with  the  violation  of  some  law  or 
ordinance.  They  are  then  at  a  critical  stage  in  their  careers.  It  is  a  shock 
to  be  placed  behind  the  bars.  Warned  of  their  mis-steps  by  their  arrest,  they 
may  take  heed  to  their  ways  and  reform.  They  should  be  encouraged  to  do 
this.  Harsh  treatment  or  evil  associations  in  police  stations  or  jails  may  start 
them  on  a  life  of  crime.  Boys  are  very  sensitive  to  such  influences.  To  treat 
them  as  hardened  criminals  may  make  them  so  in  the  end,  while  kindly  and 
judicious  management  is  likely  to  reform  them.  Now,  most  cities  of  any  size 
have,  and  should  have,  police  matrons  to  look  after  females  arrested.  The 
indeterminate  sentence  law,  and  the  parole  system,  are  improvements  in  our 
prison  legislation. 

Misdemeanors  are  punished  by  fines  or  imprisonment,  or  both.  Breaches 
of  city  or  village  ordinances  are  likewise  punishable  by  fine,  and,  in  default 
of  payment,  by  imprisonment  in  the  jail,  or  house  of  correction.  Of  course, 
discipline  is  necessary.  Rules  and  regulations  must  be  obeyed.  To  be  re- 
spected, justice  must  be  firmly  administered.  Employment  should  be  provid- 
ed, if  possible,  for  prisoners,  but  so  that  convict  labor  does  not  compete  with 
free  labor.  Rich  and  poor  should  be  treated  alike.  All  are  equal  before  the 
law.  This  theory  should  be  made  a  reality.  Nothing  fosters  a  spirit  of  dis- 
content more  than  favoritism  and  partiality  in  the  administration  of  justice. 

To  manage  jails  and  city  prisons  so  as  not  to  demoralize  prisoners  is  difficult. 
Not  only  must  they  be  fairly  and  justly  managed  according  to  law,  but  per- 
sons confined,  whether  merely  charged  with  offenses  or  serving  out  sentences 
should  be  treated  with  consideration,  not  as  outlaws  or  outcasts,  but  as  hu- 
man beings  and  citizens  with  rights.  Imprisonment  makes  them  more  sensi- 
tive. The  spirit  of  progress,  which  puts  an  end  to  degrading  punishments, 
demands  the  humane  treatment  of  prisoners.  Jailers  should  be  iirin,  but  kind 
and  considerate  as  well.  Too  often  the  keepers  of  jails  and  workhouses,  who 
generally  mean  all  right,  are  over-worked  and  under  paid,  and  they  may  grow 
callous  and  indifferent  to  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  their  charges.  Instances 
of  abuse  are  rare.  More  suffer  from  neglect.  In  a  word,  to  manage  prison- 
ers so  as  to  preserve  their  self  respect — and  this  is  necessary  to  their  reform- 
ation— they  should  be  treated  with  respect.  Then,  when  they  have  satisfied 
the  demands  of  the  law,  unless  they  are  habitual  criminals,  they  are  more  apt 
to  mend  their  ways  and  become  useful  members  of  society. 
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For  prisoners  to  retain  their  self-respect  in  jail,  cleanliness  and  sanitary 
surroundings  are  necessarj'.  And,  as  was  required  at  common  law,  they 
should  be  allowed  as  much  air  and  exercise  as  may  be  deemed  proper  for  the 
preservation  of  their  health.  Defective  jails,  with  bad  air,  poor  ventilation 
and  unsftnitary  conditions,  and  without  modern  conveniences  are  to  be  met 
with  in  the  counties  of  Illinois  and  other  states.  The  expense  of  erecting 
proper  jails  often  deters  county  boards  from  doing  so.  Bad  conditions  react 
upon  the  prisoners,  and  affects  them  morally  as  well  as  physically,  and  society 
and  the  State  suffer  for  it.  Public  education  and  agitation  are  often  neces- 
sary to  correct  abuses.  The  press  and  the  polls  may  be  used  to  that  end. 
And  such  work  it  is  appropriate  for  this  Conferauce  of  Charities  to  undertake. 

Want,  intemperance  and  weakness  of  will  to  resist  temptations  often  lead  to 
crime.  Not  infrequently  criminals  in  prison  are  stupid  and  ignorant,  and  do 
not  know  how  to  read  or  write.  Some  way  should  be  devised  to  educate  them 
in  the  common  branches.  The  shiftless  and  indolent,  if  able,  should  be  made 
to  work.  All  should  be  supplied  with  proper  books  and  papers.  Little  atten- 
tions, showing  a  regard  for  their  personal  welfare,  will  aid  to  win  them  back  to 
right  living.  A  good  word  is  better  than  a  kick.  The  young  and  first  offenders 
can  be  more  easily  reached.  Too  many  delinquents,  who  would  otherwise  re- 
form, get  diseouraered.  A  prisoner  may  say:  "What's  the  use  of  trying? 
Everybody  is  down  on  me."  To  rouse  one's  ambition,  to  change  a  hopeless 
into  a  hopeful  feeling,  is  to  halt  gain  the  battle.  Jails  and  city  prisons  are 
not  unpromising  fields  for  charitable  work.  Rightly  conducted,  they  would 
not  breed  criminals,  but  would  be  more  like  reformatories. 

At  many  county  seats,  the  public  is  at  times  allowed  to  go  through  the  jail 
for  no  other  purpose  than  to  gratify  an  idle  curiosity.  The  prisoners  are  not 
there  on  exhibition.  It  can  not  conduce  to  their  self-respect  to  be  pointed  out 
and  gazed  at  like  caged  animals.  That  is  unnecessary  and  often  a  humilia- 
tion.    Admissions  to  jails  should  be  more  reasonably  restricted. 

Many  demoralizing  tendencies  about  jails  and  city  prisons  are  perhaps  un- 
avoidable. Offenders,  of  course,  suffer  from  moral  as  well  as  legal  conse- 
quences of  their  own  acts,  but  most  of  them  are  capable  of  reformation. 
Their  surroundings  may  be  improved.  Good  influences  can  be  brought  to 
bear.  Well-meant  efforts  to  better  their  condition  will  be  appreciated,  but 
assistance  should  be  rendered  with  intelligent  discrimination.  They  should  be 
encouraged  to  retrieve  themselves  by  their  own  efforts. 

Visitation  and  publicity  will  correct  many  mischiefs  in  the  management  of 
such  institutions.  Power  and  responsibility  in  their  superintendents  should 
be  united,  and  their  keepers  should  be  held  to  a  strict  accountability.  Neg- 
lect and  indifference  should  be  guarded  against.  Under  present  statutes,  a 
member  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  a  county  board  of  visitors  annu- 
ally v/sit  the  county  jails  and  poorhouses  to  see  if  the  insane  are  properly 
cared  for,  and  grand  juries  inspect  the  jails.  City  and  county  authorities 
should  see  that  the  provisions  of  the  law  concerning  such  establishments  are 
observed  and  carried  out.  If  it  were  provided  that  some  officer  or  appointee 
under  the  State  Board  of  Charities  should  annually  visit  the  county  jails  and 
prisons  in  this  State,  and  report  on  their  condition,  and  publish  the  results  of 
such  inspection,  then  defects  or  abuses  in  such  prisons  or  their  administration 
would  come  to  light,  and  an  enlightened  public  sentiment  would  force  their 
correction.  A  comparison  of  jails  and  prison  methods  in  different  counties 
would  be  productive  of  improvement  in  their  management. 

After  all,  the  most  important  thing  is  the  faithful  carrying  out  of  the  law  by 
those  to  whom  its  execution  is  entrusted.  Sheriffs  and  jailprs  should  be  kept 
alert  to  the  interests  of  society  in  reforming  criminals.  After  paying  the  pen- 
alty for  his  offense,  the  offender  should  be  made,  if  possible,  to  again  become 
a  useful  citizen,  That  we  are  our  brothers'  keepers  is  a  vital  truth.  The 
brotherhood  of  man  imposes  upon  us  its  responsibilities. 

Judge  Carter: — There  are  some  people  who  think  that  all  work  of 
this  kind  should  be  conducted  by  the  State.     There  is  a  large  ele- 
ment of  truth  in  that,  but  if  we  should  adopt  it  as  a  basis,  the  best 
work  that  is  now  being  done  we  would  be  entirely  deprived  of,  be- 
—19  C 
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cause  the  most  intelligent  work,  in  ray  judgment,  is  being  performed 
now  by  the  women  who  are  not  in  public  life.  The  next  speaker  is 
one  who,  as  I  am  informed,  has  given  the  last  ten  years  of  her  life  to 
this  work  solel}*.  When  we  find  a  woman  whose  heart  is  in  the 
work,  we  find  one  who  does  not  theorize,  but  knows  what  the  facts 
are.  I  take  pleasure  in  presenting  to  you  one  of  this  great  number, 
Miss  Hazzard,  of  Galesburg. 

Miss  Mary  M.  Hazzard. 

I  shall  not  detain  you  long,  since  I  realize  that  our  time  for  the  discussion 
is  short. 

That  prisoners  can  be  demoralized  in  our  prisons  has  not,  as  yet,  reached 
the  public  mind.  Those  who  realize  the  conditions  ought  to  see  that  the  pub- 
lic conscience  is  awakened  on  this  subject.  The  management  of  the  city 
prison  and  county  jail  of  today  ought  and  can  be  such  that  society  will  be 
protected,  not  by  the  demoralization  of  the  criminal,  but  by  his  reformation. 

The  intinence  which  maintains  morality  in  the  moral,  will  help  to  make 
moral  the  immoral.  We  refer  to  the  gre<at  principle  of  work.  God  creates 
and  works  coutinuallj',  and  when  He  would  send  the  Saviour  of  men  to  this 
world.  He  was  not  ashamed  to  be  known  as  the  Carpenter  of  Nazareth. 
Christ  said,  "My  Father  worketh  hitherto  and  I  work."    To  work  is  Godlike. 

Each  inmate  has  a  right  to  fresh  air,  sunshine  and  work.  God  sends  His 
rain  on  the  just  and  the  unjust,  and  we  have  no  right  to  deprive  any  human 
being  of  these  rights. 

The  whole  duty  of  the  oflficer  is  fulfilled  when  he  has  safely  kept  the  person 
of  the  prisoner  and  presented  him  for  trial  or  handed  him  over  for  further 
confinement.  Let  me  give  you  a  picture  of  things  as  they  are  in  our  county 
jails:  In  a  room  45x35,  with  six  small  windows,  giving  scanty  air  and  no 
sunshine,  twenty- five  men,  on  an  average,  are  imprisoned.  Here  they  eat, 
sleep,  bathe  and  live  for  an  average  of  three  months,  with  nothing  to  do  from 
6:30  a.  m.  to  8:30  p.  m.,  but  wash  a  few  tin  dishes,  scrub  a  little,  smoke  and 
chew  tobacco,  play  cards,  relate  their  own  misdeeds,  and  listen  to  the  crimes 
of  their  fellow  prisoners.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  men  and  women  retrograde 
under  these  circumstances?  In  the  face  of  these  conditions  what  shall  we  do? 
Give  these  men  work,  give  them  an  opportunitj^  to  wash  and  iron  their  own 
clothes,  prepare  their  own  meals  and  all  work  pertaining  to  that  department, 
and  in  season  care  for  flower  and  vegetable  gardens.  Then  we  would  hope 
for  a  trade,  and  would  suggest  broom  making,  as  the  product  of  that  industry 
could  be  used  in  all  the  institutions  receiving  public  money.  The  trade  is 
easy  to  learn  and  the  machinery  necessary,  inexpensive.  In  one  county  jail 
a  test  was  recently  taken  on  this  question  and  the  men  voted  unanimously 
for  work.  Especially  has  this  been  true  of  the  women,  many  of  them  begging 
me  to  ask  the  sheriff  if  they  could  not  go  down  and  help  in  the  kitchen  or 
wash  room. 

To  carry  out  these  suggestions,  says  one,  would  cost  money,  and  perhaps 
the  transition  period  would  make  added  expenses,  but  it  costs  less  to  reform 
a  man  than  to  keep  a  prisoner,  to  say  nothing  of  his  value  to  society.  An- 
other says,  more  guards,  etc.;  true,  but  it  would  onlj'  be  necessary  to  keep 
permanently  a  number  sufficient  to  care  for  the  minimum  number  and  in  case 
of  need,  employ  the  numerous  deputies,  some  of  whom  are  almost  as  much 
in  need  of  work  as  the  prisoners. 

Besides  work,  a  good  library  of  wholesome  books  and  papers  should  be  pro- 
vided and  also  regularly  planned  Christian  services.  All  of  these  give  variety 
to  the  life  and  help  to  make  these  men  and  women  think,  which  is  what  most 
of  them  have  never  done. 

Our  experience  with  the  city  jail  has  been  limited,  but  here  also  they  must 
have  something  to  occupy  them.  It  is  just  possible  that  if  a  woodpile  or 
something  equally  undesired  awaited  the  inmates,  their  number  might  be 
less. 
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As  we  become  better  acquainted  with  the  life  of  these  men  and  women,  our 
sympathy  for  them  grows,  because  we  see  how  little  of  opportunity  their 
«arly  life  presented.  Now  that,  for  the  time,  they  are,  through  crime,  the 
special  care  of  the  State,  we  should  give  them  every  opportunity  to  make 
something  of  what  is  left  to  them  of  life.  Let  them  know  that  there  is  home 
and  a  future  for  such  as  they. 

Mr.  T.  D.  Hurley,  of  Chicago: — I  move  that  three  committees  be 
appoiuted  by  the  chair,  one  on  resolutions,  one  on  nominations  and 
-one  on  next  place  of  meeting,  to  consist  of  three  members  each. 

The  motion  was  carried  and  the  chair  stated  that  he  would  an- 
nounce the  membership  of  the  committees  later. 

Judge  Carter: — I  am  satisfied  that  these  women  have  read  and  al- 
ways have  before  them  Mrs.  Browning's  poem  on  the  children.  It 
is  indeed  a  privilege  to  introduce  to  you  the  next  speaker,  Mrs.  Ste- 
vens, of  the  Hull  House,  Chicago. 

Mrs.  A.  P.  Stevens. 

I  have  chosen  as  the  subject  for  my  talk  this  morning  the  juvenile  court  bill, 
passed  by  the  last  General  Assembly.  I  used  to  feel  that  the  problems  of 
iJhicago  and  Cook  county  were  not  those  of  the  rest  of  Illinois,  and  that  their 
intrusion  was  sometimes  out  of  place  in  gatherings  like  this.  But  the  longer 
I  study  the  questions  which  arise  in  connection  with  the  dependent  and  un- 
fortunate classes,  and  especially  the  more  I  talk  them  over  with  men  and 
women  from  various  parts  of  the  State,  the  more  clearly  I  see  that  our  per- 
plexities are  common  ones,  that  our  failures  and  our  successes  are  akin,  that 
our  differences  are  in  degree  and  not  in  kind,  and  that  the  bad  boy  of  Chi- 
cago will  be  the  bad  boy  of  any  other  town,  and  if  you  can  deal  with  him  a 
little  more  effectively  than  we  can  it  is  well  that  we  should  compare  experi- 
ences. 

Before  I  enter  upon  this  subject,  however,  I  want  to  say  one  thing  about 
what  I  have  heard  this  morning.  I  would  go  very  slowly  about  establishing 
schools  in  jails.  The  thing  to  do  is  to  get  the  children  out  of  the  jail.  We 
can  not  afford  to  point  with  pride  to  schools  in  county  jails.  Children  should 
not  be  put  in  jails  during  their  crucial  years. 

I  assume  that  the  general  provisions  of  the  juvenile  court  law  are  known 
to  all  of  you.  It  became  operative  on  the  first  of  July  last,  and  for  its  ad- 
ministration in  Chicago  and  Cook  county  a  special  court  has  been  created, 
not  that  the  law  applies  solely  to  Cook  county,  as  it  is  a  State  law.  Section  2 
providing  that  "the  circuit  and  county  courts  of  the  several  counties  in  the 
State  shall  have  original  jurisdiction  in  all  eases  coming  within  the  terms  of 
this  act."  The  special  court  is  set  up  in  Cook  county,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
making  any  different  distribution  of  cases  of  neglected,  dependent  and  de- 
linquent children  from  the  disposition  that  may  be  made  in  such  cases  in  any 
other  county,  but  simply  because  we  have  so  many  cases  that  it  takes  prac- 
tically all  of  the  time  of  one  court  to  dispose  of  them.  The  act  permits  the 
designation  of  one  special  circuit  judge  for  the  purpose  of  its  administration. 
Judge  Tuthill  has  been  selected  for  this  purpose  and  has  been  acting  since 
the  first  of  July.  The  intent  of  the  act  is  to  save  the  child.  The  judge  has 
large  discretionary  power.  He  does  not  have  to  commit  a  child  according  to 
the  penal  code,  but  he  may  inquire  into  its  environment  and  if,  in  his  opin- 
ion, the  best  interests  of  the  child  can  be  served  by  waiving  the  penalty,  he 
can  do  so.  Not  to  punish,  but  to  reform,  is  the  intention  of  this  act.  I  trust 
that  you  will  all  study  it  and  give  it  your  serious  consideration.  I  am  sure 
that  under  its  provisions  you  can  keep  ehildren  out  of  the  jails  of  every 
county  in  the  State.  In  some  instances  it  maj^  be  necessary  to  send  them  to 
Pontiac  or  Geneva,  but  they  will  be  the  exceptions. 
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The  report  of  the  superintendent  of  police,  of  Chicago,  for  1898,  shows  that 
of  77,441  arrests  during  the  year,  508  were  children  under  10  years  of  age, 
and  15,101  were  of  persons  between  the  ages  of  10  and  20  years.  Of  these 
last,  991  were,  the  report  says  "young  trirls,"  and  1,324  "young  boys."^ 
These  figures  indicate  the  extent  of  the  work  which  should  be  done  for  chil- 
dren in  Cook  county.  The  sessions  of  the  special  court  began  on  the  nth  of 
last  July.  From  that  time  to  the  31st  of  October  the  court  passed  upon  the 
cases  of  581  delinquent  boys  and  girls,  of  whom  381  were  paroled,  17G  were 
sent  to  the  John  Worthy  school  (the  children's  branch  of  the  city  House  of 
Correction),  13  were  committed  to  the  Home  for  Juvenile  Female  Offenders, 
at  Geneva,  19  were  held  to  the  grand  jury,  and  18  were  sent  to  Pontiac.  Be- 
fore this  court  was  established  these  young  boys  and  girls  of  whom  I  have 
spoken  were  taken  to  the  ordinary  police  stations,  where,  in  some  cases, 
places  were  set  apart  for  the  girls  and  women.  If  their  cases  were  held  over, 
the  girls  were  sent  down  to  the  Annex,  and  the  boys  went  to  the  county  jail. 
Boys  who  had  not  committed  any  crimes  were  thrown  among  the  hardened 
criminals  and  lay  there  for  weeks  and  weeks.  This  law  provides  that  no 
child  under  the  age  of  12  years  can  be  taken  to  a  police  station  or  a  county 
jail.  They  must  be  kept  in  some  other  place  of  detention  until  their  cases 
can  be  disposed  of. 

It  will  seem  that  the  keynote  of  this  law  is  parole.  This  is  made  possible 
by  the  appointment  by  the  judge  of  as  manj'  probation  officers  as  he  sees  fit, 
who  serve  during  his  pleasure  without  compensation.  The  duty  of  these  pro- 
bation ofiicers  is:  First,  to  visit  the  homes  of  children  who  come  before  the 
court,  either  as  delinquents  or  dependents,  ascertain  their  school  and  police 
record,  as  well  as  their  home  environment,  and  take  note  of  their  physical 
and  mental  development  and  of  their  moral  habits;  second,  to  report  to  the 
court  the  result  of  their  investigations;  and  third,  to  take  charge  of  children 
paroled  to  them.  This  last  duty  means  the  entering  upon  friendly  visiting 
relations  with  the  child  and  parent,  seeing  that  he  goes  to  school,  if  of  com- 
pulsory school  age,  or  that  he  has  work  if  he  will  not  go  to  school,  and  is 
above  the  minimum  legal  age  for  employment.  This  is  the  work  for  which 
this  court  law  stands  today,  and  we  think  we  have  made  a  hopeful  beginning. 
To  keep  a  child  "in  an  approved  familj'  home"  is,  in  the  last  section  of  this 
act,  summed  up  as  its  purpose. 

The  first  effort  of  the  probation  ofiBcer  should  be  to  keep  the  child  in  its  own 
home,  for  the  sake  of  the  parent  as  well  as  the  child.  It  is  only  those  who 
are  new  to  the  work  such  as  is  being  discussed  in  this  conference  who  hasten 
to  break  up  tlae  normal  family  relations  and  relieve  parents  of  the  obligation 
of  duty  to  their  offspring.  The  child's  best  good  is  the  end  considered,  how- 
ever, and  that  may  require  the  formal  surrender  of  it,  through  the  court  to 
some  institution  or  home-finding  society.  This  is  clearly  pi'ovided  for  in  the 
act. 

There  is  another  thing  to  which  the  probation  officers  look  forward  to  with 
a  good  deal  of  eagerness,  and  that  is  paroling  the  boys  from  the  John  Worthy 
school.  We  are  increasing  the  number  in  that  school.  Last  Saturday  they 
had  17.3  boys  there,  which  is  50  more  than  ever  before,  and  wo  must  begin  to 
provide  a  parole.  Heretofore  they  have  been  going  back  to  their  old  tricks. 
Under  this  act  we  hope  to  have  a  system  of  parole  which  will  put  them  under 
the  guardianship  of  parole  officers.  The  difficulty  we  will  meet  with  is  find- 
ing work  for  them,  since  you  cannot  afford  to  ask  the  parole  of  a  boy  for 
whom  you  have  nothing  definite  to  do.  Are  we  going  to  find  work  for  tliem? 
One  of  the  best  men  I  know,  when  in  conversation  with  him  on  this  subject, 
said,  "Don't  bring  me  any  of  your  jail  birds."  I  have  been  told  that  a  lady 
went  all  through  one  of  our  suburban  towns  but  could  not  get  a  boy  on  the 
golf  links  who  had  been  in  the  John  Worthy  School.  I  have  also  been  told 
that  one  of  our  suburban  Sunday  Schools  was  emptied  every  Sunday  morn- 
ing because  they  wanted  good  boys  on  the  golf  links.  The  business  men  of 
Chicago  must  come  to  the  rescue  of  these  delincjuent  boys.  They  must  not 
call  them  "jail  birds,"  and  say  to  them  "Go  away  and  be  criminals  the  rest 
of  your  lives." 
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It  is  hoped  that  this  act  will  be  studied  by  all  those  who  are  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  the  dependent,  negflected  and  delinquent  children.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  it  will  meet  every  emergency  arising  in  connection  with  either  of 
these  classes  in  the  State  of  Illinois.  There  are  certainly  children  through- 
out the  State  who  need  to  be  protected  and  disciplined  under  its  provisions. 
Judge  Carter,  who  is  presiding  over  our  deliberations  today,  says  of  it:  "In 
it  I  see  the  dawn  of  a  better  day  for  all  unfortunate  children,  the  beginning 
of  work  that  shall  mean  reform  for  the  wayward,  homes  for  the  homeless, 
and  parental  care  for  the  neglected."     (Applause.) 

Judge  Carter — Dr.  Hayden,  of  Jacksonville,  and  Mr.  Porter,  of 
Jerseyville,  who  were  on  the  program  for  a  discussion  of  the  subject 
of  jails  and  city  prisons,  are  not  with  us  this  morning,  having  been 
unavoidably  detained.  I  was  not  present  at  yesterday's  session,  but 
lam  told  that  the  statement  was  made  by  the  president  that  at  some 
time  during  this  morning's  session  an  opportunity  would  be  given 
for  short  talks  on  the  subject  of  Cooperation  of  Charities  in  small 
Cities,  which  is  the  subject  that  was  before  you  yesterday  afternoon. 
We  will  now  be  glad  to  hear  any  one  who  has  a  word  to  say  on  this 
subject. 

Mr.  Hurley,  of  Chicago. — Before  we  enter  upon  this  subject  I 
want  to  make  a  motion  to  the  effect  that  the  president  appoint  a 
committee  of  three  to  arrange  the  program  for  next  year's  conference. 

The  motion  was  carried  without  debate. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Hart,  of  Chicago. — The  keynotes  of  this  subject  were  struck  by 
Mr.  Dana  yesterday  afternoon  and  Dr.  Stolz  last  night.  There  is  a  great 
horror  of  investigation  on  the  part  of  a  great  many  people.  Last  night  Dr. 
Stolz  gave  us  the  spirit  of  inquiry.  I  believe  if  we  practice  along  these  lines 
we  shall  have  no  trouble.  Mr.  Dana  made  it  plain  how  it  was  possible  for  all 
agencies  to  get  together  and  unite  their  efforts  and  thus  redouble  the  efficien- 
cy of  their  work.  I  know  from  observation  in  several  small  towns  that  it  can 
be  done  with  success.  You  must  educate  the  people  along  the  lines  of  a  union 
of  all  the  agencies.  If  you  go  at  this  matter  you  will  find  it  easier  than  you 
imagine.  Correspond  with  men  like  Mr.  Dana,  and  Mr.  Jackson,  of  the 
Minnesota  State  Board  of  Charities,  and  go  to  work  with  your  people.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  valuable  work  done  in  our  small  cities,  but  there  is  a  great 
deal  more  that  can  be  done. 

Dr.  0.  B.  Will,  of  Peoria. — The  few  minutes  at  my  disposal  will  allow  only 
the  briefest  reference  to  a  single  phase  of  only  one  feature  of  the  subject 
touched  upon  by  Dr.  Foreman  yesterday,  and  that  is  his  reference  to  the  dis- 
position of  our  dependent  children. 

My  observation,  in  general,  and  in  particularly  in  the  Refugees  and  Indus- 
trial Schools  of  my  own  county,  teach  me  that  approximately  only  25  per  cent 
of  this  class  are  constructively  well  balanced,  the  other  75  per  cent  being  de- 
fective either  physically,  mentally  or  morally.  The  former  it  is  not  difficult  to 
find  homes  for,  but  what  can  be  done  for  the  latter?  The  mentally  defective 
if  sent  out  to  promising  homes,  are  soon  returned.  The  physically  diseased, 
whether  hereditary  or  acquired,  will  not  be  retained,  and  the  morally  defec- 
tive are  likewise  soon  returned  after  a  trial.  Deception  in  these  respects  can 
not  be  successfully  practiced.  Even  if  it  could,  is  it  right,  is  it  just,  is  it 
statesmanlike,  is  it  philanthropic  to  foist  such  a  class  of  children  upon  an  un- 
suspecting community  to  sow  the  seeds  of  disease,  disorder  and  debauchery 
amongst  the  public?  Is  the  latter  not  entitled  to  consideration  and  protec- 
tion? But  what  is  to  be  done?  Those  who  are  directly  engaged  in  the  inves- 
tigation and  management  of  these  classes  are  deluged  with  the  demands  of 
sincere  but  one-sided  thinkers,  who  clamor  for  the  adoption  of  the  "home"  or 
some  other  distributive  system  in  disposing  of  these  public  charges,  but 
who  seduously  avoid  any  personal,  practical  demonstration  of  their  zeal. 
Sympathy  may  occasionally,  but  not  often,  lend  such  a  helping  hand.     The 
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claims  of  public  economy,  also,  always  potent,  are  brought  to  bear  on  the 
solution  of  this  problem.  But  it  is  economy  to  thus  sow  the  seeds  of  future 
vice  and  dependency,  even  now  so  much  the  case  that  it  stands  as  one  of  the 
prime  reasons  for  that  rapid  increase  which  everyone  has  spoken  here  on 
this  subject  acknowledges  is  taking  place? 

No.  I  firmly  believe  what  we  need  in  this  connection  more  than  all  else  is 
a  sort  of  quarantine  against  this  plan  for  the  dissemination  of  vir-e  and  miserj'. 
The  public  must  protect  itself,  and  it  will  find  that  in  the  end  it  is  cheaper 
to  do  so  by  exclusion  than  by  any  other  attempt,  such  as  amalgamation  or 
mere  repression.  It  is  in  line  with  this  idea,  that  a  well-ordered  association  of 
charity  laborers  or  organizations  might  prove  of  greater  avail  and  advantage. 
Let  one  look  after  one  feature  and  another  after  another,  each  constantly 
keeping  in  mind  the  interests  of  the  community  at  large,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  individual  recipient  of  public  or  private  aid. 

Mrs.  L.  D.  Collins,  of  Chicago — 1  was  very  sorry  yesterday  in  the  discus- 
sion of  associated  charities  that  no  mention  was  made  of  vacation  schools^ 
and  that  Miss  Sadie  American,  the  head  of  the  movement  in  Chicago, was  not 
here  ti)  explain  more  fully  their  value,  These  vacation  schools  are  located  in 
crowded  portions  of  the  city  during  the  summer  months.  The  children  are 
not  taught  out  of  books,  but  are  taught  to  make  useful  things  and  play  health- 
ful games.  They  make  quite  a  specialty  of  raising  plants,  and  it  is  really  pa- 
thetic to  see  the  eagerness  with  which  the  children  watdi  the  plants  grow. 
The  children  in  these  schools  seem  to  reach  upward  toward  the  sunshine  and 
aspirations  of  a  better  life.  I  whh  that  we  could  make  these  vacation  schools 
in  Chicago  a  part  of  the  established  order  of  things.  By  uplifting  the  child 
we  prevent  the  necessity  of  solving  many  future  problems  wliichmay  come  to 
us.  The  problems  are  solved  in  the  uplifting  of  the  child.  Any  charity  which 
will  take  children  away  from  the  degrading  influences  ot  the  streets  during 
the  hot  summer  months  can  not  fail  to  be  a  preventive  charity  of  the  very 
best  kind. 

Dr.  8.  H.  Dana — I  want  to  protest  against  the  criticism  that  has  been  made 
here  this  morning  on  the  golf  clubs  for  not  taking  these  young  criminals  as 
caddies.  Last  summer  we  had  54  caddies  on  our  links  from  the  best  and 
poorest  families  in  our  city.  One  thing  we  try  to  do  is  to  look  out  for  the 
morals  of  these  boys.  We  try  to  weed  out  everything  of  evil  and  do  them 
good.  I  think  the  good  boys  and  girls  as  well  as  the  good  men  and  women 
should  have  some  attention  paid  them.  These  good  boys  on  our  golf  links 
ought  to  be  protected.  I  do  not  believe  in  taking  a  lot  of  boys  who  are  bad 
and  throwing  them  in  the  company  of  a  class  of  good  boys.  I  do  not  believe 
in  that  kind  of  cooperation  of  charities. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Gordon,  of  Jacksonville — I  wish  to  offer  a  solution  of  the  problem 
presented  a  few  minutes  ago-  Our  friend  has  to  deal  with  three  classes  of 
children.  Those  who  are  educable;  those  who  are  non-educable,  and  the 
doubtful  cases,  which  ultimately  after  patient  endeavor  may  be  assigned  to 
one  or  the  other  of  the  former  classes.  As  soon  as  it  is  determined  that  a 
dependent  child  is  non-educable  it  should  be  removed  promptly  to  the  Insti- 
tution for  the  Feeble  minded  at  Lincoln.  For  those  who  are  educable  onl}' 
by  special  processes  we  have  special  schools  and  it  ought  not  to  be  dillicult  to 
select  the  proper  school.  For  those  who  are  educable  bj*  ordinary  processes, 
the  problem  is  simply  to  educate  them.  Educable  dependent  children  shciuld 
be  associated  in  the  school  room  and  out  of  it  exclusively  with  good  men  and 
women  whose  hearts  are  in  their  work — men  and  women  selected  purely  on 
the  ground  of  their  fitness.  What  shall  be  taught?  In  the  first  place'  old 
fashioned  morality  and  sterling  virtues,  both  by  precept  and  example. 
In  the  second  place  the  essentials  of  a  common  scliool  education.  In  the 
third  place  the  rudiments  of  domestic  science  in  the  case  of  girls  and  the 
elements  of  handicraft  in  the  ca.se  of  the  boys.  I  wish  to  seize  the  moment  to 
commend  especially  the  value  cf  suitable  manual  training  for  both  boys  and 
girls.  I  have  seen  the  benefits  of  it  in  the  case  of  my  own  children  in  the 
public  schools  and  in  the  case  of  many  generations  of  pupils  in  the  special 
schools  for  the  deaf.  I  am  especially  familiar  with  the  results  of  manual 
training  as  a  part  of  the  public  school  system  in  Washington  City.  The  in- 
tellectual benefit  has  been   marked,  for  you  can  not  train  the    hand  without 
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training  the  brain.  Ttie  moral  influence  has  been  happy  and  the  indirect 
social  influence  pervading  the  families  connected  with  the  schools  and  the 
community  at  large  has  been  wholesome. 

Judge  Carter. — The  next  topic  for  discussion  is  "Should  Public 
Out-Door  Relief  Be  Paid  from  County  or  Township  Treasuries?"  I 
take  i)leasure  in  presenting  to  you  Dr.  Felmley,  of  Normal,  whom  we 
will  now  hear  on  this  subject. 

Should  Public  Out-Door  Relief  be  Paid  from  County  or  Town- 
ship Treasuries. 

By  Prof.  David  Felmley. 

That  both  of  these  plans  now  prevail  in  our  State  is  due  to  the  fact  that  Il- 
linois, stretching  through  five  and  a  half  degrees  of  latitude,  has  been  settled 
by  people  from  New  England  towns  and  Virginia  counties.  Each  has 
brought  his  own  system  of  local  government  into  the  section  that  he  has 
settled. 

New  England  was  not  settled  by  individual  colonists,  but  by  religious  con- 
gregations, which  established  numerous  villages  in  the  more  fertile  valleys. 
The  township,  or  town,  comprised  the  territory  naturally  tributary  to  the 
village.  The  town  limits  were  usually  high  ridges  or  other  natural  boundaries. 
The  town  itself  was  more  than  a  mere  territorial  division  of  the  State;  it  was 
a  social  unit  whose  inhabitants  were  bound  together  by  kinship,  and  by  the 
ties  of  religious  brotherhood.  The  community  life  was  strong  and  pervasive. 
In  supporting  the  church,  in  establishing  schools,  in  maintaining  the  roads 
and  bridges  within  the  town,  and  in  every  other  matter  of  public  concern  the 
townspeople  were  in  the  habit  of  acting  together.  What  more  natural  than 
that  the  town  through  its  political  organization  should  make  a  public  charge 
of  the  care  of  the  unfortunate,  the  maimed,  the  sick  and  the  needy. 

But  our  Illinois  townships  are  not  New  England  towns.  Their  boundaries 
are  surveyor's  lines,  run  long  before  the  white  man  appeared  on  the  soil. 
Thirty-five  per  cent  of  them  contain  fewer  than  one  thousand  inhabitants  and 
no  trade  center  or  village  of  two  hundred.  Such  townships  are  not  social  or 
industrial  units;  they  are  not  communities;  the  economic,  educational  and 
religious  interests  of  the  people  lie  in  the  nearest  town  in  the  next  town&hip. 
Different  parts  of  the  township  often  belong  to  different  communities.  In 
such  the  people  have  little  acquaintance  and  few  common  interests.  There 
is  no  reason  except  the  purely  territorial  consideration,  for  charging  the  ex- 
pense of  the  poor  relief  upon  such  a  territorial  division. 

The  Illinois  county  is  a  proper  unit  of  local  taxation.  All  counties  contain 
one  or  more  trade  centers  about  which  the  industrial  and  social  life  centers. 
It  is  already  the  chief  local  unit  in  our  political  life.  Few  people  cross  county 
lines  in  local  trade,  and  the  county  far  more  than  the  township  is  popularly 
regarded  as  the  "home"  territory. 

Furthermore  the  township  system  of  ©ut-door  relief  involves  great  inequali- 
ties in  the  tax  burdens  for  poor  relief.  In  our  agricultural  counties,  the  poor 
are  usually  broken  down  tenant-farmers  that  drift  to  the  larger  towns  and 
cities  in  quest  of  chance  employment.  Especially  in  the  srrowing  towns,  the 
railroad  and  mining  towns,  do  these  people  accumulate.  The  rural  townships 
are  practically  deserted,  for  no  one  is  a  pauper  while  still  a  land  owner,  or  in 
possession  of  capital  enough  to  rent  a  farm  The  renter  that  fails  must  get 
off  the  land.  Consequently  in  townships  containing  such  cities  as  Mattoon, 
Centralia,  Minonk,  Litchfield,  Pana,  and  Roodhouse,  there  is  likely  to  be  ten 
times  as  much  out-door  relief  really  needed  as  in  the  neighboring  rural  town- 
ships, and  at  least  twice  as  much  as  in  the  wealthier  county  seats. 

The  township  system  begets  the  wrong  attitude  toward  the  unfortunates 
that  need  relief.  Even  where  the  county  system  prevails,  there  is  a  strong 
tendency  to  ship  the  poor  rather  than  assist  them.  Even  our  poormaster  in 
Bloomington  seems  to  feel  that  he  serves    his    constituency    wisely  when  he 
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provides  flie  needy  with  a  ticket  for  Pekin,  or  Pontine,  or  Lincoln.  A  poor 
fund  thus  adujinistered  is  merely  a  fund  for  the  relief  of  railroads.  It  gets 
rid  of  duty  instead  of  meetinpr  it.  If  out-door  relief  is  paid  from  the  township 
treasury-,  the  poor  <?ravitate  toward  the  larprer  towns  with  increased  momentum, 
because  of  this  pressure  in  the  rear  to  urge  them  on.  In  Connecticut,  where 
each  town  cares  for  its  own  poor,  the  law  provides  that  people  gain  a  "resi- 
dence," if  they  are  self-supporting  in  any  town  for  four  years.  If  after- 
wards they  sink  into  the  semi-pauper  class,  they  become  a  charge  upon  the 
last  town  in  which  residence  was  gained. 

In  Illinois,  where  township  lines  count  for  so  little  in  our  social  and  indus- 
trial life,  where  tenant  farmers  and  farm  laborers,  which  furnish  most  re- 
cruits for  this  class,  migrate  so  freely  and  so  often,  such  a  system  would  be 
impractical>le  and  unjust.  It  seems  clear  that  the  township  system  as  admin- 
istered in  Illinois  is  unjust  in  its  distributions  of  burdens,  and  begets  the 
wrong  attitude  towards  the  poor. 

The  county  system  is  the  only  one  that  accords  with  the  social  and  political 
habits  of  the  people  of  Illinois,  the  only  one  that  will  secure  sufficient  relief 
and  fairly  distribute  the  expense.  Yet  it  is  often  abused  in  its  administra- 
tion. The  most  popular  supervisor  is  often  the  man  that  sees  that  "our  town- 
ship gets  its  share"  of  poor  relief  funds.  Often  the  mei'chants  and  citizens 
generally  favor  a  liberal  expenditure  in  this  direction,  because  "it  all  comes 
out  of  the  county."  I  am  satistied  that  where  such  spirit  prevails,  cases  sup- 
posed to  need  help  are  not  investigated  carefuUj',  nor  is  private  assistance 
rendered  judiciously,  nor  is  the  proper  effort  made  by  the  local  authorities  to 
secure  suitable  employment  for  the  semi-dependent  class. 

The  remedy  for  these  evils  is  to  be  sought,  not  in  abandoning  the  county 
system,  but  by  diffusing  political  intelligence  and  developing  civic  virtue.  If 
the  young  people  in  the  upper  grades  of  our  schools  can  be  brought  to  under- 
stand the  organization  of  society,  to  see  how  far  the  consequences  of  a  social 
act  radiate,  and  to  appreciate  that  in  every  phase  of  life  the  deed  returns 
unto  the  doer,  public  sentiment  will  condemn  rather  than  approve  these 
abuses. 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  best  work  for  this  conference  is  to  collect  accurate 
data  for  future  discussions  and  subsequent  legislation.  Questions  should  be 
submitted  to  intelligent  and  public-spirited  citizens,  to  county  clerks  and 
others  that  disburse  funds  for  out- door  relief  in  the  various  counties  to  ascer- 
tain— 

1.  The  per  capita  expenditure  for  poor  relief  in  the  various  counties  and 
townships  under  such  system. 

2.  The  inequalities  in  expenditures  in  rural  and  urban  communities. 

3.  The  extent  of  the  practice  of  inducing  the  poor  to  "move  on"  to  the 
next  town 

4.  The  strength  of  the  tendency  to  spend  money  freely  because  it  is 
"county  money." 

5.  The  local  provisions  for  private  relief,  and  the  influence  of  public  relief 
upon  private  charitj'. 

0.  The  extent  to  which  public  relief  discourages  or  renders  futile  private 
efforts  to  provide  employment  for  the  poor. 

7.     The  antecedents  of  the  people  receiving  outdoor  relief. 

With  such  data,  this  conference  will  be  able  to  devise  efficient  means  for 
creating  or  influencing  public  opinion  in  favor  of  better  methods,  and  if  need 
bo,  of  securing  salutary  legislation, 

Judfj^e  Carter — Prof.  Kinley,  of  Champaign,  is  next  on  the  program 
for  a  (ILscussion  of  this  subject,  whom  I  now  have  the  pleasure  of 
presenting  to  you. 
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Prof.  David  Kinley. 
(Prof.  Kinley  spoke  of  the  absence  of  data  on  the  subject  in  the  reports  of 
the  State  Board  of  Charities,  and  pointed  out  the  necessity  in  the  absence  of 
such  data  of  discussing^  the  theoi-y  of  the  subject.  He  said  that  the  question 
is  one  both  of  the  equity  of  taxation  and  the  efficiency  of  administration,  and 
proceeded  as  follows) : 

It  is  only  fair  to  consider  the  question  not  only  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  interests  of  the  poor,  and  also  those  of  the  public.  With  reference  to  the 
first  point  it  is  pertinent  to  ask  who  should  bear  the  expense,  that  is,  how 
large  should  be  the  district  upon  which  taxes  should  be  imposed  for  this  form 
of  relief.  The  same  principle  prevails  here  as  in  the  case  of  indoor  relief.  It 
must  be  regrarded  as  a  public  duty;  as  something  necessary  for  the  social 
welfare  to  help  the  disabled  to  get  on  their  feet  again.  Hence  the  area  from 
which  the  funds  should  be  drawn  should  be  large  enough  to  reach  all  who 
may  be  fairly  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  same  local  social  group. 

A  town,  like  an  individual,  does  not  live  to  itself  alone.  It  gets  the  benefit 
of  the  proximity  of  others.  Its  interests  are,  to  a  large  extent,  common  with 
the  interests  of  the  adjoining  townships.  Therefore  the  burdens  which  are 
really  common  to  them  all  should  be  borne  by  all  as  a  unit. 

In  the  next  place,  the  poor  are  relatively  fewer  in  outlying  than  in  settled 
towns  If  each  township  is  required,  therefore,  to  pay  only  for  its  own  out- 
door poor,  it  is  likely  that  some  of  them  will  bear  less  than  their  proportionate 
share  of  the  common  burden. 

Still  further,  in  the  bad  seasons  those  in  need  of  outdoor  relief  tend  to  con- 
gregate in  the  towns.  The  drifting  population  are  very  much  like  monej'  in 
these  respects;  they  seek  a  center.  They  are  the  drift-wood  in  the  whirlpool 
of  life.  Obviously  then,  not  all  who  may  be  on  the  relief  list  of  a  populous 
center  really  belong  there.  They  may.  however,  in  time  acquire  a  legal  set- 
tlement. Obviously  the  towns  in  which  they  formerly  lived  within  the  county 
may  be  fairly  called  on  to  contribute  to  easing  the  burden  of  the  more  popu- 
lous places  in  which  they  have  congregated.  The  larger  towns,  of  course, 
pay  the  greater  proportion  of  the  county  taxes;  it  is  only  fair,  therefore,  that 
the  burden  of  poor  relief  should  be  placed  on  all  alike  in  the  county. 

As  to  the  second  mam  point,  the  relative  efficiency  of  administration  under 
two  methods,  there  is  something  to  be  said,  of  course,  on  both  sides.  County 
administration  is  likely  to  be  less  influenced  by  personal  and  social  influences. 
Political  pull  is  likely  to  count  for  less  on  county  officials  than  on  merely  local 
officers.  Their  sympathies  are  less  likely  to  be  worked  upon.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  are  not  so  well  acquainted  with  the  worthy  applicants.  If  the 
administration  is  purely  local,  those  in  charge  can  distinguish  more  carefully 
the  character  and  habits  of  the  people  who  ask  for  relief.  They  are  likely, 
therefore,  to  be  better  able  to  sift  the  wheat  from  the  chalS.  It  is  question- 
able, however,  whether  this  advantage  is  great  enough  to  outweigh  the  dis- 
advantage just  mentioned. 

Moreover,  multiplication  of  centers  of  payment  and  administration  is  likely 
to  be  wasteful.  The  unit  of  administration,  financially  as  well  as  in  other 
respects,  should  be  as  large  as  circumstances  will  permit.  In  other  words, 
the  administrative  machine  should  be  large  enough  and  complex  enough  to 
insure  the  most  efficient  working  and  it  should  be  worked  to  its  full  capacity. 
There  is  a  saving  of  expense  in  this. 

On  the  whole,  then,  our  conclusion  must  be  in  favor  of  payment  from  the 
county  treasury.  The  people  of  the  county  should  learn  to  look  upon  them- 
selves as  a  unit.  As  things  are  now,  obligations  and  duties  are  likely  to  rest 
very  lightly  on  the  shoulders  of  all  of  us.  We  all  understand  an  appeal  in 
the  name  of  our  state  or  our  city,  but  the  county  division  is  one  around  which 
few  associates  cling.  In  the  field  of  charity,  at  least,  we  should  be  able  to 
find  common  bonds  of  sympathy  and  common  lines  of  duty  which  will  increase 
our  sense  of  obligation  and  promote  our  solidity  of  interest. 

Note.— This  topic  is  one  of  practical  importance  and  upon  which  diverse  views  are  held. 
It  has  lately  received  much  attention  in  Indiana  and  Ohio,  and  Mr.  Ernest  P.  Bieknell.  of 
Chicago,  formerly  secretary  of  the  Indiana  state  board  of  charities,  was  invited  to  present 
the  question  to  the  conference  and  eive  the  experience  of  Indiana,  but  serious  illness  in  his 
family  prevented  his  presence,  and  also  the  preparation  of  his  paper. 
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Prof.  Kinley,  at  the  coriclusioa  of  his  romarks,  moved  the  appoint- 
ment by  the  chair  of  a  committee  of  three  to  investi{;fate  the  subject 
under  discussion  and  make  report  thereon  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
conference. 

The  motion  was  carried  and  the  chair  appointed  the  following: 
Prof.  David  Felmley,  Normal;  Mr.  Ernest  P.  Bicknell,  Chicago,  and 
Miss  Julia  C.  Lathrop,  Rockford. 

The  chair  also  announced  the  following  committees: 

On  Resolutions — Mr.  H.  H.  Hart,  Chicago; Mr.  J.  H.  Herron,  Sidell; 
Dr.  W.  H.  C.  Smith,  Godfrey. 

On  Nominations — Mr.  Geo.  Hobson,  Collison;  Mr.  Geo.  "W.  Curtiss^ 
Freeport;  Mrs.  Simeon  Crane,  Chicago. 

On  Place  of  Next  Meeting — Mr.  Ephraim  Banning,  Chicago;  Mrs. 
A.  E.  Stevenson,  Bloomington;  Mrs.  Clara  P.  Bourland,  Peoria. 

On  program  for  Next  Conference — Prof.  David  Kinley,  Cham- 
paign; Mr.  T.  D.  Hurley,  Chicago;  Mr.  Fay  Lewis,  Rockford. 

The  conference  then  adjourned  for  the  morning  session  and  took 
street  cars  and  conveyances  for  the  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home  at  Nor- 
mal, where  the  delegates  were  entertained  at  an  elaborate  luncheon 
by  Superintendent  and  Mrs.  R.  N.  McCauley  at  the  Home. 

AFTERNOON   SESSION. 

The  conference  was  called  to  order  at  3  o'clock  p.  m.  in  the  chapel 
of  the  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home  by  Vice-President  Carter,  who 
stated  that  President  Talcott  had  been  unexpectedly  called  away  by 
illness  in  his  family  and  would  be  unable  to  preside  over  the  remain- 
ing sessions.  He  stated  that  the  subject  for  discussion  at  this  session 
would  be  "The  Sick,  the  Child  and  the  Insane  in  the  Poorhouse." 
Dr.  Taylor  was  introduced  and  presented  the  following  paper: 

The  Sick,  the  Child  and  the  Insane  in  the  Poorhouses. 

By  Dr.  W.  E.  Taylor,  Superintendent  Illinois  Western  Hospital  for  the  Insane. 

It  is  not  difficult  for  me  to  portray  in  my  miud  a  vivid  picture  of  the  sub- 
ject, "The  Sick,  the  Child,  the  Insane  in  our  Poorhouses,"  for  it  has  been 
my  lot  to  minister  to  them  as  a  doctor  of  medicine  for  twenty-three  years.  I 
may  fail,  however,  in  the  ten  minutes  allotted  me,  to  impress  you  with  the 
importance  of  what  I  regard  as  a  condition  which  needs  and  should  have  our 
attention. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  saying  that  we  are  seriously  neglecting- 
the  unfortunate  inmates  in  our  almshouses,  but  I  do  feel  that  a  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  subject  in  all  its  phases  maj'  yield  good  results.  While  we 
all  contribute  in  a  way  to  their  support,  only  a  small  per  cent  of  the  people 
know  from  observation  of  these  unfortunate  ones,  and  a  smaller  per  cent  lift 
their  hand  to  stay  the  tide  which  is  constantly  being  augmented  by  social 
evils,  over  which  we  can  have  no  control. 

It  is  the  province  of  this  conference  to  devise  the  best  means  of  caring  for 
these  people,  and  then  impart  our  conclusions  to  their  authorized  custodians; 
it  is  our  province  to  learn  the  causes  which  have  been  instrumental  in  mak- 
ing them  wards  of  charity,  and  then  go  to  the  world  autagonizers  of  evil,  and 
figlit  for  humanity  and  right,  under  the  banner,  "I  am  my  brother's  keeper." 
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Poorhouses  are  not  inviting  places  at  best.  While  many  of  them  are  con- 
structed, conducted  and  surrounded  with  the  comforts  of  home,  many  are 
bastiles  of  misery,  and  irritators  of  inherited  and  acquired  infirmities.  Zeal- 
ousness  to  economize  on  the  part  of  the  supervisor  often  prevents  the  super- 
intendent from  providing  many  necessities  and  all  luxuries.  Financial  pen- 
ury does  not  always  secure  the  most  efficient  custodian.  The  lowest  bidder 
as  a  rule  becomes  the  physician  in  charge,  and  his  services  are  usually  in 
keeping  with  his  salary,  for  a  cheap  doctor  is  not  as  a  rule  the  best. 

Have  you  ever  visited  a  poorhouse?  Was  your  heart  not  touched  as  you  ob- 
served the  homeless,  friendless  ones,  and  listened  to  their  varied  stories  of 
mismanagement  in  business  affairs,  misplaced  confidence,  sickness,  unhappy 
marriages,  desertion  and  other  misfortunes;  were  you  not  prompted  to  be- 
lieve that  the  palid,  tear-stained  face  and  emaciated  body  of  the  sick  woman 
were  silent  chapters  of  disappointment;  did  not  the  lustreless  eye  and  the  in- 
terrupted sighs  tell  the  story  of  a  broken  heart;  were  you  not  presented  with 
the  picture  of  a  misspent  life,  a  petal  closed  flower  never  to  bud  again,  and 
believe  in  your  own  heart  that  much  could  have  been  prevented  by  a  little 
self-denial,  and  close  adherence  to  the  Golden  rule,  on  the  part  of  all? 

What  can  we  do  for  this  sick  woman?  Little  or  nothing.  She  is  a  ward  of 
charity,  made  so  by  circumstances.  You  can  labor  for  the  construction  of  a 
hospital  department  to  the  poorhouse,  but  without  competent  nurses  and  a 
very  attentive  physician  the  sick  are  liable  to  be  neglected.  Good  ventilation, 
pure  air,  bathing  facilities,  clean  linen  and  surroundings,  incontaminated 
water,  wholesome  diet  and  kind  treatment  can  be  suggested  as  necessary  for 
their  comfoi-t  and  recovery,  but  how  to  secure  them  is  the  problem  which  you 
are  invited  to  solve. 

What  will  we  do  with  the  little  children  found  in  our  poorhouses?  Without 
depreciating  the  worth  of  the  public  homes  for  the  friendless  and  the 
orphans'  home,  I  am  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  a  competent  and  sympathetic 
committee  should  be  organized  in  every  county,  for  the  purpose  of  finding 
homes,  if  possible,  among  farmers,  for  the  little  ones.  The  home  should  be 
selected  with  great  care,  and  the  committee  should  retain  a  censorship  over 
the  child  until  it  has  secured  a  common  school  education. 

It  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  nearly  every  poorhouse  in  this  State  contains  in- 
sane persons.  The  condition  exists  because  of  insufficient  accommodation  in 
our  state  hospitals.  This  phase  of  my  subject  admits  of  but  one  suggestion, 
natnely:  It  is  the  duty  of  the  State  of  Illinois  to  provide  sufficient  accommo- 
dation for  every  insane  person  who  is  now  confined  in  the  almshouses.  These 
unfortunate  beings  deserve,  and  I  believe  have,  our  sympathy.  Their  reason 
is  gone.    They  are  our  helpless  brothers  and  sisters,  and  a  human  conscience 

Erompts  us  to  care  for  them  tenderly  and  right.  For  obvious  reasons  this  we 
now  will  not  be  done  in  our  county  houses,  hence  I  implore  each  one  of  you 
to  labor  persistently  and  earnestly  for  additional  accomodations  in  our 
State  institutions  where  they  can  be,  and  I  believe  will  be,  properly 
cared  for. 

It  occurs  to  me,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  while  it  is  fitting  that  we  dis- 
cuss the  best  ways  and  means  to  care  for  county  charges,  it  is  eminently 
more  important  that  we  study  the  causes  which  have  given  us  these  results, 
with  a  view  of  eradicating  them,  at  least  in  a  measure. 

We  may  build  palaces  for  their  homes;  we  may  furnish  them  in  splendor; 
we  may  employ  the  most  learned  physicians,  the  most  skillful  surgeons  and 
competent  nurses  to  care  for  them,  but  that  will  not  stop  nor  stay  the  ever 
swelling  stream  of  unfortunate  ones  who  are  constantly  pouring  in  to  our 
charitable  institutions.  While  the  task  may  seem  out  of  proportion  to  our 
ability  we  can  not  ignore  it  if  we  are  honest  in  our  efforts  to  benefit  mankind. 

The  causes  may  properly  be  divided  into  two  grand  classes,  namely:  in- 
herited or  hereditary,  and  acquired.  Inherited  causes  are  as  numerous  and 
varied  as  the  diseases  and  vices  of  the  race.  They  are  remote,  obscure  and 
formidable;  they  are  the  smouldering  fires  which  imperil  and  vitiate  the  con- 
stitution, and  are  ready  to  burst  forth  when  disturbed  by  acquired  trans- 
gressions of  natural  laws. 
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Consanguinous  marriages,  and  the  marriage  of  those  mentally  afflicted  are 
fruitful  sources  of  infirmities,  statistics  showing  one-third  of  the  children 
born  of  such  parents  to  be  afflicted  or  possessing  a  predisposition  to  physical 
or  mental  weakne-!s.  The  laws  of  reproduction  are  inflexible,  and  congenital 
infirmities  of  the  offspring  are  penalties  meted  out  to  those  who  have  violated 
what  may  be  termed  "the  unwritten  moral  law."  There  should  be  a  legal 
restraint  governingisuch  unions,  and  undoubtedly  will  in  time,  but  self-denial 
and  a  healtbj'  public  sentiment  against  what  we  know  to  be  a  social  evil  will 
mitigate,  to  some  extent  at  least,  this  condition. 

Acquired  causes  of  insanity  and  pauperism  are  not  obscure  nor  beyond  re- 
moval. A  strict  observance  of  physical,  moral  and  hygienic  laws  will  usually 
insure  a  healthy  body  and  clear  mind,  and  the  same  prudence  is  a  reasonable 
safeguard  to  those  whose  system  is  contaminated  with  inherited  germs  of  dis- 
ease or  vitiated  by  ancestral  dissipation.  Those  who  have  made  a  studv  of 
this  subject  are  unanimous  in  their  conclusions  that  intemperance,  the  effect 
of  alcohol,  is  the  fundamental  factor  back  of  the  majority  of  the  cases  of 
pauperism,  physical  infirmities,  insanity,  and  moral  degeneracj'.  Dr.  Austie, 
who  made  alcoholism  a  special  study,  is  clearly  of  the  opinion  "that  of  all  de- 
pressing agencies  it  has  the  most  decided  power  to  impress  the  nervous  cen- 
ter of  a  progenitor  with  a  neurotic  type,  which  will  necessarily  be  transmitted 
under  various  forms  and  with  increasing  fatality  to  his  descendants.  Care- 
fully compiled  statistics  by  Morel  reveal  degeneration  from  alcoholic  stimu- 
lants when  unchecked,  as  follows:  First  generation: — Immorality,  alcoholic 
excess,  brutal  degredation.  Second  generation: — Hereditary  drunkenness, 
maniacal  attacks,  general  paralysis.  Third  generation: — Sobriety,  hypochon- 
dria, melancholia,  systematic  mania,  homicidal  tendencies.  Fourth  genera- 
tion:— Feeble  intelligence,  stupidity,  mania,  complete  idiocy." 

I  have  not  quoted  this  intending  to  confer  the  idea  that  all  person  who  in- 
dulge in  intoxicating  liquor  transmit  this  horrible  legacy  to  their  posterity,  but  I 
do  wish  to  impress  upon  your  mind  the  faci  that  a  great  majority  of  these 
unfortunates  can  be  traced  back  to  the  evil  effects  of  liquor,  nor  do  I  make 
these  statements  as  an  advocate  of  temperance,  but  simply  as  a  business 
proposition,  because  I  know,  and  I  want  you  to  know,  that  the  alarming  con- 
dition which  today  confronts  us  is  caused  largely  by  this  agencj',  which  is  a 
curse  to  the  race.  It  is  the  cause  of  more  physical  and  intellectual  maladies 
than  all  the  vices  to  which  we  are  addicted.  It  is  inoffensive  at  first  because 
of  minute  quantities  and  various  disguises,  but  it  soon  becomes  master  of 
the  man,  and,  "like  a  strong  and  subtle  river  rippling  at  the  cedar's  foot, 
while  it  seem  to  lave  and  kiss  it,  undermines  the  hanging  root." 

One  scientific  man  has  said:  "The  phenomena  of  intoxication  are  varied 
but  they  always  present  themselves  in  a  fixed  order:  The  first  effect  is  ex- 
citement, physical  and  intellectual,  then  follows  a  period  of  alternation  be- 
tween excitement,  frenzy  and  depression,  the  ultimate  effect  is  depression, 
stupidity,  relaxation  of  the  body  and  a  comatose  sleep  recalling  to  the  mind 
of  the  observer  the  symptoms  of  paralysis  of  which  this  drunken  unconscious- 
ness is  the  harbinger.  Pathological  conditions  are  produced  in  the  digestive 
apparatus,  glands,  vital  organs  and  spinal  nerve  center  which  finally  affect 
the  brain  in  various  ways." 

It  is  useless  for  me  to  further  portray  this  picture  for  we  have  all  been  wit- 
nesses to  these  acquired  conditions  many  times  and  possibly  some  of  us  have 
experienced  them.  We  see  the  offspring  of  intemperate  parents  every  da5' 
and  we  should  know  that  the  feeble,  vitiated  constitutions  are  bearing  the 
germs  of  their  fathers'  folly  and  that  insanity  may  result  directly  without  the 
intervention  of  some  exciting  cause,  or  it  may  be  induced  by  some  unnatural 
habit  which  easily  gains  a  hold  because  of  the  congenital  mental  depravity  of 
the  morbid  constitution.     What  is  our  duty  in  this  direction?     You  will  say, 

Prevent  intemperance.  That  conclusion  is  correct,  but  how  shall  we  do  it? 
'irst,  what  are  tlie  causes  of  intemperance?  You  know  tbey  are  legion. 
Ignorance  stands  at  the  lu-ad.  Social  customs  of  the  educated  often  ostracise 
the  uneducated  from  the  iufiuence  of  their  so<nety  and  teachings.  Ignorance 
often  leads  to  pauperism  and  despondency  and  in  those  stimulants  find  easy 
victims.  They  easily  become  the  tool  of  the  unscrupulous  statesman,  the  pot- 
house politician  and  the  ward  heeler;  the  luring  grandeur  of  the  gilded  bars 
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of  iniquity  enchant  them  while  they,  are  serving'  their  false  friend,  but  when 
that  is  done,  when  the  votes  have  been  counted,  the  heart  of  the  victor  and 
vanquished  alike  turn  from  their  tool  who,  with  bleared  eyes,  besotted  face 
and  stultified  brain  is  kicked  out  from  the  vicious  incubator  of  infirmities  and 
left  to  stagfger  on,  propagating;  and  swelling  the  mighty  stream  of  unfortu- 
nates. Were  it  not  for  this  evil,  wrecked  intellects  would  not  exist  to  excite 
our  sympathy,  destroy  homes  and  burden  us  with  taxation.  vVere  we  more 
diligent  in  our  duty  to  our  fellow  beings,  more  conscious  of  the  mandate  to 
be  "our  brother's  keeper,"  charitable  institutions  would  not  be  needed.  Our 
duty  is  plain — make  laws  governing  education  and  common  decency,  and  then 
enforce  them;  change  your  social  customs;  become  less  clannish,  less  ex- 
clusive, less  for  self  and  more  for  others,  and  I  will  predict  that  if  each  one 
does  his  part  or  her  part  the  murky  atmosphere  of  degeneracy  will  soon  be- 
come purified.  Heroic  measures  should  be  resorted  to  in  aggravated  cases, 
especially  those  who  comprehend  but  disregard. 

The  business  man  should  say  to  him,  "I  can  not  utilize  your  services  be- 
cause of  your  acquired  infirmities."  The  doctor,  lawyer  and  creditor  should 
be  taught  a  salutary  lesson;  they  should  be  made  to  understand  that  success, 
happiness  and  enjoymedt  of  confidence  rests  within  themselves,  that,  "by 
their  own  acts  men  go  downward  or  mount  upward,  all  like  the  diggers  of  a 
well  or  builders  of  a  wall." 

Yellow  back  novels  and  the  trashy  stories  which  appear  in  many  of  our 
household  periodicals  are  factors  which  disturb  and  transform  the  mind  from 
its  natural  surroundings  to  unnatural  things,  thereby  producing  discontent. 
The  housewife  who  fills  her  mind  with  fiction  does  not,  when  she  lays  her 
book  down,  look  upon  the  unclean  pots  and  dishes,  her  unkept,  crying  chil- 
dren and  hard-working  husband  with  the  most  satisfied  air.  The  babies  do 
not  receive  a  mother's  care,  the  husband  seeks  more  congenial  surroundings, 
and  finally  one  or  all  will  tell  a  story  of  misfortune  in  the  poorhouse.  If  a 
ban  could  be  placed  on  every  story  paper,  if  every  demoralizing  novel  could 
be  removed  from  library  shelves  the  world  would  be  better  and  poorhouses 
less  crowded. 

The  pernicious  habit  of  self-abuse  is  another  frightful  cause  of  insanity  and 
moral  depravity,  both  as  an  existing  and  predisposing  agency.  Our  duty  in 
this  direction  is  plain.  The  child  is  not  to  blame.  The  blame  rests  with  the 
parents.  They  are  the  little  one's  keeper;  they  should  guard  and  guide  them 
through  the  dangerous  period  of  puberty.  They  should  not  only  warn  the 
children,  but  watch  them  carefully  until  they  have  reached  the  age  of  discre- 
tion. If  we  would  watch  them  and  teach  them  as  carefully  to  prevent  their 
becoming  addicted  to  the  habit  of  self-abuse  as  we  do  in  teaching  them  many 
things  that  are  tinctured  with  fiction;  if  we  would  compel  them  to  read  books 
bearing  upon  such  subjects  and  banish  from  our  libraries  the  literature  we 
have  just  mentioned,  we  would  not  see  among  the  younger  generation  so 
many  pale  faces  and  stupid  brains. 

Your  duty,  then,  is  to  teach  the  children  over  whom  you  have  control  the 
terrible  results  of  self-abuse,  from  the  time  they  can  recite  the  ten  command- 
ments until  they  have  grown  to  manhood  and  womanhood.  1  believe  that  a 
brief  treatise  upon  hygienic  laws  and  principles  of  sociology  should  be  added 
to  the  Lord's  prayer  and  recited  daily  in  every  family.  Picture  to  the  boy 
and  girl  the  dangers  that  beset  them  as  you  do  the  danger  of  tire,  fire-arms 
and  other  destructive  elements  and  you  will  have  obliterated  another  great 
cause  of  insanity,  pauperism  and  moral  and  physical  depravity. 

In  conclusion,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  permit  me  to  suggest,  that  while  the 
chasm  is  wide  and  deep  between  theory  and  reality,  a  little  work  by  each  one 
in  the  right  direction  will  ultimately  solve  the  complex  problem,  "The  Sick, 
the  Child,  the  Insane  in  our  Poorhouses." 
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Judge  Carter — According  to  our  program,  Mr.  Hart,  of  Chicago,  is 
to  open  the  discussion  of  this  question,  so  ably  presented  by  Dr. 
Taylor.      We  will  now  hear  from  Mr.  Hart. 

H.  H.  Hart. 
The  poorhouse  is  properly  an  asylum,  a  refugee  for  tho.se  paupers  who    are 
homeless  and  are  in  need  of  permanent  care — those  who  are  worn  out,  the 
improvident,  the  unfit. 

A  certain  stigma  attaches  to  the  poorhouse  for  several  reasons:  First, 
public  officials  have  encouraged  this  teeling;  they  allow  their  beneficiaries  to 
understand  that  it  is  a  disgrace  to  enter  a  pauper  institution.  As  a  rule,  and 
properly,  the  effort  is  made  to  make  the  poorhouse  more  or  less  uncomfort- 
able for  those  who  might,  by  sufficient  effort,  provide  for  themselves  other- 
wise. In  many  counties  "the  workhouse  test"  is  applied  as  the  means  of 
sifting  out  the  unworthy,  and  public  relief  is  refused  unless  the  pauper  will 
consent  to  go  to  the  poorhouse.  Second,  this  stigma  is  increased  by  the  char- 
acter of  the  inmates  of  the  poorhouse,  many  of  whom  belong  to  the  ranks  of 
the  vicious,  the  criminals  and  the  inebriates.  The  presence  of  these  people 
creates  an  atmosphere  which  is  repugnant  to  right-minded  people.  As  a  re- 
sult a  strong  prejudice  exists  Ik  the  minds  of  the  self-respecting  poor  against 
becoming  inmates  of  the  poorhouse.  Formerly,  this  prejudice  seemed  un- 
reasonable, but,  after  becoming  an  inspector  of  poorhouses,  I  changed  my 
views  of  the  question.  Simply  to  sit  at  the  table  of  an  ordinary  poorhouse, 
to  witness  the  beastly  feeding  and  listen  to  the  conversation  is  a  punishment 
to  a  respectable  inmate,  and  to  live  in  the  same  house,  occupying  a  common 
sitting  room  and  listening  to  the  vile  language,  the  bickering,  the  ceaseless 
complaints  of  inmates,  is  a  perpetual  affliction. 

As  an  asylum,  the  poorhouse  affords  a  refuge,  not  only  to  those  who  are 
reduced  to  dependence  by  old  age,  intemperance,  infirmity  and  other  misfor- 
tunes, but  also  for  the  insane,  the  feeble-minded,  epileptics,  consumptives 
and  incurables.     I  shall  discuss  the  propriety  of  this  use  further  on. 

In  many  counties,  especially  rural  counties,  the  poorhouse  is  made  to  serve 
as  a  hospital  for  the  sick,  and  especially  as  a  lying  in  hospital  for  unmarried 
women.  The  results  of  this  plan  are  never  satisfactory.  I  have  never  seen 
a  hospital  ward  in  a  poorhouse  which  met  the  requirements  of  the  best  medi- 
cal and  surgical  practice.  Not  one  poorhouse  in  twenty  has  the  sanitary  con- 
ditions and  conveniences  which  are  now  recognized  as  essential  by  every 
physician.  This  is  especially  true  to  those  antiseptic  conditions  which  are  in- 
dispensable for  the  safe  treatment  of  lying-in  patients  and  surgical  cases. 
The  standards  of  cleanliness,  ventilation,  etc.,  in  poorhouses  are  uniformily 
deficient.  Thei-e  is  an  absence  of  that  trained  service  which  is  essential,  and 
the  practice  of  employing  inmates  to  assist  in  the  domestic  service  necessarily 
goes  against  the  highest  degiee  of  efficiency.  Moreover,  the  traditions  of  the 
poorhouse  are,  necessarily  and  properly,  in  favor  of  a  degree  of  economy 
which  is  inconsistent  with  good  hospital  service. 

The  presence  of  well  paupers  in  the  house  increases  the  difficulty  of  main- 
taininff  a  hospital  standard.  Most  of  these  are  constitutionally  opposed  to 
cleanliness  and  ventilation;  they  will  stuff  up  the  ventilators,  close  the  win- 
dows, wear  their  underclothing  week  after  week,  and  resist,  forcibly,  the  re- 
quirement to  take  a  bath.  I  participated  in  the  investigation  of  a  county 
poorhouse  whose  superintendent  swore  that,  to  the  best  of  her  knowledge  and 
belief,  some  of  the  inmates  never  took  a  bath.  In  another  poorhouse  was  a 
woman  who  never  changed  her  clothing  unless  the  matron  compelled  a  change 
by  physical  force. 

The  following  is  an  extract  of  an  official  report  of  inspection  of  a  poorhouse 
in  a  wealthy  and  populous  county:  "There  was  no  provision  for  separating 
the  sexes.  The  front  hall  and  stairways  were  clean,  the  pantry  and  dining 
room  were  moderately  clean,  the  kitchen  was  not  very  clean;  the  back  hall, 
stairway  and  men's  dormitory  were  dirty.  Bed  ticks  and  blankets  as  well  as 
some  of  the  sheets  were  very  dirty.  Multitudes  of  bed  bugs  were  found;  the 
walls  were  spotted  with  their  destruction.  Chickens  had  the  range  of  the 
house,  and  pigs  frequented  the  back  door  yard;  there  was   a   general   air  of 
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untidiness  about  the  place.  The  superintendent  and  his  wife  were  absent. 
On  his  return  the  visitor  met  the  superintendent;  he  was  intoxicated,  swaying 
to  and  fro  in  his  seat,  urging  his  horse  at  a  rapid  rate  up  a  stony  hill.  In  the 
wagon  was  a  coffin,  containing  tne  body  ot  a  woman  destined  to  the  county 
burying  ground.     The  old  song  was  literally  exemplified: 

•■Rattle  his  bones  over  the  stones. 

He's  only  »  pauper  whom  nobody  owns." 

While  reasonably  good  sanitary  conditions  are  maintained  in  some  poor- 
houses,  the  contrary  is  the  case  in  many,  especially  those  which  are  under 
political  domination. 

The  use  of  county  poorhouses  as  lying-in  hospitals  is  particularly  objection- 
able on  account  of  the  exposure  to  which  it  subjects  the  young  women.  The 
associations  of  the  poorhouse  add  degradation  to  disgrace,  and  greatly  in- 
crease the  difficulty  of  reformation. 

The  use  of  the  poorhouse  as  a  refuge  for  dependent  children  is  even  more 
objectionable  than  its  use  as  a  hospital.  In  his  book  on  "Social  Quarantine," 
Mr.  Horace  Fletcher  has  set  forth  vividly  the  necessity  of  the  complete  sep- 
aration of  children  from  corrupting  influences.  To  place  a  healthy  child  in 
the  contagious  ward  of  a  hospital  for  the  sick  would  be  regarded  as  a  erinie 
but,  without  exaggeration,  the  moral  atmosphere  of  the  average  poorhouse  is 
not  less  dangerous.  The  contagion  of  vice  and  laziness  tends  to  destroy  the 
child.  This  danger  is  recognized  by  superintendents  of  poorhouses,  who 
often  take  such  children  into  their  own  families  in  order  to  shield  them. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  the  states  of  New  York  and  Massachusetts  passed 
laws  forbidding  the  keeping  of  children  of  sound  mind  and  body  in  poor- 
houses. Similar  laws  have  long  since  been  enacted  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin,  Minnesota  and  other  progressive  states,  but  as  yet  the  State 
of  Illinois  has  no  such  enactment.  Through  the  operation  of  private  organi- 
zations, such  as  the  industrial  schools  and  the  Illinois  Children's  Home  and 
Aid  Society,  the  children  have  been  largely  eliminated  from  the  poorhouses 
of  Illinois. 

Some  time  ago  I  went  before  a  board  of  county  supervisors  to  urge  them 
to  consent  to  the  removal  of  all  children  from  the  poorhouse.  The  chairman 
of  the  poorhouse  committee,  an  excellent  man,  said  to  the  board:  '"There 
has  been  some  objection  to  keeping  the  children  in  the  poorhouse  in  the  past 
on  account  of  lack  of  school  facilities,  the  people  in  the  district  where  the 
poorhouse  is  located  objecting,  because  of  interference  with  the  school  priv- 
ileges of  their  own  children.  Happily,"  he  said,  "this  difficulty  has  now  been 
removed.  A  man  applied  for  admission  to  the  poorhouse,  offering  to  render 
any  service  in  his  power  to  pay  for  his  keeping.  We  learned  that  he  had 
formerly  been  a  school  teacher.  We  immediately  fitted  up  a  school  room  in 
the  poorhouse  and  now  we  have  a  school  of  our  own." 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  by  what  argument  the  retention  of  healthy  chil- 
dren in  the  poorhouse  can  be  justified.  Certainly  sufficient  pressure  should 
be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  legislature  of  1901  to  relieve  Illinois  from  the 
odium  of  perpetuating  a  system  which  has  long  been  repudiated  by  her  sister 
states. 

It  is  difficult  to  discover  sufficient  justification  for  allowing  cripples,  de- 
formed and  diseased  children  to  remain  in  such  unwholesome  surroundings. 
There  is  urgent  need  of  homes  for  the  incurable  to  relieve  both  children  and 
adults  from  unhappy  environment,  and  there  is  equal  need  of  some  provision 
for  deformed  and  ci'ippled  children,  at  least  those  who  are  susceptible  of  im- 
provement by  surgical  treatment.  Illinois  has  already  established  at  prece- 
dent for  such  provision  in  the  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  which  provides  treat- 
ment by  specialists  for  children  threatened  with  deafness  or  blindness.  This 
institution  is  defended  on  grounds  of  public  economy.  The  State  of  Minne- 
sota, following  this  precedent,  has  made  public  provision  for  the  treatment  of 
crippled  and  deformed  children  who  are  indigent  by  providing  hospital  care, 
a  special  school  and  treatment  by  specialists.  This  experiment  has  been  in 
progress  for  two  years  on  a  small  scale,  with  encouraging  results. 

The  use  of  poorhouses  as  asylums  for  the  insane,  the  feeble-minded  epi- 
leptics, consumptives  and  incurable  adults  has  some  arguments  in   its  favor. 
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These  classes  of  persons  come  under  the  general  categfory  of  permanent, 
homeless  dependents.  Only  the  more  populous  counties  can  provide  special 
institutions  for  individuals  of  these  classes,  but  anyone  who  will  make  per- 
sonal investifjation  can  readily  satisfy  himself  that  the  poorhouse  is  a  very 
unsuitable  place  for  the  care  of  these  individuals,  both  on  account  of  the 
evils  which  result  to  the  community  from  keeping  them  in  an  exposed  situa- 
tion, and  from  the  unnecessary  suffering  which  is  inflicted  upon  these  unfor- 
tunates. All  of  these  classes  of  persons  need  to  be  classified  separately  from 
other  dependents.  All  of  them  need  the  benefit  of  trained  care.  It  is  im- 
practicable for  the  counties  to  provide  county  institutions  tor  anj*  of  these 
classes  except  the  insane,  and  possibly  the  feebleminded.  If  public  pro- 
vision is  made  for  them  it  must  be  done  by  the  commonwealth.  Illinois  has 
already  made  partial  provisions  for  the  feeble-minded  at  Lincoln,  but  this 
provision  should,  immediately,  be  trebled.  The  experience  of  the  Indiana 
state  institution  at  Fort  Wayne  has  demonstrated  that  feeble- minded  children 
can  be  cared  for  almost  if  not  quite  as  economically  in  a  state  institution  as 
in  a  county  poorhouse,  and  much  more  safely  and  happily.  Mr.  Ernest  Bick- 
nell,  in  a  paper  on  "Feeble-Mindedness  as  an  Inheritance"  read  before  the 
National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction  in  1896,  demonstrated  the 
folly  of  leaving  these  children  uncared  for.  He  showed  that  in  248  families 
containing  feeble-minded  parents,  101  families  showed  a  history  of  feeble- 
mindedness extending  through  more  than  one  generation,  and  that  out  of 
887  persons  composing  these  families,  562,  or  63  per  cent,  were  mentally  de- 
fective and  186  were  illegitimate.  A  large  proportion  of  these  parents  had 
been  inmates  of  poorhouses.  The  transmission  of  this  defect  could  have 
been  prevented  in  every  case  had  the  pai'ent  been  sent  to  a  suitable  state  in- 
stitution. 

One  of  the  greatest  abuses  of  the  county  poorhouse  is  its  use  as  a  place  of 
detention  for  the  insane  patients  who  are  crowded  out  of  the  state  hospitals. 
This  abuse  exists  in  most  of  the  states  of  the  Union.  It  is  recognized  and  de- 
cried by  all  public  officials  who  are  familiar  with  it.  In  many  states  where  it 
exists  efforts  have  been  made  to  do  away  with  its  necessity  by  making  ade- 
quate state  provisions  but  only  the  states  of  Wisconsin,  New  York,  Minnesota 
and  perhaps  Calitornia,  tiave  succeeded  in  getting  all  of  the  insane  patients 
out  of  the  county  pooi'houses,  and  even  in  these  states  (except  Wisconsin) 
the  state  provision  is,  as  yet,  inadequate;  over-crowding  exists  in  most  of  the 
state  hospitals  for  the  insane.  The  objections  to  the  care  of  insane  in  county 
poorhouses  are,  first,  inadequate  facilities.  I  never  saw  a  poorhouse  that  had 
suitable  accommodations  for  insane  patients.  There  is  invariably  insufficient 
room,  lack  of  suitable  accommodations  for  sleeping,  suitable  toilet  facilities, 
suitable  ventilation,  suitable  provision  for  separating  the  sexes,  etc.  Very 
few  poorhouses  have  employes  who  possess  the  requisite  character  and  train- 
ing for  this  difficult  work. 

The  records  of  state  boai'ds  of  charities  are  full  of  lamentable  and  disgrace- 
ful things  done  in  the  name  of  humanity.  Patients  have  been  kept  in  soli- 
tude, bedded  in  straw  like  beasts,  fed  in  pans,  exhibited  like  animals  in  a 
menagerie,  kept  in  nakedness,  chained,  tied,  beaten,  taunted,  ridiculed;  not 
so  much  through  deliberate  cruelty  as  through  ignorance,  thoughtlessness 
and  niggardliness. 

Experience  has  proved  that  while  adequate  care  and  accommodation  can  be 
secured  in  state  institutions,  it  is  very  difficult  to  secure  these  advantages  in 
county  institutions,  for  the  reason  that  the  range  of  vision  of  county  officials 
is  narrow;  their  traditions  are  based  upon  the  experience  of  managing  pauper 
establishments,  and  they  feel  keenly  the  pressure  of  their  constituents  in  favor 
of  economy,  so  called. 

The  difficulty  in  the  way  of  securing  suitable  care  in  county  institutions  for 
insane,  have  been  overcome  in  one  state  only — that  is  Wisconsin.  This  has 
been  accomplished  by  establishing  county  asylums  under  a  rigid  state  super- 
vision; the  state  meeting  a  portion  of  the  expense  on  condition  of  satisfactory 
administration  by  the  county  authorities.  The  state  appropriations  are  paid 
monthly  and  are  withheld  whenever  the  county  authorities  fail  to  meet  the 
prescribed  conditions.  After  fifteen  years  of  observation  of  the  Wisconsin 
plan,  I  have  become  convinced  that  it  furnishes  the  best  practical  solution  of 
the  difficulties  that  beset  the  care  of  the  insane. 
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The  advantage  of  the  Wisconsin  plan  of  county  asylums  under  close  state 
supervision  are: 

First.  It  is  adequate.  Wisconsin  is  the  only  state  in  the  union  which  is 
caring  for  all  its  insane  humanely  and  comfortably  without  over-crowding. 

Second.  It  secures  opportunity  for  successful  hospital  work  for  the  insane. 
In  nearly  every  state  hospital  in  the  country  the  wai-ds  are  so  crowded  that  it 
is  impossible  to  do  the  best  work  in  providing  for  the  treatment  of  recent  and 
curable  cases.  In  the  Wisconsin  state  hospital  there  is  abundant  room  for 
the  reason  that  patients  are  sent  out  to  the  county  asylum  as  fast  as  it  is  nec- 
essary, and  in  the  county  asylums  there  is  no  overcrowding  for  the  reason 
that  new  asylums  are  built  whenever,  in  the  judgment  of  the  state  board  of 
control,  additional  facilities  are  required.  Counties  are  always  on  the  waiting 
list  for  the  privilege  of  building  an  asylum. 

Third.  It  is  natural.  In  visiting  the  county  asylums  of  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin I  took  care  to  inquire  of  the  patients  (nearly  all  of  whom  had  been  in- 
mates of  state  hospitals),  whether  they  would  prefer  to  return  to  the  state  in- 
stitutions. The  reply  was  invariably  that  they  preferred  the  county  institu- 
tions, and  the  reason  for  this  preference  was  the  more  home-like  and  natural 
condition  which  prevailed  there.  Most  of  the  county  asylums  are  situated  on 
large  farms,  which  make  it  possible  to  provide  a  much  larger  ratio  of  employ- 
ment than  can  be  had  in  the  great  establishments. 

Fourth.  It  is  economical.  The  average  per  capita  cost  of  maintenance  in 
the  county  asylums  is  about  two-thirds  as  much  as  the  average  cost  in  state 
hospitals. 

In  order  to  do  its  best  wo^k  the  poorhouse  should  be  relieved  of  all  inmates 
who,  through  mental  infirmity,  physical  injury  or  acute  disease,  are  in  need  of 
care  by  special  and  trained  care-takers. 

Judge  Carter:— The  next  speaker  on  the  program  for  this  session 
is  Hon.  W.  R.  Jewell,  of  Danville.  I  take  pleasure  in  presenting  to 
you  Mr.  Jewell. 

Hon.  W.  R.  Jewell. 

In  this  short  address  we  say  little  about  the  sick  and  insane  in  county 
houses.  Counties  are  rapidly  providing  hospitals  for  their  sick,  and  as  far  as 
possible  the  insane  are  sent  to  the  asylums,  or  provided  with  isolated  wards. 
In  these  two  directions  great  strides  have  been  made  during  the  last  decade. 

In  these  discussions  it  is  well  to  remember  that  this  country  is  young,  and 
that  this  region  was  hard  run  until  a  few  years  ago.  Besides,  the  people  are 
not  well  informed  as  to  the  best  care  of  the  sick,  the  insane  and  children. 
Poverty  and  ignorance  are  poor  providers.  Since  the  discussion  of  sanitary 
and  charitable  matters  has  met  increasing  intelligence  and  wealth,  there  has 
been  steady  improvement  in  charity  work  which  was  never  more  widely, 
earnestly  active  than  now. 

A  lack  of  information  and  wealth  has  kept  children  in  poorhouses,  and 
they  combine  to  keep  many  in  them  yet.  We  may  say  that  stinginess,  the 
offspring  of  ignorance,  is  also  a  factor. 

The  county  in  which  I  live  (Vermilion),  kept  her  dependent  children  the 
best  she  could  until  a  short  time  ago;  ours  is  one  of  the  wealthiest,  most  in- 
telligent and  well-disposed  counties  in  the  State,  and  our  county  house  is  one 
of  the  best. 

DANVILLE  children's   HOME. 

Five  years  ago  some  of  the  good  women  of  Danville — note  how  many  good 
things  are  initiated  and  pushed  by  good  women — inaugurated  a  children's 
home,  where  little  unfortunates,  from  babes  to  those  fourteen  years  old,  are 
kept  under  wholesome  preparatory  influences  until  homes  in  good  families 
can  be  secured  for  them.  At  first  this  home  was  supported  by  contributions 
and  money  gotten  by  slavish  work  of  entertainments;  soon  all  dependent 
—20  C 
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childreu  of  the  county  were  sent  to  it,  and  the  ladies  decided  to  ask  county 
aid.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  when  the  county  board  heard  of  the  good  work  the 
ladies  were  doing  they  at  once,  and  unanimously,  voted  generous  aid,  and 
have  given  aid  ever  since. 

The  result  is  that  these  ladies,  largely  by  their  own  efforts  and  by  some 
help  from  the  county  board,  have  kept  in  this  home  for  the  past  six  years,  an 
average  of  about  sixteen  children — all  dependents  of  the  county — and  have 
placed  in  families  and  are  safe-guarding  about  ninety.  The}'  are  mothering 
all  in  the  home  and  preparing  them  for  homes  in  families  as  soon  as  such 
homes  can  be  had,  and  sending  all  who  are  old  enough  to  day  and  Sunday 
school. 

The  home  is  non-political  and  non-sectarian;    those  of  all    political  parties 
and  all  denominations  work  as  brothers  and  sisters  in  this  good  cause  of  sav 
ing  the  little  ones. 

I  will  not  give  a  history  of  this  home,  but  will  say  tjiat  its  efficient  presi- 
dent, Mrs.  W.  E.  iShedd,  is  a  delegate  in  this  convention,  and  she  can  give 
details  better  than  I  can.  I  must  add,  however,  that  the  place  in  which  the 
home  was  opened,  a  beautiful  two-acre  lot,  has  been  bought  by  the  ladies,  the 
house  rebuilt  with  modern  conveniences,  and  the  home  is  now  in  a  flourish- 
ing condition. 

I  speak  of  the  Vermilion  County  Home  at  Danville,  because  in  it  I  have 
had  opportunity  to  study  the  condition  of  the  children  as  they  enter  the  home 
and  as  they  progress  under  its  influence.  Of  course  it  is  the  aim  of  the  ladies 
get  all  children  homes  in  families  as  soon  as  possible;  some  are  really  not 
prepared  to  enter  good  families  when  they  are  received  at  this  home,  and  a 
detention  and  drill  of  some  time  is  beneficial. 

WORK  MUST  BEGIN  IN  CHILDHOOD. 

We  all  know  that  the  best  thought  on  diminishing  pauperism  and  crime 
agrees  that  for  the  best  results  we  must  begin  with  the  children;  few  are  re- 
formed who  reach  sixteen  with  vicious  associates  and  habits;  few  are  lost  who 
reach  that  age  with  good  habits  and  associates.  It  is  my  observation  that 
many  of  the  children  picked  up  from  vicious  associations  hardly  know  the 
right  from  the  wrong;  we  knew  one  boy  about  twelve  years  old  who  was  in 
our  home,  who  asked  the  matron  one  evening  for  a  bag,  that  he  might  go 
down  to  the  store  and  steal  something  to  eat.  When  asked  who  taught  him 
to  do  that  way,  he  replied,  "my  grandmother  used  to  do  that."  Not  to  be 
tedious  by  specializing,  we  can  say  that  the  moral  blight  of  vicious,  unmen- 
tionable knowledge  and  habits  are  fastened  on  many  of  these  unfortunates  at 
a  very  early  age,  and  it  is  found  quite  difficult  to  correct  them. 

In  this  work  patience  and  tact  are  necessary;  all  can  not  be  accomplished 
at  once;  there  must  be  forbearance  and  teaching  until  these  children  of  dark- 
ness can  get  their  eyes  open.  Many  of  these  children  are  physical  and  moral 
scraps — defectives,  to  say  the  least,  by  birth;  for  that  terrible  law,  "Every 
seed  after  its  own  kind,"  reigns  in  awfnl  force  even  in  humanity.  Dealing 
with  such  materials  we  must  not  be  discouraged  at  many  failures;  there  will 
be  a  larger  percentage  of  successes,  and  it  is  certain  there  will  be  heavy 
diminution  of  criminals,  fewer  homeless  children,  fewer  defectives. 

WORK  IN   SOME  STATES. 

This  child  problem  has  been  much  studied  and  the  best  wisdom  of  the  best 
hearts  in  the  nation  is  freely  given  to  its  solution — or  to  its  advancement. 
We  merely  refer  to  a  few  in  the  most  general  waj': 

Michigan,  after  much  effort  in  which  the  good  women  of  the  state  took  a 
prominent  part,  established  a  state  children's  home  at  Adrian;  this  is  a  cen- 
tral home  into  which  the  children  of  the  state  are  gathered  and  placed  in  cot- 
tages, each  cottage  representing  as  nearly  as  possible  the  family,  under 
proper  government;  all  these  children  go  to  a  central  school,  where  they  are 
taught   common    branches;  while   in  the  cottages  they  are  taught  to  do  such 
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work  as  is  doue  about  a  home.  These  children  are  transferred  from  this 
home  to  private  families,  under  proper  guardianship  of  the  state,  as  rapidly 
as  homes  can  be  found  for  them.  The  average  stay  of  children  in  this  home 
is  less  than  one  year,  which  shows  how  very  successful  the  state  is  in  finding 
and  keeping  the  children  in  family  homes.  The  Michigan  system  has  proven 
quite  efficient  and  has  saved  to  the  state  more  than  its  cost,  for  in  spite  of 
the  increased  population  of  the  state,  crime  decreases,  and  the  chief  cause  of 
the  decrease  is  assigned  to  the  home  for  dependent  children,  whose  lives  are 
saved  from  crime  and  misery,  to  honor,  production  and  the  support  of  law 
and  order. 

Ohio  has  a  sj'stem  of  careful  guardianship  for  children;  her  truant  laws 
keep  children  in  school;  if  it  is  found  that  a  child  is  at  work  supporting  the 
parents,  and  its  labor  is  necessary  to  keep  the  parent^  from  suffering,  then 
the  public  provides  for  the  parents,  not  listing  them  as  paupers,  and  sends 
the  child  to  school.  No  child  over  two  years  old  is  allowed  to  be  in  a  poor- 
house;  children  are  provided  for  in  detention  and  training  schools  until 
homes  can  be  found  for  them  in  private  families,  where  they  are  placed  un- 
der efficient  guardianship.  Like  Michigan,  Ohio  finds  that  it  pays  to  look 
carefully  after  the  children  of  the  state. 

Massachusetts  long  since  reached  the  solid  conclusion  that  as  the  family  is 
the  unit  of  the  state,  and  the  state  an  assembly  of  families,  as  the  family 
rules  so  will  the  state  legislate  and  execute  laws;  that  good  laws  must  depend 
on  good  citizens  for  their  enactment  and  enforcement;  so  the  old  Bay  State 
which  has  done  so  many  wise  things  for  so  many  years,  has  long  had  state 
sub-committees  to  look  carefully  after  her  dependent  children,  who  are  kept 
in  private  families,  and  the  families  are  paid  a  small  sum  for  the  trouble  of 
the  children,  until  permanent  homes  can  be  found  for  them  in  families  who 
will  adopt  them,  or  make  some  other  permanent  agreement  to  keep  them  and 
give  them  proper  schooling,  industrial  and  moral  training.  The  Massachu- 
setts sj'stem  is  very  successful,  its  aim  is  to  have  the  children  trained  to  be 
men  and  women  who  are  fitted  to  meet  the  toil  and  responsibilities  of  life  with 
skilled,  firm  hands  and  brave  hearts.  Years  of  trial  have  proved  its  effi- 
ciency. 

A  DIFFICULT  POINT. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  points  in  charity  is  to  aid  the  deserving  without 
encouraging  dependency  and  hypocracy.  While  it  is  desirable  to  remove 
from  children  bad  surroundings,  and  the  shame  of  having  been  in  the  poor- 
house,  it  is  injurious  to  go  too  far  in  the  other  direction;  next  to  a  good  fam- 
ily a  good  institution  is  best  for  the  child;  but  a  family — even  a  plain,  hard 
working  family,  if  conti'olled  by  good  morals — is  better  than  any  institution; 
for  the  family  is  nature's  primary  and  best  nursery  for  child  culture.  Hard 
work  in  a  good  family  is  no  objection,  so  it's  not  brutalizing;  economy  is  de- 
sirable; scant  fare,  even,  has  its  dicipline. 

There  is  a  danger  and  a  tendency  in  our  institutions  to  make  life  too 
luxurious,  or  soft;  where  large  numbers  of  children  are  taken  care  of,  in  the 
same  institution,  the  very  necessities  of  economy  demand  luxuries  that  many 
homes  have  not,  that  the  children  can  not  have  when  they  leave  the  institu- 
tions, and  for  which  they  become  unhappy  and  homesick  when  they  get  out, 
and  long  to  get  back  into  the  institution. 

There  must  be  some  hardness  of  contention,  some  contact  with  the  real 
life,  even  in  the  training  of  children,  or  the  child  may  not  be  a  robust,  cour- 
ageous, successful  adult. 

This  is  a  very  difficult  point;    indeed,  the  most  difficult  point  in  charity  is 

HOW  TO  CARE  FOR  THE  DESERVING,  AND    NOT    AT   THE   SAME  TIME  ENCOURAGE 
DEPENDENTS  AND  HYPOCRITS. 

When  children  are  p'aced  in  families  where  mother-and-father  love  twine 
about  them,  and  their  childish  hearts  grow  in  love  of  the  members  of  the 
family;  where  the  memory  is  filled  with  family  incidents;  where  the  joy  and 
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the  sorrow,  the  work  and  the  play,  the  school  and  the  church — in  a  word, 
where  the  child  becomes  part  of  the  family,  and  the  neiprhborhood  and  all  its 
institutions,  with  all  the  ambition  for  larger  and  better  life,  then  is  the  prob- 
lem solved  for  each  child  so  placed,  as  far  as  it  lies  in  the  power  of  mortals 
to  solve  it.  Thus  placed  a  child  is  like  a  graft  placed  in  a  tree — the  wild 
olive  in  the  tame  olive,  if  you  allow  the  figure — and  you  must  not  meddle  too 
much,  for  the  very  meddling  will  prevent  wood  from  growing  into  wood,  life 
into  life,  the  tame  into  the  wild,  love  into  love. 

INSTITUTIONS  AND  PRIVATE  FAMILIES. 

As  to  whether  the  institutional  home  is  the  best  I  am  not  at  all  certain;  I 
was  for  it  in  our  community  because  we  had  nothing  at  all,  and  I  am  always 
for  doing  the  best  we  can  until  we  can  do  better.  My  best  conviction  is  that 
a  state  or  county  home  should  only  be  for  temporary  stopping,  if  at  all,  as  it 
is  in  Michigan  and  some  other  states;  for  in  a  stay  of  years  such  homes  pitch 
the  lives  of  poor  children  too  high;  they  can  not  maintain  the  pitch  when 
they  get  out;  there  is  not  enough  contact  with  the  world  in  such  institutions 
to  give  them  experience,  skill  and  courage  for  real  adult  life.  I  have  some- 
times thought  that  the  children  of  our  old  comrades,  here  at  Normal,  would 
be  better  ofif  when  they  shall  be  thrown  into  the  battle  of  adult  life,  were 
they  trained  in  good  family  homes;  and  that  the  same  might  be  the  case 
with  the  orphans  of  my  noble  brothers,  the  Odd  Fellows,  at  Lincoln. 

However,  that  is  a  matter  for  more  mature  deliberation  than  we  can  give 
it  here.  The  institutional  home  is  an  immense  movement  over  the  old 
method  of  not  paying  any  attention  to  the  child  at  all. 

WIDE,   DEEP  INTEREST  IN  THE  CHILDREN. 

One  of  the  most  conclusive  proofs  that  there  is  progress  among  our  people, 
vast  improvement  in  moral  work,  is  that  there  are  thousands  of  men  and 
women  in  this  country  who  are  devoting  their  time  and  money  to  moral 
work;  many  of  you  could  just  as  well  be  in  your  comfortable  homes  today, 
as  to  be  here;  instead  of  spending  your  money  in  this  way,  you  could  spend 
it  in  some  way  that  might  bring  more  pleasures  and  less  thought  and  trouble; 
but  that  heavenly  monitor,  the  conscience,  has  called  to  you,  and  you  have 
answered  "here  am  I;"  you  acknowledge  that  you  are  j'our  brother's  keeper, 
to  a  large  degree;  that  you  can  not  rest  easy  without  doing  something  for 
the  helpless,  without  doing  something  to  make  the  State  better.  Never  was 
the  public  conscience  so  alive,  so  responsive,  so  devoted  to  real  charity  as 
now;  it  touches  all,  from  the  widow  with  her  mite  to  the  millionaire. 

The  Federated  Women's  Clubs  in  this  State  have  these  matters  in  hand 
also,  and  are  doing  much  to  help  in  the  great  work;  from  their  meetings 
noble  women  go  home  to  every  community  in  the  State,  alive  with  this  great 
practical  work. 

The  county  supervisors  of  the  State  are  also  taking  a  deep  interest  in  these 
questions,  and  they  are  the  men  to  whom  we  must  now  look  for  much  aid; 
they  are  represeutatives  in  their  communities  and  in  position  to  further  this 
work. 

The  church  and  the  political  parties  are  alive  to  charities.  The  whole 
world  moves  to  higher  levels. 

SHOULD  ASK  ADDITIONAL  LEGISLATION. 

The  Legislature  did  good  work  at  its  last  session  in  passing  an  act  that 
gives  the  charge  of  abandoned  children  to  children's  homes,  and  making 
them  safe  where  they  are  placed  by  children's  home  boards;  it  has  been  a 
great  source  of  annoyance  to  have  children  placed  at  much  ti-ouble,  and  then 
have  mother  or  father  take  a  notion  to  take  them  back.  The  law  passed  by 
the  last  Legislature  remedies  that  evil. 
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Allow  one  word  more;  experience  shows  that  there  is  a  per  cent  of  physi- 
cal defectives,  rejected  ones,  whose  minds  are  too  bright  to  rank  them  with 
the  feeble-minded,  and  so,  in  our  present  system,  there  is  no  place  for  them; 
when  legislation  is  in  progress  these  must  be  provided  for.  They  can  be  made 
useful  with  some  special  training;  they  are  really  quite  an  element  and 
appeal  strongly  to  the  compassion  of  every  good  heart. 

Illinois  is  the  first  agricultural  state  in  the  Union;  and  was  the  third  man- 
ufacturing state  at  the  last  census,  and  will  be  the  second,  and  perhaps  the 
first  in  the  census  of  1900.  Her  wealth  is  beyond  computation,  and  is  grow- 
ing steadily  all  the  time.  She  has  an  army  of  dependent  children;  no  State 
in  the  Union  needs  the  best  of  laws  for  their  control  more  than  she,  and  no 
State  in  the  Union  is  better  able  to  support  such  laws. 

What  we  now  want  are  State  laws,  providing  for  the  care  of  every  depend- 
ent child  in  the  State,  not  otherwise  fully  provided  for;  these  laws  should  be 
drawn  after  the  most  successful  laws  in  the  states  that  have  had  experience; 
a  committee  should  be  appointed  to  consult  and  aid  to  draft  such  bills  and  to 
get  them  through  the  Legislature  at  its  next  session.  I  feel  sure  that  the 
effort  will  succeed  if  we  take  hold  of  it  in  earnest. 

Let  us  prepare  for  this  work  with  the  next  Legislature;  prepare  to  show  to 
the  members  that  it  is  economy,  as  well  as  charity,  to  see  that  every  child 
gets  a  good  moral  and  industrial  training  as  close  to  the  heart  of  the  State  as 
possible — and  the  place  closest  to  the  h6art  of  the  State  is  the  bosom  of  some 
good  family. 

Illinois  is  proud  of  her  great  host  of  noble  men  and  women  who  have  fought 
the  battles  of  freedom,  temperance,  industry,  Jreligion  »and  morality;  we 
revere  the  shining  ones  gone  before;  we  depend  on  the  noble  ones  still  living 
to  carry  on  the  work,  so  well  begun,  to  a  splendid  conclusion.  Ours  is  the 
State  of  which  we  sing  so  proudly  and  tenderly: 

"On  the  record  of  thy  years 
Abraham  Lincoln's  name  appears. 
Grant  and  Logan  and  our  tears, 
Illinois,  Illinois." 

Noble  as  those  great  ones  were,  there  are  others  just  as  noble,  and  they 
have  their  work  to  do  in  their  day;  they  may  not  shine  so  brightly  in  the 
annals  of  history,  for  which  no  real  noble  person  cares,  but  they  will  promote 
purity,  peace,  good  will,  obedience  to  law;  will  diminish  crime,  increase 
human  happiness,  and  all  that  makes  life  worth  living,  and  will  pass  on, 
leaving  the  world  better  for  having  lived  in  it,  and  a  discipline  for  the  higher 
life  into  which  they  shall  enter. 

Judge  Carter: — We  are  now  going  to  take  a  little  while  to  discuss 
the  subject  we  have  had  under  consideration  this  afternoon,  and  also 
the  other  subjects  that  have  been  before  the  conference.  From  whom 
shall  we  hear  first? 

Dr.  L.  L.  Foote,  of  Elgin — Since  coming  to  this  conference  I  have  learned 
that  it  is  not  so  much  the  quantity,  as  the  quality  of  whiskey  that  produces 
criminals  and  pauperism.  I  am  one  of  many  thousand  who  can  not  adopt  this 
view,  but  believe  that  whiskey,  no  matter  whether  it  is  pure  or  impure,  is  one, 
if  not  the  most  important  factor  in  the  production  of  crime,  pauperism  and 
insanity.  Maudley  says  that  if  every  insane  person  were  to  die,  and  every 
predisposition  to  insanity,  by  heredity,  be  destroyed,  that  the  drink  habit 
would  till  our  jails,  poorhouses  and  asylums  in  ten  years.  This  is  a  broad 
statement,  but  1  am  willing  to  accept  it  as  true.  In  the  eighth  ward  of  the 
city  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  an  agreement  was  entered  into  between  the  citi- 
zens and  the  common  council,  that  the  ward  would  take  care  of  its  poor  if 
the  council  would  not  issue  license  to  anybody  to  keep  a  dram  shop  in  the 
ward.  This  agreement  has  been  kept  and  the  poor  are  nicely  cared  for,  and 
an  important  factor  in  the  production  of  pauperism  has  been  eliminated. 
There  is  a  class  of  persons  who  have  not  been  mentioned  to  any  extent  during 
this  meeting,  viz.,  the  insane,  many  of  them  forgotten  of  all  men.    One  such. 
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a  case  bad  just  died  at  our  hospital  wlieu  I  left— the  mother  of  two  husky- 
boys,  who  for  sixteen  years  seem  to  have  forfjotten  the  fact  that  they  bad  a 
mother.  I  bespeak  for  these  forgotten  unfortunates  a  share  of  your  atten- 
tion. We  seem  to  have  spent  a  large  amount  of  our  time  in  discussing  the 
best  methods  of  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  criminal  and  dependent 
classes  and  too  little  in  preventive  measures.  I  want  to  suggest  one  channel 
through  which  an  uninterrupted  stream  of  material  for  our  jails,  poorhouses 
and  asylums  flows.  We  all  love  the  flag  for  which  the  fathers  of  these 
children  we  are  visiting  today,  fought.  It  is  ours  and  protects  each  indi- 
vidual American  citizen,  but  unfortunately,  it  is  draped  in  places  where 
strong  gates  should  be,  for  under  its  folds  the  criminals,  paupers  and  insane 
of  foreign  nations  are  constantly  creeping.  We  should  welcome  healthy,  in- 
dustrious and  honest  emigrants,  but  should  remove  the  drapery  and  close — 
and  close  tight — the  gates  of  Castle  Garden.  I  would  recommend  the  law  of 
the  State  of  Minnesota  for  your  perusal.  It  was  prepared  under  the  super- 
vision of  Mr.  H.  H.  Hart,  a  delegate  to  this  conference.  If  Illinois  had  such 
a  law,  and  made  to  apply  to  paupers  as  well  as  the  insane,  we  would  be  re- 
lieved of  the  care  of  the  paupers  and  insane  of  other  states  and  nations. 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Petherbridge,  of  Peoria— With  the  exception  of  an  occasional 
mother  and  child  we  have  no  children  in  the  Peoria  county  poorhouse.  There 
are  three  thousand  insane  people  in  the  poorhouses  of  our  state.  This  is  to 
me  a  very  important  question.  The  keeping  of  insane  people  in  poorhouses 
ought  not  to  be  permitted. 

Dr.  Katherine  B.  Clapp,  of  Chicago — While  much  that  has  been  said  con- 
cerning the  influence  of  intemperance  and  vice  upon  mental  condition  is  true, 
there  is  another  etiological  factor  which  often  antedates  these  two,  and  which 
has  not  been  mentioned,  namely,  the  overworked,  oppressed  and  depressed 
mother.  The  student  of  anatomy  knows  that  an  imperfect  circulatory 
apparatus  within  the  human  organism  will  cause  an  imperfect  circulation  of 
the  blood,  and  the  result  will  be  an  imperfect  nervous  system.  Gynecolo- 
gists have  found  in  many  cases  of  mental  abberaton  in  young  girls,  mani- 
festing about  the  age  of  puberty,  that  there  has  been  an  imperfe<'t  develop- 
ment of  the  ovaries,  due  no  doubt  to  tbeir  imperfect  nutrition.  Now,  how 
can  a  woman  whose  life  force  is  daily  exhausted  by  hard  toil  and  lack  of 
nouishing  food  give  birth  to  a  perfectly  organized  human  being?  Take  care 
of  the  physical  and  mental  condition  of  mothers,  relieve  them  of  some  of  their 
heavy  burdens,  and  your  insane  wards  will  be  relieved. 

Miss  Corrine  Brown,  of  Chicago — There  is  another  thing  to  be  considered. 
This  talk  about  charity  is  useless,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  people  who 
are  engaged  in  giving  it  are  not  able  to  make  their  resources  go  round.  To 
prove  this,  80  per  cent  of  the  people,  who  are  the  working  people,  only  re- 
ceive 14  per  cent  of  the  wealth  of  the  country.  The  middle  class,  which  is 
trying  to  do  all  this  charitable  work,  only  receives  21  per  cent  of  the  wealth. 
Under  these  circumstances  they  can  not  possibly  take  care  of  all  these  pau- 
pers and  dependents. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Simmons,  of  Pontiac— We  have  an  organized  charities  at  our 
place  which  is  doing  a  good  work.  We  have  a  woman  superintendent  who  is 
paid  for  her  work.  Investigations  by  the  superintendent  have  shown  that 
numerous  frauds  have  been  perpetrated  upon  the  charitable  inclined  citizens^ 
but  the  professional  beggars  are  being  suppressed. 

Dr.  A.  W.  Foreman — Whitehall,  my  home  town,  is  free  from  pauperism. 
During  the  last  thirty  years,  but  once  have  we  had  licensed  saloons.  Banish 
the  .saloons  and  you  banish  pauperism. 

Miss  Lucy  Page  Gaston,  of  Chicago,  spoke  of  the  evil  effects  of  the  cigar- 
ette habit  and  asked  the  cooperation  of  the  conference  in  securing  legislation 
and  the  enforcement  of  the  present  laws  on  the  subject. 

Mrs.  Sue  A.  Sanders,  of  Bloomington— I  would  like  to  say  that  Mrs.  Dr. 
Marsh,  under  the  auspices  of  our  Woman's  Club,  has  conducted  a  sewing 
school  for  girls  during  the  past  two  years  with  great  success.  She  has  had 
an  attendance  of  some  200  girls  anxious  to  learn  all  kinds  ot  sewing,  knitting 
and  bouse  work.     While  I  am  on  my  feet  I  would  like  to  say  something  about 
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our  Industrial  Home  for  Girls.  While  1  aiu  not  a  delegate  from  the  Home  to 
this  conference,  still  I  feel  my  experience  as  president  of  the  board  for  four 
years  and  as  secretary  for  three  years,  qualifies  me  to  speak  of  the  work  that 
is  being  done  by  this  institution.  The  Home  has  a  capacity  for  100  children 
and  has  as  good  a  corps  of  officei's  as  can  be  found  anywhere.  Our  children 
find  here  a  real  home,  just  as  good  and  managed  as  well  as  any  home  in  the 
city  could  be  managed  with  the  means  at  our  disposal.  VVe  are  organized 
under  the  state  law  and  hence  receive  from  the  county  the  amount  allowed 
by  law  for  each  inmate,  and  with  this,  by  the  strictest  economy  the  running 
expenses  of  the  institution  are  met.  We  also  take  into  the  Home  defenseless 
girls  who  are  left  without  proper  care,  and  whose  guardians  pay  the  same  as 
counties  for  their  support.  Our  children  attend  the  public  schools,  and  I  am 
told  by  the  teachers  who  have  them  in  charge,  that  taken  as  a  whole,  they 
are  no  different  from  the  other  children  of  the  schools.  This  speaks  volumes 
for  the  management.  It  is  our  aim  to  place  them  in  homes  just  as  soon  as 
they  can  be  fitted  for  them.  We  are  very  careful  to  have  the  best  references, 
and  then  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  children  are  returned  to  us  as  "too  or  not 
enough  something."  Again  and  again  they  are  sent  out  only  to  be  returned. 
This  experience,  by  careful  selections  of  homes  and  references,  leads  me  to 
wonder  over  and  over  how  other  institutions  can  so  effectually  dispose  of 
thousands  of  children  in  a  single  year,  whose  capacity  is  not  very  much  more 
than  ours.  It  can  be  no  other  way  than  by  simply  sending  them  to  applicants 
to  get  rid  of  them,  and  perhaps  to  place  them  so  far  away  that  they  can  not 
and  do  not  return  to  friends  or  the  Home,  and  therefore  in  case  of  ijeing  un- 
satisfactory they  are  turned  out  to  go  to  ruin.  Some  of  these  institutions  tell 
us  they  have  more  homes  for  these  girls  than  they  can  supply.  So  have  we, 
but  such  homes!  We  have  people  apply  for  these  girls  who  cannot  take  care 
of  themselves,  and  who  want  them  for  beggars  and  slaves.  Are  these  people 
the  kind  we  ought  to  trust  with  innocent,  defenseless,  dependent  little  girls? 

The  supervisors  of  McLean  county  are  very  considerate  of  our  work  and 
unite  with  us  in  caring  for  our  inmates,  which  is  certainly  a  credit  to  these 
gentlemen.  Our  opinion  is  that  when  a  board  of  supervisors  allow  any  firm  • 
to  take  their  defenseless  little  girls  away  with  pi'omise  that  their  county  shall 
be  forever  rid  of  them,  for  the  paltry  sum  of  $50  each,  such  men  do  not  pause 
to  think  how,  in  case  of  misfortune,  they  would  like  to  have  their  innocent, 
defenseless  little  girls  so  cared  for.  It  may  be  a  cheap  way  of  disposing  of 
them;  but  is  it  righteous,  or  in  accordance  with  the  teachings  of  Christ?  Our 
management  will  return  their  little  girls  to  homes  of  poverty  and  distress,  yea 
to  slums  of  their  previous  haunts,  rather  than  cast  them  to  a  merciless  world 
for  $50  each.     Far  better  the  poor  house  than  sold  to  speculators. 

As  my  time  is  limited,  I  must  close.  I  might  stand  here  two  hours  and  tell 
you  of  the  good  work  we  have  done,  and  relate  to  you  the  many  lines  of  ex- 
perience we  have  passed  along.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  our  institution  is  a 
home  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  save  a  mother's  love,  and  our  management 
comes  just  as  near  to  that  as  possible. 

Mrs.  Ophelia  L.  Amigh,  of  Geneva — The  State  Home  for  Juvenile  Female 
Offenders,  of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  superintendent,  at  the  present 
time  contains  122  girls.  In  addition  to  these  we  have  70  who  are  out  on  parole, 
but  who  are  under  our  care.  The  name  of  our  institution  is  against  us.  It 
should  be  changed  to  State  Training  School  for  Girls,  and  a  law  passed 
giving  us  control  of  these  girls  until  they  are  21  years  of  age,  and  more  than 
that  there  should  be  some  place  provided  for  one  class  who  are  brought  to 
us  in  comparatively  large  numbers,  namely,  those  who  aiv  to  a  greater. or 
less  degree  feeble-minded.  They  can  be  made  self-supportine,  but  should 
always  be  under  custodial  care.  They  are  weak  of  will,  and  when  they  go 
from  us  will  soon  be  found  in  the  poor  house,  or  some  charitable  institution, 
with  an  infant  to  be  cared  for  in  addition  to  themselves.  The  girls  under  the 
care  of  the  State  who  are  with  us  are  trained  in  every  department  of  domes- 
tic work,  and  I  hope  to  see  the  day  when  we  can  have  a  department  for  fine 
dressmaking  and  millinery  work,  so  that  those  girls  who  have  a  taste  for  such 
employment  may  be  sent  from  us  fully  equipped  to  take  up  the  burden  of  life 
and  earn  an  honest  living  by  following  these  pursuits.  We  teach  them  plain 
sewing,  of  course,  but  good  dressmakers  are  in  demand  at  all  times. 
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There  is  a  great  deal  said  about  the  cigarette  habit  in  boys,  which  is  bad 
enough,  I  am  sure,  but  the  girls  are  even  worse  off,  and  most  of  the  girls 
knowu  as  "street  girls"  have  the  same  habit,  using  morphine  and  opium  as 
well.  They  are  brought  to  us  very  often  enfeebled  iu  bodj'  and  mind  from 
the  use  of  these  drugs.  It  wtU  take  time  to  bring  all  these  things  up  to  the 
right  standard,  and  the  State  will  have  to  make  it  possible  for  us  to  use  the 
strong  arm  of  the  law  to  do  it  and  to  effect  a  permanent  cure  for  all  the  ills 
that  Hesh  is  heir  to. 

Mrs.  Lucy  L.  Flower,  Chicago. 

I  feel  strongly  that  these  conferences  should  be  largely  in  the  hands  of  the 
members  from  the  country  and  the  small  towns,  and  that  these  should  have 
full  opportunity  to  compare  notes  and  discuss  their  perplexities,  which  are 
often  quite  different  from  those  of  our  great  city.  Moreover  we  have  meet- 
ings constantly  in  Chicago,  at  which  we  can  confer  with  each  other,  whereas 
the  delegates  in  other  parts  of  the  State  often  have  no  opportunity,  except 
through  these  annual  meetings,  to  counsel  with  those  who  have  similar  re- 
sponsibilities with  themselves. 

Those  who  have  spent  many  years  in  charity  work  almost  invariably  feel 
competent  to  give  advice,  and  I  am  no  exception  to  the  rule.  The  topic  as- 
signed us,  "The  Sick,  the  Insane,  and  Children  in  the  County  Poorhouse,"  is 
rather  a  broad  topic  for  a  five  minute  talk,  and  I  shall  dismiss  one  phase  of  it 
by  saying  I  do  not  believe  we  should  have  the  thing  which  we  now  designate 
as  the  county  poorhouse.  The  insane  can  not  properly  be  cared  for  in  such  a 
place,  under  the  most  favorable  conditions,  and  should  be  in  insane  asylrms 
or  hosoitals.  The  sick,  if  incurable,  should  be  in  hospitals  or  in  homes,  es- 
pecially designed  for  them.  No  child  should  ever  cross  the  threshold  of  such 
an  institution  as  a  poorhouse,  and  for  adults  there  should  be  the  old-fashioned 
workhouse.  Those  whose  helplessness  comes  from  sickness,  or  insanity,  or 
infancy,  should  not  be  compelled  to  bear  the  pauper  brand,  while  the  lazy  and 
shiftless  should  be  made  to  work. 

We  often  hear  of  doing  evil  that  good  may  come  of  it.  I  want  to  warn  you 
against  the  superficial  good  from  which  endless  evil  springs.  Sentimentalists 
have  had  too  much  influence  in  the  administration  of  our  charities, and  evils  are 
perpetuated  through  temporary  alleviations  or  compromises  that  help  the  few 
at  the  expense  of  the  many.  Don't  make  your  poorhouse,  if  you  have  one, 
too  desireable  a  place  of  abode.  Don't  compromise  with  the  utter  wrong  of 
having  the  children  grow  up  under  the  demoralizing  influence  of  adult  pau- 
pers, by  having  a  school  in  or  near  the  institution  and  claiming  to  educate 
them.  Mv  experience  in  this  is  what  I  wish  to  tell  you.  Some  twelve  years 
aga  on  visitiny  the  Cook  county  poorhouse  Dr.  Spray,  then  superintendent, 
told  me  they  had  over  eighty  children  and  a  first  class  school,  but  he  said  "I 
can  not  protect  the  children  from  the  evil  infiuence  of  the  adult;  can  you  not 
devise  some  way  to  get  them  out  of  here?"  I  thought  it  over,  and  as  a  result 
induced  the  managers  of  the  Home  for  the  Friendless  to  allow  me  to  go  before 
the  county  board  and  offer  to  take  the  whole  eighty  free  of  cost  to  the  county 
if  they  would  have  them  surrendered  to  the  Home  to  be  placed  in  families. 
The  managers  of  the  Home  were  at  first  afraid  they  could  not  care  for  so 
many,  but  on  assuring  them  I  was  certain  no  great  number  would  appear, 
they  allowed  me  to  make  the  offer.  Of  course  as  soon  as  the  Home,  a  pi'o- 
testant  institution,  offered  to  relieve  the  county  of  this  expense,  the  Roman 
('atliolics  came  forward  at  once  and  offered  to  take  all  children  of  Roman 
Catholic  parents.  Our  offer  was  accepted  and  it  was  arranged  that  a  repre- 
sentative from  each  institution  should  go  to  the  poorhouse  and  divide  the  chil- 
dren according  to  the  faith  of  their  parents.  You  will  undoubtedly  be  sur- 
prised to  hear  the  result,  for  when  we  got  ready  to  go  before  the  court  there 
were  only  al)out  a  dozen  children  left  there,  all  the  rest  had  found  friends 
who  were  able  to  provide  for  them.  One  woman,  with  whom  I  talked  about 
surrendering  her  children,  was  furiously  indignant.  She  had  fivechidren  who 
had  been  o\it  there  six  years,  and  scorned  most  vigorously  a  suggestion  that 
she  could  not  support  her  children.  She  said,  "I  have  plenty  of  friends  and 
can  care  for  my  children  well  enough,  but  I  came  out  here  six  years  ago  to 
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educate  them,  and  do  you  suppose  I  am  going  to  give  them  up."  The  result 
of  this  action  and  the  order  then  issued  by  the  County  Commissioners  to  re- 
ceive no  more  children  over  two  years  of  age,  kept  the  poorhouse  free  from 
children  for  many  yeai's,  and  no  one  could  ever  perceive  that  any  hardship 
resulted.  Children  who  had  no  parents  and  were  dependent  were  easily 
placed  in  industrial  schools  or  had  homes  found  for  them.  This  can  be  done 
by  any  county  in  the  State  now  if  the  County  Commissioners  will  pay  a  few 
dollars  for  their  board  until  suitable  homes  are  provided.  About  this  same 
time  we  had  another  experience  which  converted  me  thoroughly  to  the  old- 
fashioned  workhouse.  So  many  apparently  vigorous  adults  were  at  the  poor- 
house  that  a  protest  was  made  and  a  demand  that  they  should  do  something 
for  their  own  support.  As  a  result  the  County  Commissioners  decided  that 
all  who  were  able  should  engage  in  some  regular  and  systematic  work,  and  a 
tailorshop  was  opened  and  a  broom- making  machine  set  up.  After  two  years 
the  machine  was  abandoned,  the  warden  giving  the  following  unique  reasons: 
"We  have  found  the  broom  making  machinery  very  unsatisfactory  in  its  re- 
sults, for  our  inmates  being  told  they  must  work  so  manj'  hours  regularly, 
many  of  them  leave  at  once,  and  almost  invariably  if  they  do  not  do  that,  they 
leave  as  soon  as  they  acquire  any  facility  with  the  machine." 

The  committee  on  place  of  next  meeting  made  its  report,  recom- 
mending that  it  be  held  at  Champaign.  The  report  of  the  committee 
was  adopted  and  Champaign  was  selected  as  the  place  of  next  meet- 
ing, the  time  to  be  left  to  the  Executive  Committee. 

A  recess  was  then  taken  for  the  purpose  of  witnessing  "The  Merry 
War,"  a  comic  operetta,  by  the  children  of  the  Soldiers'  Orphans' 
Home,  after  which  the  conference  adjourned  for  the  evening  session 
in  the  Coliseum. 

EVENING  SESSION — 8  P.  M. 

The  conference  was  called  to  order  at  8  o'clock  by  Vice-President 
Carter. 

The  Committee  on  Nominations  made  its  report,  recommending 
Hon.  W.  R.  Jewell,  of  Danville,  for  First  Vice-President,  and  Mrs. 
Henry  T.  Rainey,  of  Carrollton,  for  secretary. 

The  report  of  the  committee  was  adopted  and  they  were  declared 
elected. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Hart: — The  Committee  on  Resolutions  begs  leave  to 
present  the  following  report: 

"There  are  several  subjects  on  which  the  committee  would  have  been  glad 
to  present  resolutions,  but  it  agreed  that  it  was  not  wise  to  present  any  plat- 
form, but  to  leave  the  work  of  the  conference  to  speak  for  itself  in  the  pro- 
ceedings. 

"The  Fourth  Illinois  State  Conference  of  Charities  desires  to  record  its 
gratitude  to  the  Legislature  of  1899,  rhe  Governor  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  for  the  wise  and  comprehensive  law  which  was  passed  in  the  interest 
of  dependent,  neglected  and  delinquent  children.  This  broad  and  states- 
manlike legislation  leads  us  to  anticipate  the  passage  of  the  necessary  legis- 
lation to  secure  the  exclusion  of  children  from  poorhouses  and  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  evils  of  baby  farming. 

"The  conference  offers  its  grateful  thanks  to  the  mayor  and  the  citizens  of 
Bloomington  for  their  cordial  hospitality,  and  for  the  complete  arrangements 
made  for  the  convenience  and  comfort  of  its  members;  to  those  who  enter- 
tained the  conference  so  delightfullj'^  with  music;  to  the  trustees  and  officers 
of  the  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home,  and  to  the  citizens  of  Normal  for  the  enjoy- 
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able  excursion  to  that  institution;  to  the  children  of  the  Home  for  their 
charming^  entertainment,  and  to  the  newspapers  of  Bloomington  for  their 
comprehensive  reports. 

"The  thanks  of  the  Conference  are  due  to  the  State  Board  of  Commission- 
ers of  Public  Charities  for  the  publication  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Third 
Conference  and  for  the  substantial  support  which  has  contributed  largely  to 
the  success  ot  the  Fourth  Conference. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

"Hastings  H.  Hart, 
"J.  H.  Herrox, 
"W.  H.  Smith, 

Committee  on  Resolutions.^'' 
The  report  of  the  committee  was  adopted  without  discussion. 

Judge  Carter: — Since  the  talk  by  Mrs.  Stevens  this  morning  on  the 
juvenile  court  bill  I  have  been  asked  the  question  as  to  its  scope.  As 
one  who  had  something  to  do  with  the  bill  I  desire  to  say  that  it  was 
drawn  especially  to  help  out  the  country  counties,  and  you  people 
who  do  not  have  the  assistance  of  this  bill  ought  to  stir  up  your 
county  judges.  Under  this  bill  the  opportunities  for  helping  chil- 
dren in  the  outlying  counties  are  admirable;  far  better,  as  compared 
with  the  old  law,  than  in  Chicago.  'A  great  many  people  think  it 
applies  only  to  Chicago. 

Mr.  Hart: — If  any  one  desiring  a  copy  of  the  bill  will  drop  me  a 
postal  card  I  will  be  very  glad  to  send  them  one. 

Judge  Carter: — I  am  very  sorry  indeed  that  we  have  such  a  stormy 
night,  because  my  own  experience  has  taught  me  that  anything  that 
has  to  do  with  the  poor  and  unfortunate  is  worthy  the  consideration 
of  all  people.  I  do  not  know  of  a  sadder  thing  than  to  have  the 
friends  of  people  who  are  losing  their  mental  power  come  and 
discuss  with  you  what  is  best  to  be  done. 

It  is  a  very  great  pleasure  to  me  to  have  some  one  who  is  more 
familiar  with  the  subject  to  be  discussed  tonight  than  I  am  to  intro- 
duce the  speaker  of  the  evening.  Dr.  White,  one  of  j'our  local 
physicians,  will  introduce  the  speaker  of  the  evening,  and  I  now  take 
much  pleasure  in  presenting  to  you  Dr.  AMiite. 

Dr.  J.  L.  White. 
Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  The  subject  under  discussion  to- 
night, or  the  question  asked,  is  not  what  should  be  done  with  the  epileptics  of 
this  State,  because  that  has  been  demonstrated  by  experiment.  The  stage  of 
discussion  with  regard  to  this  question  is  passed.  Experiments  have  proven 
conclusively  what  is  necessary  to  be  done,  and  the  results  of  these  experi- 
ments have  been  most  gratifying.  The  question  is,  will  the  State  do  what  is 
necessary  to  be  done  for  the  care  of  this  unfortunate  class,  a  defective  class 
suffering  more  in  many  respects  than  any  other  of  the  defective  classes  we 
have.  Epilepsy  is  a  disease  that  is  practically  incurable.  Statistics  show 
that  not  more  than  one  per  cent  of  epileptics  are  cured  by  medical  treatment. 
Epilepsy  induced  by  pressure  upon  the  brain  may  be  cured  by  surgical  inter- 
ference, but  so  far  as  medical  science  goes  there  lias  been  nothing  discovered 
that  will  effect  a  cure.  There  are  processes,  however,  which  serve  to  lessen 
the  severity  of  the  spasms  and  prolong  the  interims  between  the  seizures. 
You  will  readily  see  that  an  enileptie.  if  he  knaws  what  his  condition  is, 
knows  his  case  is  incurable.  That  causes  gloom  and  a  feeling  of  unrest, 
dread  and  dissatisfaction  that  perhaps  none  other  of  the  defective  classes  ex- 
perience.     Again,  you  may  take  an  epileptic  boy,  and  he  is  not  permitted  to 
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attend  church  or  places  of  amusement  or  entertainment.  He  is  looked  upon 
askance  by  the  community  in  which  he  lives,  and  at  home  he  is  a  source  of 
great  trouble  and  anxiety.  The  consequence  is,  he  feels  that  everybody  is 
against  him,  and  as  like  begets  like  he  comes  to  feel  that  he  is  against  every- 
body. You  must  remember  that  the  minds  of  these  people  are  active;  they 
are  generally  sensitive  and  euffer  a  great  deal  from  the  consciousness  of  the 
existing  state  of  feeling.  Epilepsy,  while  it  produces  insanity  in  a  great  many 
cases,  is  not  incompatible  with  great  genius.  History  tells  us  that  St.  Paul, 
Ceasar,  Napoleon  and  others  among  the  most  gifted  of  their  time  were  sub- 
jects of  epilepsy.  It  is  not  a  disease,  were  it  not  for  these  outside  causes, 
that  especially  impairs  the  intellect  of  the  unfortunate  one.  Of  course,  some 
of  them  do  become  demented,  but  many  of  them  go  through  life  with  as  good 
minds  and  as  well  capable  of  thinking  as  other  people,  but  the  can  not  help 
suffering  most  intensely  from  being  conscious  of  the  state  of  feeling  toward 
them. 

It  has  been  found  by  the  experiments  of  which  I  have  spoken  that  when  as- 
sociated in  a  colony  by  themselves  they  lose  that  feeling  and  become  very 
much  happier  and  have  less  frequent  attacks.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  that 
first  induced  the  noble  men  who  entertained  the  idea  of  placing  tliem  iu  a  col- 
ony to  do  what  they  did.  The  experiment  is  not  old.  as  it  is  only  about  35 
years  since  the  first  colony  was  started  in  France.  Very  soon  afterwards  one 
was  started  in  Germany  by  a  single  individual.  It  started  with  four  inmates, 
but  now  it  has  over  a  thousand.  These  inmates  are  very  happy,  and,  I  un- 
derstand, the  colony  is  nearly  or  quite  self-sustaining. 

The  trouble  about  getting  the  necessary  aid  from  the  State  of  Illinois  has 
been  found  to  be  that  the  people  do  not  understand  the  necessity  that  exists 
for  the  expenditure  of  money  iu  behalf  of  this  unfortunate  class.  In  the  39th 
general  assembly  an  effort  was  made  to  procure  the  out- lying  farm  of  the 
feeble  minded  institution  at  Lincoln  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  colony. 
Those  who  were  interested  in  this  movement  found  that  the  members  of  the 
legislature  did  not  understand  it  and  they  hesitated  to  vote  appropriations  be- 
cause they  did  not  know  the  necessity  that  existed  for  it.  It  has  been  clearly 
demonstrated  that  the  colony  method  is  the  only  one  to  restore  the  epileptics 
to  partial  health  and  make  them  self-sustaining.  At  home  they  can  not  do 
much,  and  have  no  inclination  to  do  much.  They  feel  that  the  brand  is  upon 
them.  There  is  hardly  any  mechanic  who  is  willing  to  take  an  epileptic  boy 
into  his  establishment  for  fear  of  the  excitement  and  trouble  that  he  will  pro- 
duce. All  opportunities  for  learning  a  trade  are  excluded  from  them.  They 
can  not  acquire  an  education  unless  they  get  it  at  home,  or  by  their  own  torce 
of  will.  They  naturally  become  discouraged  and  morose,  and  sometimes  dan- 
gerous. Sometimes  an  epileptic,  immediately  after  a  seizure  will  become 
violent.  I  remember  an  instance  of  one  who  threw  a  vase  at  me,  but  in  five 
or  ten  minutes  he  was  all  right.  The  home  people  very  often  become  afraid 
of  them,  and  justly  so.  These  poor  unfortunates  have  drifted  into  feeble- 
minded institutions, some  few  into  insane  asylums,  and  more,  be  it  said  to  the 
shame  of  our  civilization,  into  poor  houses.  The  feeble-minded  institution  at 
Lincoln  has  more  epileptic  inmates  than  any  other  of  our  institutions  and 
they  are  a  continual  menace  to  the  other  inmates.  This  institution  has  now 
125  or  130  epileptics,  which  is  about  25  per  cent  of  the  total  number  there.  It 
has  on  file  for  admission  applications  numbering  one  thousand.  Taking  this 
same  proportion,  there  are  200  more  epileptics  who  have  applied  for  admission. 
Every  time  an  epileptic  has  a  seizure  the  other  inmates  become  terrorized 
and  are  materiallj'  injured.  The  same  is  largely  true  as  to  the  insane  asy- 
lums. Of  course,  when  they  become  insane  they  are  sent  to  the  insane  asy- 
lums, since  there  is  no  otherway  of  providing  for  them,  and  this  method  will 
have  to  be  continued. 

The  inmates  in  these  various  colonies  learn  trades,  become  reasonably  well 
educated  in  the  books  of  the  common  school,  and  are  a  great  assistance  to 
each  other.  A  singular  thing  is,  and  it  has  been  proven,  that  when  one  of 
them  has  a  seizure  it  does  not  excite  the  others.  They  help  each  other  and  do 
many  acts  of  kindness  when  a  seizure  comes  on.  They  are  like  a  village, 
with  the  exception  that  everybody  is  an  epileptic.  There  is  no  feeling  of 
strangness.  They  feel  that  they  are  at  home,  that  everybody  is  just  the  same^ 
and  consequently  they  are  in  a  much  better  frame  of  mind. 


Of  these  colonies,  the  most  notable  one  is  in  Germany.  France  has  some, 
England  has  some  and  the  United  States  has  some.  The  first  one  established 
in  this  country  was  in  Ohio  in  1890.  Pennsylvania,  New  York  and  Massa- 
chusetts also  have  colonies.  Illinois,  the  greatest  state  of  all,  has  done 
nothing  except  to  authorize  an  expenditure  at  the  last  session  of  the  general 
assembly  of  $2,500  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  an  option  on  a  site  for  such 
a  colony,  such  expenditure  to  be  made  by  the  state  board  of  charities.  We  of 
the  39th  general  assembly  thought  that  the  farm  in  connection  with  the  insti- 
tution at  Lincoln  was  the  proper  place  for  a  colony.  It  is  excellent  land,  is 
situated  within  a  mile  of  the  exact  geographical  center  of  the  state,  and  the 
state  would  not  be  required  to  pay  out  any  money  as  it  already  owns  the  land. 
The  institution  there  has  some  little  manufacturing  going  on  that  could  be 
continued  by  the  members  of  the  colony. 

The  epileptics  in  the  world  are  more  numerous  than  is  generally  supposed. 
One  estimate  has  it  that  one  in  every  five  hundred  are  epileptics.  New  Yoik 
has  twelve  thousand.  I  do  not  know  how  many  there  are  in  Illinois,  but  I 
presume  upwards  of  three  thousand.  Is  it  not  a  disgrace  that  Illinois  is  be- 
hind five  or  six  other  states  in  making  some  arrangement  for  relieving  and 
caring  for  this  unfortunate  class,  which  is  an  expense  to  the  community,  but 
probably  would  be  self-sustaining  in  a  colony? 

I  now  take  pleasui'e  in  introducing  to  you  Dr.  Spratling,  Superintendent  of 
the  Craig  Colony  for  Epileptics,  located  at  Sonyea,  N.  Y.  Sonyea  is  an  old 
Indian  name,  meaning  sunshine.  This  colony  has  been  a  source  of  sunshine 
to  the  poor  unfortunates  who  have  enjoyed  its  benefits,  and  of  which  Dr. 
Spratling  will  now  tell  us. 

The  Craig  Colony  for  Epileptics. 

By  Wm.  P.  Spratlhiff.  M.  D..  Superintendent,  Sonyea.New  York,  Illusrtated  by  Stereopticon. 

The  colony  system,  as  a  means  of  earing  for  the  defective  and  dependent 
classes,  had  its  origin  in  a  small  and  modified  form  at  Bordeaux  in  France, 
1849.  John  Boi'st,  a  clergyman,  gathered  together  a  few  defectives,  embrac- 
ing idiots,  imbeciles  and  epileptics,  of  both  sexes,  and  cared  for  them  in  a 
few  small  houses. 

A  third  of  a  century  ago,  a  Lutheran  clergyman,  VonBodelschwind  by 
name,  at  the  time  a  nobieman  in  the  German  Empire,  began  the  creation,  at 
Bielefield  in  Germany,  Town  of  Hanover,  Province  of  Westphalia,  of  what  is 
now  the  greatest  colony  for  epileptics  and  other  defectives  in  the  world.  This 
German  Colony  has  met  with  signal  success.  Success  came  because  its 
founder  was  clear  sighted  enough  to  see  that  such  a  system  must  be  made  to 
embrace  certain  cardinal  features.  Not  only  was  Pastor  VonBodelschwind 
permitted  to  have  his  entire  way  in  laying  down  the  fundamental  principles 
of  Bethel  Colony,  but  he  has  remained  constantly  in  charge  of  the  institu- 
tion from  that  time  to  this,  so  that  he  has  been  able  to  see  that  his  ideas  were 
constantly  put  into  practice. 

The  first  state  to  make  public  provision  for  epileptics  in  the  United  States 
was  Ohio.  In  1890  the  Ohio  Hospital  for  Epileptics  and  the  Epileptic  insane 
was  created  at  Gallipolis,  Ohio.  It  may  be  stated,  however,  that  the  institu- 
tion does  not  lay  claim  to  being  a  colony  for  epileptics.  Since  then  numerous 
states,  such  as  New  York,  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  Maryland.  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  others  have  been  active  in  making  especial  provision  for  depen- 
dent epileptics. 

The  movement  in  New  York  state  took  definite  form  in  April,  1894,  A  bill 
passed  the  Legislature  that  year  creating  and  establishing  the  Craig  Colony 
tor  Epileptics.  It  was  named  the  "Craig  Colony"  in  honor  of  Mr.  Oscar 
Craig,  who  was  president  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  and  whose  death 
occurred  immediately  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  act  creating  the  colony.  By 
the  expressed  wish  of  Governor  Flower,  the  colony  bears  Mr.  Craig's  honored 
name. 
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I  am  here  tonight  not  to  tell  you  what,  in  theory,  may  be  accomplished,, 
but  to  show  you  what  has  and  is  actually  being  done  for  bettering  the  un- 
fortunate condition  of  many  dependent  epileptics  of  the  Empire  State. 

Picture  No.  1 — This  shows  in  outline  the  entire  residence  portion  of  the 
colony,  the  design  for  which  was  made  by  Mr.  Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  the 
celebrated  landscape  architect  of  Brookline,  Mass. 

It  will  be  noted  at  a  glance  that  the  scheme  embraces  the  features  of  an 
ordinary  village,  except  that  it  is  more  beautiful  and  more  systematically  laid 
out.  Five  miles  of  roadways  and  six  miles  of  sidewalks  are  now  projected,, 
together  with  enough  small  buildings,  cottages  and  hospitals  to  accommodate 
1800  patients. 

The  colony  estate  embraces  a  strip  of  land  that  averages  2%  miles  from 
north  to  south,  and  1^2  miles  from  east  to  west.  The  residence  portion,  as 
shown  on  the  map,  is  located  near  the  central  portion  of  the  estate.  Four 
hundred  acres  of  the  estate  lie  in  the  extremely  fertile  flat  lauds  of  the  Gen- 
esee Valley.  There  is  also  an  original  forest  of  640  acres.  This  piece  of 
woodland  will  be  used  for  furthering  fhe  industrial  interests  of  the  institu- 
tion, in  the  way  of  manufacturing  furniture  and  building  houses,  both  of 
which  have  been  commenced,  by  epileptic  labor. 

No.  2 — This  picture  shows. the  Administration  Building.  It  was  completed 
in  July,  1898,  at  a  cost  of  less  than  $30,000.  The  foundation  up  to  the  first 
story  windows  is  built  of  Genessee  Valley  blue  stone,  while  the  superstruc- 
ture is  of  buff  brick,  making  the  building  pleasing  in  design  and  color,  and 
somewhat  different  from  the  ordinary  institutional  structures. 

The  first  floor  contains  the  business  offices  and  public  reception  rooms, 
while  the  second  floor  is  given  up  to  domestic  apartments  for  the  officers  and 
assistants,  who  reside  and  are  employed  in  this  building. 

No.  3 — A  picture  of  the  Peterson  Hospital,  a  building  designed  especially 
for  the  care  of  acute  surgical  and  medical  cases.  It  accommodates  26  cases, 
and  is  fitted  with  every  modern  appliance  and  convenience.  It  also  contains 
an  outdoor  apartment,  embracing  a  large  waiting  room,  consultation  room, 
and  dressing  room.     To  these,  patients  go  to  have  minor  injuries  cared  for. 

The  hospital  also  includes  a  large  dispensary,  where  the  prescriptions  for 
the  entire  colony  are  compounded. 

No.  4 — No.  4  shows  the  hallway  of  the  Peterson  Hospital.  The  bronze  tab- 
let on  the  wall  contains  the  name  "Peterson  Hospital,"  this  building  having^ 
been  named  in  honor  of  Dr.  Frederick  Peterson,  of  New  York  City,  who  was 
the  first  to  advocate  the  public  care  of  epileptics  in  the  colony  system  in  this 
country. 

No.  5 — No.  5  shows  a  portion  of  the  drug  room  in  the  Peterson  Hospital. 
We  have  ascertained  that  a  large  number  of  the  common  drugs  used  in  such 
institutions  can  be  grown  on  the  colony  estate,  and  we  have  begun  the  manu- 
facture of  some  of  the  simpler  of  these  drugs  for  the  use  of  the  patients.  It 
is  expected  that  this  will  result  in  a  considerable  saving. 

No.  6 — This  gives  an  idea  of  the  character  of  the  beds  and  bedding  used 
throughout  the  institution,  this  picture  being  taken  in  the  Peterson  Hospital. 
The  mattresses  are  all  made  of  the  best  long,  curled.  South  American  horse 
hair,  while  the  bedsteads  are  of  iron,  with  woven  wire  springs. 

No.  7 — No.  7  gives  in  a  small  way  one  of  the  industries  carried  on  at  the 
colony  during  the  winter  months.  We  have  long  held  that  the  problem  of 
profitably  employing  the  inmates  during  the  winter  months  would  be  a  con- 
siderable one.  The  winters  are  long  and  severe;  but  with  the  establishment 
of  needed  shops,  I  have  no  doubt,  now,  after  four  years'  experience,  that  all 
patients  can  be  placed  at  some  useful  labor  during  the  season  of  the  year 
when  they  can  not  be  employed  at  outdoor  work,  which,  in  our  opinion,  is 
far  preferable  to  anything  they  may  do  indoors,  both  from  the  standpoint  of 
economy  in  administration,  and  in  value  to  the  patients. 
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With  so  larpe  a  landed  estate — 1,895  acres — the  colony,  so  far  as  the  life  of 
the  colonists  themselves  is  concerned,  will  always  be  essentially  an  agricul- 
tural community,  the  grreat  secret  of  the  place  being  to  produce,  as  far  as 
possible,  through  epileptic  labor,  whatever  the  epileptic  needs  to  consume, 
such  articles  chiefly  being  in  the  nature  of  cereals,  fruits,  milk  and  eggs. 
This  is  where  the  real  economy  of  the  entire  scheme  comes  in. 

The  first  year  the  farm  at  the  Craig  Colony  produced  articles  to  the  value 
of  $14,200;  tlie  second  year  this  was  increased  to  $26,000;  while  the  third  year 
there  was  an  increase  to  over  $36,000,  and  this  increase  not  due  to  any  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  farm  laborers  employed,  but  to  more  epileptic  labor, 
and  epileptic  labor  better  trained  to  perform  the  services  required. 

No.  8 — ]^o.  8  gives  an  idea  of  the  character  of  the  poorer  classes  of  female 

f)atients — those  employed  about  the  kitchen,  in  the  dining  rooms,  on  the 
awns,  in  the  garden,  etc. 

No.  9 — This  picture  repi'esents  the  harvesting  of  ice  by  patients.  The  ice 
house,  seen  on  the  left  with  the  three  small  ventilators  on  the  top,  was  filled 
with  700  tons  of  ice  last  winter  by  a  squad  of  patients  in  four  days.  The  pond 
from  which  the  ice  is  taken  is  about  two  acres  in  extent  and  has,  besides  its 
practical  value,  as  above  illustrated,  during  the  winter  months,  an  ornamen- 
tal value  at  other  seasons  of  the  year. 

No.  10 — No.  10  shows  a  squad  of  boys  picking  tomatoes  in  the  garden.  We 
have  found  that  light  soups  and  broths  are  of  great  value  to  the  average  epil- 
eptic, so  we  make  it  a  point  to  not  only  raise  sufi&cient  vegetables  during  the 
summer  for  the  use  of  patients  at  that  time,  but  also  enough  to  can  for  win- 
ter use.  We  expect  this  season  to  put  up  some  8,000  or  9,000  gallons  of  to- 
matoes, while  fifteen  acres  sown  in  sweet  peas  will  be  canned,  and  twenty- 
five  acres  in  sweet  corn  will  be  treated  in  the  same  way. 

No.  11 — No.  11  represents  the  brick  yard.  When  this  picture  was  taken  a 
year  ago,  fifteen  patients  were  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  brick.  At 
the  present  time,  from  twenty  to  twenty-two  find  employment  in  this  industry. 

We  made  and  sold  last  year  458,000,  while  the  output  this  year  will  prob- 
ably reach  700,000.  We  have  gone  far  enough  now  to  see  that  we  will  be  able 
to  produce  and  sell  enough  brick  to  maintain  thirty  patients  at  the  colony  for 
an  entire  year. 

The  clay  industry  is  one  that  should  be  developed  to  the  fullest  extent  at 
the  colony,  since  it  contains  a  most  valuable  bed  of  the  purest  clay,  more 
than  one  hundred  acres  in  extent.  It  should  be  the  policy  of  the  colonj',  as 
long  as  it  can  do  so,  to  put  in  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  tile,  sewer 
pipe  and  a  better  grade  of  brick  than  it  is  making  at  the  present  time.  In 
other  words,  we  should  develop  and  use  to  the  fullest  extent  the  material 
already  provided  on  the  place. 

No.  12 — This  picture  shows  a  group  of  little  girls  at  sloyd  work — the  "whit- 
tling course,"  so-called.  We  carrj'  this  on,  not  for  the  purpose  of  making 
cabinet  makers  or  carpenters  out  of  these  little  girls,  but  to  train  in  a  coor- 
dinate and  healthful  manner  the  muscles  along  with  the  eye  and  the  nervous 
system.  Incontinuity  of  action — that  is,  irregular,  purposeless  action — is  one 
of  the  most  prominent  features  of  an  epileptic,  and  anything  that  can  be  done 
to  break  up  this  habit,  or  to  throw  the  action  of  the  individual  into  regular, 
trained  channels  should  be  undertaken,  and  it  is  always  best  to  do  this  m  the 
case  of  the  youngest  patients. 

I  believe  it  was  Dean  Swift  who  said,  "If  you  desire  to  make  verj'  much  of 
a  Scotchman,  you  must  catch  him  while  he  is  young.'*  We  might  change  this 
and  say,  "If  you  wish  to  do  very  much  for  the  epileptic,  you  must  begin  to 
train  him  while  he  is  young." 

No.  13 — This  shows  a  picture  of  "Hoyt  Cottage,"  a  building  named  in  honor 
of  the  late  Dr.  Charles  S.  Hoyt,  who  was  so  intimately  associated  with  the 
charities  in  New  York  State  for  nearly  a  third  of  a  centuiy. 

This  building  was  designed  to  accommodate  20  children,  and  is  at  present 
occupied  by  that  number  of  girls.  We  regard  this  as  an  exemplification  in 
its  highest  type  of  the  true  colony  idea.     Facilities  for  classifying  patients  in 
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the  house  are  excellent.  Thetr  daily  life  is  so  diversified  as  to  include  some 
school  work,  some  kindergrarten  work,  some  sloyd  work,  besides  dail.v  work 
in  sewing,  general  housekeeping  and  domestic  science. 

Hoyt  cottage  provides  for  twenty  patients,  and  there  is  but  one  hired  person 
in  the  building.  By  this  means,  we  are  enabled  to  bring  the  per  capita  cost 
down  to  less  than  $85.00  per  year  per  patient:  but  let  us  bear  in  mindtbe  fact 
that  the  patients  cared  for  in  this  building  are  being  educated.  They  are  all 
young,  and  the  result  of  their  labor,  from  an  economic  standpoint,  in  reduc- 
ing the  cost  of  maintenance  is  very  little  at  this  time. 

No.  14 — '•Tallchief  Cottage"  was  named  in  honor  or  William  Tallchief,  the 
Indian  chief  who  gave  Sonyea  its  name.  This  building  is  shown  particularly 
to  demonstrate  the  low  per  capita  cost  of  construction  for  which  suitable 
buildings  for  epileptics  can  be  constructed,  since  it  could  be  duplicated — in- 
cluding hot  water  heating,  modern  sanitary  plumbing  and  electric  lights — for 
$200  per  bed.  There  might  be  some  objection  to  the  construction  of  wooden 
homes  for  these  people  if  they  were  segregated  en  masse;  but  since  they  are 
distributed  over  a  large  area  in  very  small  buildings,  and  since  we  observe  a 
state  law  in  equipping  the  entire  institution  with  fire  apparatus,  the  danger 
from  fire  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

In  this  building,  as  in  Hoyt  cottage,  there  is  but  one  hired  person,  while 
there  are  twenty  patients;  so  that  the  per  capita  cost  here  is  less  than  $85  per 
year.  In  these  two  cottages  only,  have  we  been  able  to  put  into  practice  the 
principles  of  a  true  colony  system. 

No.  15 — No.  15  shows  the  site  of  the  new  group  for  women  on  the  east  side 
of  Kishaqua  creek.  The  line  of  trees  you  will  notice  in  front  marks  the  site 
of  the  gorge  of  Kishaqua  creek,  which  creek  is  impassable  at  all  points  ex- 
cept where  the  bridge  crosses,  and  will  be  valuable  as  a  natural  barrier  for 
separating  the  two  sexes.  In  any  institution  where  the  patients  are  to  have 
full  liberty,  as  they  do  at  the  colony,  some  means  of  effectively  keeping  the 
two  sexes  apart  should  be  looked  upon  with  great  favor. 

No.  16 — This  shows  the  new-buildings  in  the  women's  group — fifteen  in  num- 
ber. This  group  was  designed  by  Messrs.  Carrere  &  Hastings,  of  New  York 
€ity,  and  will  ultimately  provide  for  approximately  300  cases. 

The  buildings  are  rather  unique  from  an  architectural  standpoint.  They 
are  all  two  stories  high,  colored  snow  white  on  the  outside,  and  have  red  tile 
roofs.  Each  building  is  a  complete  unit  within  itself;  that  is,  everything  in 
the  way  of  domestic  work  is  carried  on  within  the  building,  except  the  baking 
of  bread  and  laundry  work,  both  of  which  are  done  in  central  plants. 

The  central  building  of  this  group  contains  the  offices  for  the  assistants 
who  will  be  in  immediate  charge.  The  two  buildings  that  flank  the  main 
building  right  and  left,  are  for  forty  children,  and  while  this  number  maj'  seem 
large  under  the  colony  idea,  the  buildings  themselves  are  so  large  as  to  admit 
of  perfect  classification.  The  first  floor  contains  reception  rooms,  dining 
room,  sloyd  room,  kindergarten  room,  and  an  ordinary  school  room  in  addi- 
tion to  a  large  winter  play  room  entirely  enclosed  in  glass  and  steam  heated, 
the  idea  being  that  everything  essential  for  the  best  welfare  of  the  epileptic 
child,  educationally  and  scientifically,  should  be  provided  in  the  building  in 
which  it  lives. 

No.  17 — This  building  shows  in  detail  the  plan  of  the  first  floor  of  these 
buildings,  a  description  of  which  has  just  been  given. 

No.  18 — No.  18  shows  in  detail  the  arrangement  of  the  second  floor  of  these 
buildings,  and  it  .will  be  observed  that  there  are  many  single  rooms  in  addi- 
tion to  dormitories  that  hold  from  6  to  8  beds.  The  single  rooms  will  be  oc- 
cupied by  the  older  girls  and  those  capable  of  taking  entire  care  of  themselves. 

No.  19 — Where  a  defective  people  is  segregated  in  an  isolated  community, 
and  where  such  segregation  is  esseniially  for  life  in  the  vast  majority  of  them, 
it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  make  provi.^ion  for  their  recreation  and  amuse- 
ment, and  this  fact  we  have  tried  not  to  lose  sight  of  at  the  Craig  colony. 

Picture  19  shows  nearly  all  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  colony  in  line  marching 
to  the  athletic  field  on  July  4th,  on  which  day  the  Annual  Field  Day  is  ob- 
served. 
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No.  20— No  20  shows  epileptic  boys  playinpr  ball.  It  is  a  matter  of  some 
gratification  to  be  able  to  state  that  so  well  have  they  been  trained  and  so 
j?ood  is  their  natural  ability  that  they  have  been  able  to  defeat  a  number  of 
ball  teams  in  the  country  surrounding. 

No.  21 — Picture  21  shows  another  feature  of  the  athletic  sports — two  patients- 
making  a  record  at  high  jumping.  The  belief  has  gained  credence  in  some 
sections  that  the  epileptic  is  so  degenerate  and  feeble  in  mind  and  body  that 
he  is  incapable  of  indulging  in  or  taking  part  in  the  ordinarj'  sports  and 
pleasures  enjoyed  by  the  usual  individual.  Such  a  statement  can  not  be  veri- 
fied by  our  experience  at  the  Craig  Colonj*.  Not  only  do  athletic  sports  give 
them  a  vast  deal  of  enjoyment,  but  the  constant  exercise  of  the  body  in  such 
sports  has  for  the  epileptic  a  distinctively  remedial  value. 

No.  22 — It  would  not  do  to  have  all  work  and  no  play,  and  vice  versa,  and 
this  picture  shows  a  number  of  colonists  who  are  daily  engaged,  under  the 
direction  of  a  labor  nurse,  in  clearing  new  land,  a  work  well  qualified  for 
their  ability. 

No.  23 — The  important  agricultural  features  we  endeavor  never  to  lose  sight 
of.  During  the  past  year  69  acres  were  planted  in  potatoes,  and  most  of  the 
labor  in  planting  and  harvesting  these  potatoes  was  done  by  the  patients,  and 
I  show  you  here  a  picture  of  a  large  number  of  epileptics  engaged  in  this 
work. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  colony,  it  has  never  been  necessary  for  us  to  pur- 
chase vegetables  of  any  kind,  or  milk,  all  of  these  things  being  produced  on 
the  premises  and  largely  through  epileptic  labor. 

No.  24 — We  have  what  may  perhaps  be  termed  some  rather  radical  views 
regarding  the  kind  of  education  that  should  be  given  epileptics.  We  hold  that 
it  should  be  largely  manual  or  industrial,  that  we  should  put  in  the  brain  and 
in  the  ends  of  the  fingers  of  these  people  a  form  of  education  that  thej'  may 
apply  anywhere  in  the  acquisition  of  their  daily  bread;  so  we  have  construct- 
ed a  large  trades  school  building,  a  picture  of  which  I  here  show  you,  and  in 
which  about  80  colonists  will  find  employment  .th6  year  round.  Here  they  are 
taught  various  trades  and  industries,  such  as  sloyd  work,  carpentry,  mattress 
making,  painting,  plumbing,  upholstering,  printing,  etc. 

No.  25 — After  the  sloyd  school  had  been  in  successful  operation  for  more 
than  two  years,  eight,  colonists  were  graduated  from  the  same  as  finished  car- 
penters, and  these  eight  graduates  are  now  employed  on  the  construction  of 
houses  at  the  colony.  1  show  you  here  a  picture  of  these  boys  at  work  on  a 
cottage.  I  need  not  add  that  when  these  same  patients  came  to  us  they  were 
totally  ignorant  of  labor  of  this  kind.  If  they  could  today  be  discharged  as 
recovered,  they  would  be  able  to  go  into  the  world  at  large  and  command  the 
pay  of  an  average  carpenter  at  the  trade  they  have  been  taught  at  the  colony. 

No.  26 — This  picture  gives  a  view  of  the  Farmstead  Group,  with  a  patient 
herding  cows  in  front  of  the  same.  This  also  gives  some  idea  of  the  extent 
and  fertility  of  the  soil. 

We  lay  great  stress  on  the  value  of  dairy  products  in  the  dietary  of  epilep- 
tics, and  since  all  our  natural  facilities  are  so  good  for  having  an  abundance 
of  these  things  for  the  patients,  we  endeavor  as  far  as  our  means  will  permit 
to  do  this  at  all  times.  There  is  no  one  food  so  valuable  for  the  average  per- 
son suffering  from  epilepsy  as  milk. 

No.  27 — The  last  picture  shows  the  patients — male  and  female — congregated 
in  front  of  the  Letchworth  House,  a  four- story  brick  structure  that  was  ac- 

?uired  from  the  Shakers  and  afterwards  named  in  honor  of  the  Hon.  Wm.  P. 
jetchworth,  for  23  years  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  of  New 
York  State. 

This  gives  an  idea  of  the  freedom  of  colony  life  accorded  to  all  patients,  as 
far  as  their  condition  will  permit. 

I  do  not  feel  that  I  can  or  should  close  these  remarks  without  referring 
briefly  to  two  or  three  fundamental  principles  that  should  not  be  lost  sight  of 
when  a  colony  or  an  institution  along  similar  lines,  is  to  be  founded  for  epi- 
leptics. 
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It  seems  to  me  that  you  here  in  Illinois  have  a  most  excellent  opportunity 
to  create  a  magnificent  institution.  You  have  the  finest  soil,  which  is  one  of 
the  first  pre-requisites;  you  have  a  good  climate;  you  have  the  means;  and 
above  all,  you  have  and  are  still  developing  an  immense  amount  of  energy 
and  enthusiasm. 

The  location  of  the  institution  should  be  faithfully  considered.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  well  to  place  it  near  a  large  city,  the  x-easons  for  which  are  obvious, 
and  which  I  need  not  give  in  detail  here.  On  the  other  hand,  transportation 
facilities  must  not  be  lost  sight  of,  for  we  must  always  reckon  the  cost. 

Good  water  is  a  great  necessity,  and  its  purity  and  abundance  will  have 
much  to  do,  after  the  institution  is  founded,  in  preserving  the  health  of  the 
inhabitants.  I  do  not  think  that  less  than  one  acre  of  land  per  person  should 
be  secured.  If  it  is  not  possible  to  secure  this  amount  at  first,  it  may  be  pos* 
sible  to  locate  the  institution  where  additions  may  be  made  as  they  are  re- 
quired. 

It  really  matters  little  whether  you  call  the  institution  a  colony  or  a  village; 
but  I  do  feel  that  it  matters  most  vitally  as  to  whether  you  cause  it  to  embody 
the  true  colony  principles,  or  whether  you  make  an  institution  out  of  it  to  be- 
gin with.  If  you  do  the  first,  no  mistake  will  be  made;  if  the  latter  is 
the  case,  it  will  be  disastrous  and  you  will  fail  to  accomplish  the  very  results 
you  desire  to  attain. 

A  Delegate: — How  many  patients  have  you? 

Dr.  Spratling: — We  have  400  now.  We  have  buildings  now  ready  for  750 
and  have  applications  for  admission  on  file  numbering  900. 

Mr.  Ephraim  Banning: — How  are  they  committed  to  your  colony? 

Dr.  Spratling: — The  law  permits  the  Craig  Colony  to  receive  patients  from 
any  part  of  the  world,  but  private  patients  can  not  be  received  until  indigent 
patients  are  provided  for.  At  present  we  have  none  but  state  or  indigent  pa- 
tients. The  physician  most  familiar  with  the  case  makes  out  a  certificate 
that  the  patient  is  an  epileptic. 

A  Delegate: — Are  they  permitted  to  vote? 

Dr.  Spratling: — We  have  never  had  a  request  to  exercise  the  right  of  fran- 
chise. 

Mr.  Banning: — What  are  the  best  climatic  conditions? 

Dr.  Spratling: — I  do  not  know  that  it  makes  much  difference  unless  your 
patients  are  working  out-doors.     Out-door  life  is  the  thing  for  an  epileptic. 

Mrs.  Ophelia  Amigh: — What  per  cent  of  your  cases  is  caused  by  heredity, 
and  what  by  accident? 

Dr.  Spratling: — Heredity  in  37  per  cent  of  the  women  and  in  35  per  cent  of 
the  men;  accident  in  about  7  per  cent. 

Judge  Carter: — I  am  sure  we  are  thankful  to  the  doctor  for  coming 
out  here.  I  know  something  about  the  care  of  the  insane,  but 
nothing  about  these  epileptic  colonies.  I  am  very  glad  indeed  we 
have  had  this  instructive  talk,  but  am  sorry  it  came  at  the  last  even- 
ing instead  of  some  other  time.  We  are  now  going  to  have  a  further 
discussion  on  this  subject.  I  will  first  call  upon  Dr.  Brower  of  Chi- 
cago. 

Dr,  Daniel  R.  Brower. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:— I  think  we  are  all  agreed  that 
this  has  been  a  most  valuable  and  instructive  talk,  and  this  good  doctor  who 
has  come  to  us  from  New  York  for  the  purpose  of  educating  us  in  this  matter 
has,  I  trust,  made  such  an  impression  on  our  minds  that  we  will  go  forth 
from  this  building  earnestly  resolved  to  duplicate  in  Illinois  the  good  work 
that  is  being  done  in  New  York  for  these  unfortunate  victims  of  a  vicious  in- 
heritance. 

—21  C. 
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Epilepsy  is  a  disease  that  has  been  recognized  and  accurately  described  by 
both  profession  and  laity  from  the  most  ancient  times.  Hippocrates,  four 
hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era,  gave  considerable  attention  to  it,  and 
has  left  for  our  edification  an  elaborate  argument  upon  the  then  controverted 
question  as  to  whether  or  not  epilepsy  be  a  sacred  disease.  That  is  to  say, 
whether  or  not  it  be  an  infliction  from  the  gods,  and  answers  the  question  in 
his  argument  in  the  negative.  No  more  striking  description  of  the  disease  has 
ever  been  written  by  any  one  than  by  Lucretius,  the  Epicurean  poet,  in 
Dererumnatura  about  70  years  B.  (J.  But  notwithstanding  the  striking  char- 
acteristics of  the  disease  and  its  early  recognition  in  the  historj'  of  the  world, 
the  knowledge  that  has  been  accumulating  that  is  beneficial  to  the  victim  is 
not  proportionally  great.  Epilepsy  has  for  its  special  symptom  a  sudden  and 
complete  loss  of  consciousness  that  may  be  but  for  a  few  minutes,  and  may 
occur  several  times  daily,  or  but  a  few  times  in  a  long  life.  Betwe<^n  these 
seizures  the  individual  may  be  just  as  capable  as  any  one  in  the  enjoyment  of 
life  and  in  the  pursuit  of  its  ordinary  avocations.  Indeed,  it  is  sometimes 
associated  with  genius  of  the  rarest  kind,  as  witness  the  music  of  a  Handel, 
the  comedies  of  a  Moliere,  the  poetry  of  a  Petrarch,  the  military  genius  of  a 
Cttsar,  and  the  religious  enthusiasm  of  a  Mohammed.  And,  on  the  other 
hand,  more  frequently  severe  attacks  result  in  insanity  in  probably  tea  per 
cent  of  the  cases. 

A  very  great  deal  has  been  done  by  scientific  medicine  in  recent  years  in 
the  investigation  of  the  causes  and  in  the  search  for  relief  for  these  unfortu- 
nate victims,  yet  the  number  that  can  be  successfully  treated  in  their  own 
homes  is  small.  And  even  of  the  number  that  might  be  benefitted  by  such 
scientific  treatment,  there  is  only  a  minority  that  can  afford  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  same. 

Epilepsj'  is  a  common  disease.  Various  estimates  have  been  made  as  to  the 
percentage  in  the  total  population,  ranging  from  one  in  a  thousand  persons 
to  one  in  five  hundred,  and  how  best  to  care  for  these  victims  of  a  vicious  in- 
heritance is  the  great  problem.  In  my  opinion,  philanthropic  people  have 
given  too  little  attention  to  the  consideration  of  this  important  topic.  We 
have,  easily  accessible,  our  superb  institutions  for  the  care  of  the  insane, 
the  blind,  the  deaf,  the  dumb,  and  the  feeble  minded,  and  we  have  every- 
where our  great  hospitals  for  the  care  of  the  ordinary  forms  of  disease,  but 
the  epileptic  has  no  place.  As  has  been  stated,  but  few  can  receive  proper 
treatment  at  their  own  homes.  The  ordinary  hospital  will  not  receive  them,  or 
at  least  will  not  care  for  them  any  longer  than  is  sufficient  to  bridge  them 
over  some  special  emergency,  and  as  a  consequence  many  of  them  drift  into 
our  poorhouses,  who  might  under  proper  conditions  become  largely  self- 
supporting,  and  be  in  the  enjoyment  of  such  social,  educational  and  religious 
privileges  as  are  within  their  capacity  and  to  which  they  are  justly  entitled. 

The  first  effort  made  at  a  proper  solution  of  this  question  was  some  fiftj' years 
ago  in  the  village  of  La  Force,  near  Lyons,  France,  and  this  little  effort  was 
enlarged  upon  and  improved  by  the  philanthropic  clergyman  who  founded  the 
Bethel  epileptic  colony  in  Westphalia,  Germanj',  thirty  j-ears  ago.  This  in- 
stitution, beginning  with  four  epileptics,  has  gathered  together  over  a  thou- 
sand such  persons  residing  in  over  sixtj'  houses  scattered  over  a  large  farm 
and  supplied  with  numerous  and  varied  employments.  They  have  a  dairy 
farm,  a  girden,  all  kinds  of  workshops,  cabinetmakers,  painters,  printers, 
bookbinders,  blacksmiths,  etc.,  and  a  happy,  prosperous  and  almost  self- 
supporting  community.  Nine  other  epileptic  colonies,  with  this  one  as  the 
model,  have  been  established  in  Germany,  one  in  Zurich,  in  Switzerland,  and 
one  in  Holland.  In  our  own  country  the  most  successful  is  the  Craig  Colony, 
which  has  been  so  admirably  described  by  Dr.  Sprathng.  In  California  at 
the  Sonoma  Home  for  Feeble-Minded  Children,  buildings  are  about  being 
erected  for  the  same  colonization  purposes,  and  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania 
and  Wisconsin  are  struggling  with  the  same  important  problem.  phio 
also  has  made  provision  for  its  epileptics  at  Gallipolis.  The  State  of  Illinois 
can  no  longer  afford  to  neplect  these  people,  and  there  should  be  estab- 
lished at  the  earliest  possible  moment  somewhere  in  this  State  where  the 
climatic  conditions  are  favorable,  where  land  can  be  had  in  abundance, 
and  where  transportation  is  easy,  a  colony  for  epileptics.      At  least  a  thous- 
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or  fifteen  hundred  people  can  be  jrathered  together  in  such  a  colony,  and 
an  acre  of  land  a  person  should  be  the  minimum  allowance.  If  this  State 
will  establish  this  philanthropic  institution,  there  may  be  some  hope  in  the 
near  future,  not  only  of  providing?  these  people  with  the  comforts  of  life 
to  which  they  are  entitled,  but  making  them  largely  self-supporting,  and  also 
diminishing  the  rate  of  increase  of  this  unfortunate  disease  in  the  community. 

Judge  Carter — We  would  like  to  hear  from  Dr.  Patrick,  of  Chi- 
cago, on  this  subject. 

Dr.  Hugh  T.  Patrick. 

I  have  been  asked  to  read  a  letter  xddressed  to  Miss  Lathrop  from  Dr. 
Peterson,  of  New  York.  I  know  Dr.  Peterson  very  well,  and  I  know  I  am 
right  when  I  say  that  no  man  in  the  United  States  has  done  so  much  to  pro- 
mote the  establishment  of  epileptic  colonies  as  has  he.  The  letter  is  not 
long,  and  is  as  follows: 

New  York,  October  28,  1899. 

Dear  Madam: — In  answer  to  your  request  for  an  expression  of  my  opinion 
upon  matters  relating  to  the  establisment  of  a  colony  of  epileptics  in  the 
State  of  Illinois,  I  send  you  herewith  some  literature  under  a  separate  cover, 
and  would  suggest  the  following  as  fundamental  principles  involved  in  the 
work. 

1.  Secure  an  abundance  of  land  of  arable  character,  for  it  is  in  agricul- 
tural labor  that  the  colonists  will  find  the  occupation  best  fitted  to  alleviate 
their  malady.  Furthermore,  it  adds  much  to  the  economical  side  of  the 
charity.  The  colonists  should  themselves  produce  the  most  of  the  tood.  The 
amount  of  land  required  should,  in  my  opinion,  be  upon  the  basis  of  at  least 
one  acre  per  patient.  In  New  York  we  have  at  Craig  Colony  some  1,860 
acres  of  land  for  a  proposed  population  of  2,000  patients.  If  quarries  or 
brick  clay  are  upon  the  land,  so  much  the  better.  You  thus  add  other  kinds 
of  out  door  manual  labor,  so  useful  to  the  epileptic,  and  multiply  your  sources 
of  revenue. 

2.  Convenience  of  access  to  a  large  city  would  be  an  advantage,  provided 
the  colony  be  not  so  near  as  to  be  contaminated  in  any  way  by  city  politics. 
This  danger  is  in  some  states  so  great  that  it  is  perhaps  better  to  isolate  the 
colony  rather  than  risk  a  blight  of  this  kind  upon  so  noble  a  charity.  The 
advantages  of  nearness  to  a  center  of  population  are  convenience  of  access 
to  friends  and  relatives  of  patients  and  a  market  for  surplus  products. 

3.  Small  cottages,  arranged  on  a  village  plan,  must  naturally  constitute 
the  colony  system.  If  large  buildings  are  constructed  Ithe  colony  system  is 
done  away  with,  and  you  have  the  ordinary  asylum.  The  Ohio  institution 
for  epileptics  is  an  example  of  the  asylum  system,  the  New  York  institution 
an  example  of  the  colony  system.  The  colony  system  is  much  less  expensive 
than  the  asylum  system,  because  of  the  simplicity  of  construction, 

4.  It  is  not  a  small  matter  to  bear  in  mind  the  application  of  art  to  public 
lands  and  grounds,  so  that  good  engineei's  and  architects  should  be  obtained 
at  the  start  to  formulate  and  lay  out  the  entire  scheme  of  construction  before 
anything  is  done,  in  order  that  the  plans  may  be  followed  during  all  the 
years  of  development  afterward. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Frederick  Peterson. 

Now,  it  would  be  a  poor  doctor  who  did  not  have  some  idea  of  epilepsy. 
Last  year  at  Kankakee  I  tried  to  show  something  about  epileptics  which  is  in 
striking  contrast  with  the  beautiful  scheme  Dr.  Spartling  has  shown  us 
tonight.  Suppose  that  you  had  an  epileptic  child.  Which  would  you  pre- 
fer, to  have  this  poor  hopeless  individual  sent  to  an  insane  asylum  and  con- 
fined in  idleness,  or  sent  to  a  colony  of  epileptics  where  he  is  not  isolated, 
where  fellow  feeling  exists,  where  he  can  have  the  blessings  of  labor,  and 
where  he  can  be  educated?  Think,  for  a  moment,  of  the  greatest  pleasure  of 
a  child.     It  is  the  knowledge  of  something  done.     It   is   a   pleasure  to  a  man 
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when  he  is  learning  a  trade,  to  be  able  to  turn  out  his  first  piece  of  work.  I 
never  have  heard  a  dissenting  voice  as  to  the  feasibility,  practicabilitj'  and 
necessity  of  the  colony  plan  in  caring  for  epileptics.  By  this  plan  alone  can 
the  sufferings  of  this  unfortunate  class  be  alleviated. 

What  is  the  reason  that  here  in  the  big-hearted,  big-brained  West  we  can 
not  do  for  this  unfortunate  class  what  they  have  done  in  the  effete  East?  We 
have  the  brains  and  the  money,  and  there  is  no  liberality  in  the  world  like 
that  of  the  middle  states.     The  question  is,  will  we  do  it? 

Mr.  Ephraim  Banning: — I  would  like  to  say  that  the  State  Board  of  Char- 
ities is  wide  awake  to  this  important  question.  Since  the  passage  of  the  bill 
on  this  subject  by  the  last  Legislature  our  board  has  made  an  order  recjuest- 
ing  all  its  members  and  its  secretary  to  visit  the  Craig  Colony,  of  which  Dr. 
Spratling  is  the  superintendent,  and  study  the  situation.  Two  of  our  mem- 
bers have  already  been  there.  If  the  public  sentiment  of  this  State  will  sup- 
port us  in  the  work  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  will  make  such  a  report  on  this  subject  to  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Legislature  that  work  will  be  started  in  this  State  along  the  general  lines 
outlined  here  tonight  by  Dr.  Spratling. 

Dr.  L.  F.  Foote: — I  am  very  glad  that  we  have  a  State  Board  of  Charities 
that  is  so  interested  in  this  subject.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  Craig  Colony 
accepts  insane  epileptics,  but  I  want  to  tell  you  of  a  little  incident  that 
occurred  about  two  weeks  ago  at  the  Elgin  Hospital  for  the  Insane.  One  of 
our  patients,  a  young  man  whom  I  have  known  from  boyhood,  came  to  me 
and  said,  "Am  I  ever  to  get  well?  Is  it  possible  for  me  to  get  well,  or  must 
I  go  on  through  life  and  have  these  spasms  which  are  breaking  my  heart, 
because  they  are  isolating  me  from  my  home  and  friends?  Now,  I  want  you 
to  tell  me  the  truth."  I  had  to  tell  him  that  there  was  no  probable  chance  of 
him  ever  getting  well,  and  he  said,  "Then  I  want  to  die."  I  do  not  know 
what  the  result  will  be  in  his  case.       It  may  cause  him  to  hang  himself  or 

i'ump  into  the  river,  or  some  other  act  that  will  sweep  him  from  the  love  of 
lis  family,  who  come  to  see  him.  This  young  man  is  not  insane  in  the  gen- 
eral acceptation  of  the  word.  I  think  the  State  of  Illinois  is  derelict  in  its 
duty  if  it  does  not  provide  for  such  cases  as  this.  The  State  ought  to  pro- 
vide such  a  place  as  Craig  Colony. 

Dr.  J.  B.  Maxwell,  of  Mt.  Carmel,  and  Drs.  Harriet  C.  B.  Alexan- 
der and  Marcus  P.  Hatfield,  of  Chicago,  who  were  on  the  program 
for  a  discussion  of  the  epileptic  question  were  unable  to  be  present, 
but,  at  special  request,  sent  the  following  to  be  incorporated  in  the 
published  proceedings  of  the  conference: 

Dr.  J.  B.Maxwell. 

I  can  not  understand  why  humane  men  have  neglected  this  class  of  unfor- 
tunates so  long  as  they  have.  Epileptics  are  indeed  a  most  uufoi-tunate  class, 
and  it  may  be  said  almost  the  most  unfoi-tunate  we  have.  Ohio  was  the  first 
state  to  establish  a  separate  institution  for  epileptics.  New  York  came  next, 
and  Dr.  Peterson  will  in  future  be  hailed  as  a  philanthropist  and  benefactor 
by  thousands  as  yet  unborn.  The  Craig  Colonj',  although  not  the  first  epi- 
leptic in.stitution  on  American  soil,  is  the  first  model  institution,  and  will  be 
taKen  as  a  pattern  colony  by  all  the  other  of  the  more  than  forty  empires 
comprising  the  United  States  of  America;  for  it  is  written  in  the  book  of 
Fate  that  all  the  other  states  will  establish  colonies,  and  that  very  soon.  I 
am  exceedingly  proud  that  Illinois  has  finally  come  into  line.  It  took  six 
years  of  faithful  labor  to  convince  our  Legislature  what  to  do.  At  the  last 
session  the  Legislature  passed  a  bill  on  this  subject.  This  bill  is  not  what  we 
asked  for.  but  it  is  a  start  in  the  right  direction.  The  bill  appropriated  $2,500 
to  be  used  by  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Public  Charities  in  selecting  a 
site  and  securing  an  option  thereon.  If  they  do  their  work  well,  our  colony 
is  pretty  well  assured.  I  do  not  assume  to  instruct  them,  but  there  are  a  few 
things  I  wish  to  say  that  may  be  of  use  in  the  selection  of  a  site. 
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The  intent  of  the  bill  is  not  to  go  into  the  open  market  and  sell  the  location 
to  the  hifirhest  biddei"  in  cash,  grounds,  political  favors,  or  other  valuable 
thing.  Illinois  is  great  enough,  grand  enough,  and  rich  enough  to  buy  and 
pay  for  what  she  needs  for  the  use  of  her  unfortunate  wards. 

First — The  colony  needs  not  less  than  five  hundred  acres  of  land  and  one 
thousand  acres  would  be  better.  The  Ohio  hospital  made  the  fatal  mistake 
of  buying  only  one  hundred  and  ten  acres.  After  the  buildings  were  erected 
and  drives  and  lawns  provided  for,  there  was  very  little  land  left.  Illinois 
should  profit  by  the  mistake  of  Ohio.  A  better  bargain  can  be  made  by  buy- 
ing it  all  at  once  than  by  piece-meal.  Its  location  must  be  healthful,  and  in 
order  that  it  may  be  the  land  should  be  near  a  good  river,  in  order,  first,  that 
an  abundant  water  supply  may  always  be  had,  and  second,  that  good  drain- 
age can  be  had  both  for  surface  water  and  sewerage.  It  must  be  located  on 
a  railroad.  It  is  not  necessary  that  it  be  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  a  large 
city  where  land  is  high,  but  on  a  railroad  where  freight  can  be  handled  easily 
and  at  light  expense  and  where  the  patients  may  arrive  and  depart  without 
being  exposed  to  bad  or  stormy  weather.  Again,  the  land  should  be  partly 
wooded. 

Our  colony  will  have  a  thousand  inmates  almost  from  the  start,  and  two 
thousand  within  ten  years.  Last  year  there  were  406  epileptics  in  our  State 
hospitals  for  the  insane,  133  in  the  feeble-minded  institution  at  Lincoln,  247 
in  the  poorhouses  of  the  State  and  162  awaiting  admission  to  the  Lincoln  in- 
stitution. I  would  like  to  impress  those  in  charge  of  the  colony  with  the 
necessity  of  laying  a  broad  foundation.  This  is  not  to  be  a  hospital  for  the 
insane  with  its  magnificent  architectural  display,  but  a  home,  a  village,  a 
colony,  a  rural  community.  Its  objects  should  be  to  educate  the  unfortunate 
nmates. 

Second — The  colony  should  provide  industrial  training  of  all  kinds. 

Third — The  colony  should  provide  a  home  and  work  for  the  epileptics  where 
all  other  doors  are  closed  against  them. 

Fourth — The  management  of  the  colony  should  see  that  every  case  is 
studied  and  treated  by  the  best  scientific  methods  the  world  affords. 

Dr.  Harriet  C.  B.  Alexander. 

In  dealing  with  any  defective  class,  especially  where  a  neuropathic  state  is 
present,  two  great  features  have  to  be  taken  into  account,  the  supply  of  food 
and  the  supply  of  employment,  as  a  means  of  both  mental  and  physical 
hygiene. 

Among  the  insane  and  among  the  idiotic,  whose  neuropathic  state  corre- 
spond most  closely  with  that  of  the  epileptic,  it  has  been  shown  that  due  sup- 
ply of  vegetable  diet  of  a  varied  character  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
prevention  of  states  of  imperfect  or  poisonous  nutrition,  like  scurvy.  This  is 
also  true  of  people  under  strain  of  a  nervous  character,  like  miners  and  sail- 
ors. Whenever  this  has  been  neglected  the  general  nervous  state  has  been 
badly  injured,  and  in  the  case  of  the  insane  and  idiotic  proper  cai-e  and  train- 
ing are  out  of  the  question.  In  consequence  of  this  fact  alone  one  acre  to  a 
patient  has  not  been  deemed  excessive  by  those  competent  to  judge  of  the 
needs  of  the  insane  from  a  practical  standpoint.  As  the  number  and  exte  t 
of  epileptic  seizures,  whether  mental  or  physical,  whether  nocturnal  or  di- 
urnal, depends  upon  the  amount  of  waste  products  of  a  nitrogenous  character 
circulating  in  the  blood,  it  must  be  obvious  that  food  tending  to  diminish 
these  is  doubly  necessary  in  the  care  of  the  epileptics.  This  is  totally  aside 
from  the  comparative  cost  of  providing  vegetable  food  needed  by  purchase  as 
compared  with  that  grown  by  the  labors  of  the  epileptic. 

There  are  two  great  points  which  dominate  the  care  and  treatment  of  the 
epileptic,  both  of  equal  importance.  The  first  is  the  preservation  and  even 
the  extension  of  the  mental  background  of  tha  epileptic,  and  the  second, 
which  involves  this  partly,  is  the  prevention  and  reduction  of  mental  and 
physical  epileptic  explosions,  whether  diurnal  or  nocturnal.  In  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  mental  background,  proper  and  systematic  employment  of  neces- 
sity is  the  chief  attainable  factor. 
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In  the  early  institutions  for  epileptics,  which  preceded  the  French  Colony, 
the  initial  colony  treatment,  this  element  of  employment  was  neglected.  It 
was  nuticed,  however,  that  when  the  patients  were  transferred  to  insane  hos- 
pitals from  such  institutions  they  improved  in  a  manner  which  could  not  be 
ascribed  to  the  change  in  medical  treatment,  since  this  was  practically  the 
same  in  both  institutions.  The  change,  however,  from  the  lounginpr  of  the 
epileptic  hospital  to  the  employment  on  the  pjrounds  or  upon  the  farm,  or 
upon  the  wards  of  the  insane  hospital  constituted  the  difference,  it  was  no- 
ticed that  this  occurred  in  the  ease  of  the  transfer  of  male  patients  of  the 
epileptic  hospital  on  Blackwell's  Island  to  the  insane  hospital  on  Ward's 
Ishind,  which  were  made  about  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  The  same  con- 
ditions were  pointed  out  in  the  discussion  of  the  substitution  of  the  cottage 
system  for  the  congregate  system  of  providing  for  the  insane.  As  the  first 
element  in  a  colony,  so  far  as  its  colony  principle  is  concerned,  is  the  pro- 
vision of  employment,  this  employment  at  the  outset  should,  for  hygienic  as 
well  as  economical  reasons,  be  largely  of  an  agricultural  character.  Such 
employment  would  imply  at  the  very  least  from  the  outset  the  moderate  al- 
lowance made  for  the  insane,  that  is  one  acre  per  patient.  The  aggregate 
acreage  should  be  based  upon  the  estimated  proportion  of  epileptics  to  the 
population  of  the  state,  which,  like  all  estimated  proportions  of  the  defective 
classes  is  likely  to  be  under  rather  than  over  the  mark.  The  sex  question 
will  not  modify  very  greatlj'  this  proportion  of  acreage,  since  no  small  pro- 
portion of  female  epileptics  can  be  employed  with  benefit  to  themselves  in 
occupations  directly  and  indirectly  related  to  agriculture  and  horticulture. 

Dr.  Marcus  P.  Hatfield. 

This  question  of  the  colonization  of  epileptics  is  no  theorist's  dream,  but  an 
established  fact,  the  actual  results  of  which  surpass  all  that  medicine  has 
otherwise  accomplished  for  the  relief  of  epilepsy.  This  I  think  will  be  freely 
conceded  by  all,  friends  or  foes,  who  have  visited  the  colonies  at  Sonyea  or 
Gallipolis. 

This  being  granted,  there  remains  only  the  further  question,  can  the  State 
of  Illinois  afford  at  present  to  give  its  epileptic  children  the  best  care  known 
to  science?  Can  as  great  a  State  afford,  nay,  can  she  dare  to  do  less?  There 
might  be  ground  for  discussion  as  to  expensive  prisons,  luxurious  insane 
asylums,  and  costly  reformatories,  but  there  can  be,  1  think,  no  ground  for 
discussion  as  to  the  State's  duty  as  regards  epileptic  children.  No  child  was 
ever  born  at  its  own  request,  or  by  its  own  volition.  If  it  were,  the  State  of 
Illinois  might  justly  blame  the  epileptic  child  for  not  having  made  a  wiser 
selection  of  its  birth  place,  but  things  being  as  they  are,  the  involuntary, 
helpless  addition  to  the  State  has  a  right  to  demand  that  the  State  shall  pro- 
tect it.  The  child  has  inalienable  rights  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness  which  shall  not  be  needlessly  interferred  with.  The  weaker  or  more 
incompetent  the  child,  the  greater  its  just  claims  upon  the  community  and 
the  State.  This  defines  exactly  the  relation  of  the  epileptic  child  to  the 
State.  If  these  premises  are  just,  it  inevitably  follows  the  epileptic  child  is 
in  an  especial  and  particular  way  the  ward  of  the  State.  So  long  as  a  child 
is  well,  the  efforts  of  the  State  must  be  restricted  to  seeing  to  it  that  the 
child,  rich  or  poor,  black  or  white,  shall  obtain  pure  air,  clean  food  and  suit- 
able clothing  and  education  in  order  that  it  may  grow  up  into  a  strong,  well 
informed  and  efficient  member  of  society.  The  crippled  child  may  never 
hope  for  this,  and  hence  if  crippled  by  no  fault  of  his  own,  or  bis  parents, 
has  a  right  to  demand  that  it  shall  either  be  (inietly  and  painlessly  killed,  or 
its  life  made  as  endurable  as  possible.  The  epileptic  child  is  a  brain  cripple, 
and  as  such  is  entitled  to  the  care  and  tenderness  due  other  crippled  and  de- 
fenseless things  in  Christian  communities. 

But  this  is  only  a  part  of  its  just  claim  upon  the  State.  The  epileptic  child 
is  a  paroxysmal  cripple,  at  times  worse  than  helpless  and  as  irresponsible  as 
the  insane;  at  other  times  as  sane  and  rational  as  the  rest  of  us.  These  lucid 
intervals  greatly  exceed  in  duration  the  epileptic  attacks.  Except  during  or 
shortly  after  these  attacks  the  epileptic  can  think,  feel,  enjoy  and  sorrow,  as 
well  as  other  children.     But  all  the  thoughts   and  joys  of  the  epileptic  child 
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are  constantly  overshadowed  by  its  dread  of  a  coming:  epileptic  attack.  If 
only  that  could  be  removed,  the  epileptic  could  study,  work,  plan  and  hope, 
as  do  the  rest  of  mankind,  except  during:  an  attack.  Outside  of  colony  life, 
the  epileptic  child  can  not  trust  itself  on  the  street,  at  church,  in  the  work 
shop  or  the  theatre.  In  short,  wherever  it  goes,  such  a  child  is  always  the 
object  of  constant  suspicion  and  dread,  to  its  {jreat  physical  and  moral  disad- 
vautaofe.  Put  this  same  child  amid  other  surroundings  and  it  may  become 
a  happy  and  self-supporting  member  of  society.  The  epileptic  colony  sup- 
plies exactly  the  other  surroundings  that  these  children  need,  viz:  home,  good 
air,  good  drainage,  good  food,  good  care,  and  best  of  all,  the  entire  absence 
of  the  dread,  suspicion  and  morbid  curiositj^  which  never  leaves  them  else- 
where. 

Wisdom  is  justified  of  her  children,  hence  for  the  reasons  previously  given, 
epileptic  attacks  in  these  communities  become  more  and  more  infrequent  and 
only  momentarily  interrupt  the  work,  pleasure  or  study  in  which  the  child 
happens  then  to  be  engaged.  It  is  an  incident,  common  to  all  in  the  community 
and  hence  causes  neither  alarm  nor  criticism.  The  frequency  of  the  epilep- 
tic attacks  determines  the  future  of  the  child's  life.  Any  cause,  or  causes, 
which  increase  their  frequency  inevitably  dooms  the  child  to  helplessness  and 
mental  imbecility;  any  cause,  or  surroundings,  which  will  diminish  the  fre- 
quency of  these  epileptic  attacks  give  better  hope  for  the  child's  future.  Can 
there  be  truer  wisdom  than  to  so  care  for  these  children  that  the  frequency  of 
these  attacks  become  diminished  and  at  the  same  time  make  their  lives  happy 
and  profitable  to  the  state?  Moreover,  at  times,  the  epileptic  child  stands  in 
nearly  the  same  relation  to  the  state  as  the  insane  adult.  At  such  times  both 
rightfully  demand  state  care  and  protection  since  they  can  not  safely  be  given 
at  home;  but  the  epileptic  child  differs  essentially  from  the  insane  adult  in 
the  fact  that  the  epileptic  is  only  momentarily  insane,  often  at  intervals  of 
weeks  and  months,  and  always  needs  entirely  different  care  from  the  insane 
adult.  The  epileptic  child  may  eventually  become  insane,  but  it  should  never 
be  forgotten  that  one  of  the  best  ways  to  convert  the  infrequent  epileptic  into 
the  chronically  insane  is  to  herd  them  together  and  trust  them  to  ttie  tender 
mercies  of  an  ignorant  keeper.  Our  state  insane  asylums  are  overcrowded 
with  epileptics  who  are  not  only  displacing  the  insane  who  should  be  there, 
but  are  being  injured  by  their  residence  in  an  insane  asylum.  Emphatically 
is  this  true  of  epileptic  children  for  whom  the  great  State  of  Illinois  makea 
no  other  provision  than  the  poorhouse  or  the  insane  asylum.  In  either  of 
these  places  the  course  of  the  disease  is  inevitably  from  bad  to  worse,  often 
under  surroundings  that  are  infinitely  worse  than  death  to  the  unfortunate 
child.  Home  care  is  often  impossible  for  epileptic  children,  especially  aggra- 
vated cases,  where  I  honestly  believe  the  headsman's  axe  would  be  kindlier 
treatment  than  that  furnished  at  present  by  the  State  of  Illinois. 

The  transfer  of  such  children  from  the  poorhouse,  or  the  insane  asylum,  to 
a  well  organized  epileptic  colony  would  be  for  the  child  like  passing  from 
purgatory  to  paradise.  Now  if  paradise  can  be  obtained  on  the  same  terms  as 
purgatory — and  this  has  been  proven  by  the  New  York  colony — what  reason 
able  excuse  can  be  given  for  further  delay  on  the  part  of  the  State?  Every 
year  of  the  present  method  adds  to  the  constantly  growing  burden  laid  upon 
Illinois,  without  giving  the  child  the  better  and  the  less  expensive  care  that  it 
so  greatly  needs.  Sooner  or  later  the  change  must  be  made  with  the  ac- 
crued penalties  of  the  years  of  neglect  and  incompetence.  The  child  of  this 
State,  is  as  the  child  of  all  states,  the  hope  or  penalty  of  the  future.  Our 
rnad  money  getting  and  political  ambitions  have  caused  us  to  forget  the  con- 
dition of  these  helpless  little  ones,  concerning  whom  my  text  book  of  ethics 
declares  that  it  would  be  better  that  a  millstone  be  hanged  about  our  necks 
and  we  drowned  in  the  depths  of  the  sea  than  to  offend  or  neglect  them  in 
their  helplessness. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  received  from  Dr.  Sanger 
Brown,  of  Chicago,  who  was  on  the  program  for  a  discussion  of  the 
epileptic  question,  but  who  also  was  unable  to  be  present: 

Perhaps  the  most  distressing  spectacle  that  is  ever  presented  to  a  practicing 
physician  is  that  of  an  epileptic  when  it  is  first  realized  his  disease  is  firmly 
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established.  He  is  often  a  person  in  an  excellent  state  of  bodily  health,  who 
feels  as  competent  as  any  one  and  often  is  as  compeient  as  any  one  to  earn 
his  own  living  and  pursue  successfully  the  ordinary  avocations  of  life;  and 
yet,  in  business  or  social  life,  there  is  absolutely  no  place  for  him.  Througfh 
no  fault  of  his  own,  he  is  shunned  socially  and  can  hold  almost  no  position, 
even  that  of  a  common  laborer,  where  he  mifjht  earn  a  respectable  living. 

Though  I  have  long  felt  the  necessity  of  making  provision  for  epileptics 
other  than  that  provided  by  our  poorhouses  and  hospitals,  I  have  entertained 
doubts  of  the  feasibility  of  successfully  establishing  epileptic  colonies  under 
our  form  of  government;  that  is,  under  a  form  of  government  where  the  in- 
dividual had  been  accustomed  to  so  much  liberty.  I  feared  that  the  patients 
might  not  consent  to  remain  in  the  institution  provided  for  them,  but  I  am 
very  happy  to  say,  in  view  of  the  results  obtained  in  the  Craig  Colony  for 
Epileptics  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  in  other  similar  institutions,  my 
fears  were  entirely  unfounded.  In  the  light  of  the  experience  of  those  institu- 
tions, I  feel  that  it  is  scarcely  less,  if  at  all,  less  incumbent  upon  the  several 
states  to  provide  institutions  for  the  care  of  these  people  than  it  is  to  provide 
institutions  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  the  insane,  and  I  believe  that  if  the 
public  does  not  already  appreciate  the  necessity  for  such  a  step,  it  will  be 
comparatively  easy  to  disseminate  sufficient  knowledge  both  of  the  disease 
and  of  the  necessity  of  such  institutions,  to  enable  you  in  the  near  future 
to  secure  the  necessary  legislation.  I  have  seen,  and  doubtless  you  have  seen 
and  have  at  hand  descriptions  of  this  disease  stated  in  popular  form  and  suit- 
able for  dissemination  among  the  laity,  which  it  might  be  well  to  circulate  so 
that  those  who  are  not  now  familiar  with  the  facts  might  thus  be  informed. 

Judge  Carter: — I  forgot  to  announce  that  President  Talcott  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Mr.  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones,  our  former  president, 
saying  he  was  sorry  he  could  not  meet  with  us  this  year,  and  wish- 
ing us  great  success.     The  following  is  what  he  says: 

Chicago,  November  1,  1899. 
Mr.  W.  A.  Talcott,  Bloomington,  III. 

Dear  Mr.  Talcott : — My  heart  ss  with  you  at  your  meeting.  *  I  wish  my 
hand  and  my  tongue  were  at  your  service,  as  they  certainly  should  have  been 
had  I  not  been  forestalled  by  previous  engagements  mouths  ahead.  I  have 
profound  interest  in  the  problems  you  have  in  hand  and  great  faith  in  the 
wisdom  of  those  there  assembled.  The  conference  has  justified  itself  if  in  no 
other  way  than  by  the  better  law  for  the  dependent  children  secured,  which 
w.is  only  a  step  in  the  right  direction.     Others  are  to  be  taken. 

Give  my  greetings  to  your  associates  and  believe  me  always  ready  to  co- 
operate in  every  way  I  can. 

Fraternally  yours, 

Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones. 

Judge  Carter: — In  conclusion  let  me  say  that  I  have  sometimes 
thought  that  no  state  in  this  stage  of  civilization  can  spend  too  much 
for  the  care  of  its  poor  and  unfortunate,  if  that  expenditure  is 
needed.  Dr.  §pratling  has  converted  me  to  the  fact  that  above  all 
otiier  charities  that  ought  to  be  started  in  this  great  State,  this  char- 
ity to  the  epileptic  should  be  the  foremost  and  should  have  the  back- 
ing of  all  the  people. 

Another  thought,  and  I  am  done.  We  have  various  ideas  pre- 
sented to  us  when  we  come  together  at  these  conferences.  I  do  not 
want  any  one  to  go  away  discouraged  because  we  can  not  see  imme- 
diate results.  Next  year  and  the  j'ear  after  will  see  these  great  prob- 
lems facing  us,  and  if  we  are  men  and  women  with  our  hearts  in  the 
work  we  will  not  be  discouraged.    I  would  not  give  a  snap  for  a  man 
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or  woman  who  has  not  been  required  to  put  forth  some  effort  to 
bring  them  where  they  are  today.  Our  country  never  would  have 
been  what  it  is  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  great  labors  placed  upon 
its  people.  Generations  to  come  will  still  have  these  problems  facing 
them,  and  if  we  are  true  to  the  men  and  women  who  have  lived  be- 
fore us,  we  will  stand  behind  the  men  and  women  who  are  in  the  fore- 
front of  the  battle  today,  cheering  them  on. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  Dr.  Spratling  for  his  interesting 
and  instructive  talk  and  the  Conference  adjourned  sine  die. 
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PROCEEDINGS    OF    THE     ILLINOIS     CONFERENCE    OF 

CHARITIES    AT    THE     STATE     UNIVERSITY    AT 

CHAMPAIGN,  NOVEMBER  14-15,  1900. 


President,  Mr.  Wm.  A.  Talcott,  Rockford;  First  Vice-President, 
Mr.  Wm.  R.  Jewell,  Danville;  Second  Vice-President,  Mrs.  Isabella 
Laning  Candee,  Cairo;  Secretary,  Mrs.  H.  T.  Rainey,  CarroUton. 

First  Day — Wednesday,  November  14. 

The  fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  Illinois  State  Conference  of  Chari- 
ties was  called  to  order  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.,  in  the  chapel  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  by  First  Vice-President  W.  R.  Jewell,  of  Danville, 
who,  in  the  absence  of  President  Talcott,  presided  over  all  the  ses- 
sions or  the  Conference.  The  meeting  was  opened  with  prayer  by 
Bishop  Fallows,  and  then  President  A.  S.  Draper,  of  the  State  U^ni- 
versity  was  introduced  and  delivered  the  following  address  of  wel- 
come: 

Address  op  Welcome. 

By  A.  S.  Draper,  President  University  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  President,  and  members  of  the  Illinois  Conference  of  Charities: — Our 
greeting  ought  to  be  and  shall  be  expressed  in  very  few  words.  You  have 
come  into  the  atmosphere  of  an  institution  that  is  yet  in  its  youth,  but  one 
which  in  recent  years  has  been  well  prospered.  In  a  verylfew  words  possibly  j'ou 
will  permit  me  to  say  something  of  the  extent  of  this  university.  We  have 
come  now  to  have  six  colleges — literature  and  arts,  agriculture,  science, 
engineering,  law  and  science,  and  we  have  many  schools.  In  our  college  of 
engineering  we  have  architecture,  architectural  engineering,  municipal  and 
sanitary  engineering  and  railroad  engineering.  The  buildings  which  are  all 
about  you  and  which  we  shall  take  pleasure  in  showing  you  tomorrow 
morning,  have  grown  rapidly  in  late  years  as  an  expression  of  a  great,  rich, 
stroug  and  Ijuoyant  State  in  the  cause  of  higher  education.  In  1889  there 
were  519  students  in  this  university.  Last  year  we  registered  2.12J4,  and 
this  year  the  registration  will  exceed  2,500,  I  am  confident.  We  are  trying 
to  do  advanced  work  in  every  direction  of  human  learning.  We  need  the 
stiinulus  of  such  gatherings  as  this,  one  of  the  most  important  directions 
which  engages  the  interest  of  this  institution.  You  have  come  at  a  time 
which  makes  us  not  only  give  you  cordial  greeting,  but  makes  us  grateful 
to  you.  It  is  a  privilege  to  the  universitj'  people  to  show  through  our 
grounds  and  buildings  those  of  prominence  who  are  interested  in  the  well- 
being  of  the  State.  You  place  us  under  obligations  to  you  when  you  give 
us  the  opportunitj'  for  doing  this.  Many  of  you  represent  other  institu- 
tions in  this  great  State.     Now  we  do  not  want  you  to  think  that  the  State 
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university  is  rich.  It  is  poor;  it  was  never  poorer  than  today  because  of 
the  rapid  gfrowth  of  its  needs,  and  I  hope  that  those  of  you  who  represent 
other  institutions  which  have  been  successful  in  securing  State  aid  will  leave 
some  advice  with  us  as  to  how  we  are  to  be  as  successful  as  you  have  been  in 
that  direction.  We  have  had  abundant  proof  that  many  associated  with  this 
university  are  greatly  interested  in  this  gathering.  Numerous  wives  of  mem- 
bers of  our  faculty  have  given  proof  to  me  that  they  were  attending  to  this 
and  that,  all  of  which  is  intended  to  make  your  stay  with  us  profitable  and 
pleasant,  and  I  am  sure  there  will  be  no  lack  of  attention  to  your  wants. 

Tomorrow  morning  between  8  and  11  o'clock  we  shall  take  pleasure  in 
showing  you  through  the  institution.  At  tonight's  session  announcement 
will  be  made  of  the  details  for  showing  you  through.  This  institution  always 
opens  its  doors  to  every  gathering  that  is  calculated  to  promote  some  public 
interest,  and  there  is  no  public  interest  paramount  to  that  which  brings  you 
together  and  engages  your  attention.  The  great  problem  of  emancipating 
the  public  work  of  a  commonwealth  from  the  influence  of  partisan  politics 
and  of  applying  scientific  treatment  to  the  unfortunate  and  dependent  classes 
is  one  which  may  very  well  indeed  engage  the  serious  attention  of  thoughtful 
residents  of  the  State  and  surely  of  the  most  thoughtful  people  of  the  univer- 
sity. Our  political  science  professors  and  students  are  much  interested  in  the 
questions  you  will  discuss  here  and  they  will  be  present  in  considerable  num- 
ber I  think.  If  there  is  anything  that  occurs  to  the  ofiieers  or  members  of 
this  conference  while  :here  which  will  be  calculated  to  add  interest  to  the 
gathering  or  make  your  stay  here  more  pleasant,  you  are  kindly  asked  to  sug- 
gest it  to  somebody  associated  with  the  university  and  it  will  have  prompt 
and  careful  attention.  In  the  meantime  the  administrative  officers  and  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty,  of  whom  there  are  260  here  and  in  Chicago,  and  the  stu- 
dents of  this  university  will  with  one  accord  make  you  feel  that  you  have 
come  into  a  hospitable  atmosphere. 

The  response  to  the  address  of  welcome  was  delivered  by  Vice- 
President  Jewell;  as  follows: 

Response  to  Address  of  Welcome. 

By  W.  R.  Jewell,  First  Vice-President. 

Dr.  Draper,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: — It  devolves  upon  me  to  say  a  few 
words  in  response.  We  in  Danville,  who  only  live  a  stone's  throw  from  this 
university,  have  long  felt  that  we  were  not  under  the  shadow  but  under  the 
light  of  a  great  educational  institution.  And  for  the  last  few  years,  at  least, 
have  felt  that  a  great  man  is  at  the  head  of  its  affairs.  I  think  we  shall  all 
the  more  be  impressed  with  this  fact  when  we  have  the  opportunity  of  look- 
ing through  this  university.  Only  this  morning  our  congressman,  J.  G.  Can- 
non, said  to  me,  "I  had  the  pleasure  of  taking  dinner  with  Dr.  Draper  yes- 
terday evening  and  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  say  how  little  I  knew  of  the  uni- 
versity until  this  visit." 

I  am  sure  we  will  all  take  great  pleasure  in  doing  whatever  we  can  to  give 
Dr.  Draper  that  peculiar  "tip,"  but  which  let  me  say  I  do  not  understand, 
that  will  enable  him  to  draw  from  the  treasury  of  the  State  of  Illinois  a  suffi- 
cient amount  to  take  care  of  this  establishment.  I  remember  verj'  well  when 
I  started  to  college,  and  the  moment  that  I  stood  for  the  first  time  before  ray 
alma  mater.  I  had  been  raised  in  the  country  among  the  pumpkins  and  pigs 
and  I  felt  that  the  ground  upon  which  I  stood  was  holy.  It  seems  that  not 
until  I  stand  in  the  presence  of  my  Maker  will  I  be  so  awed  as  I  was  the  first 
time  I  stood  in  the  presence  of  the  college  professor,  and  until  this  day  I  am 
greatly  prejudiced  in  his  favor. 

I  was  thinking  the  other  day  after  the  election  was  passed  and  gone  and  I 
had  taken  up  my  accustomed  duties  of  studying  religion  and  philosophj',  for 
I  have  great  need  of  both — I  remembered  that  I  had  to  make  a  response  to 
Dr.  Draper's  address.  I  did  not  know  what  to  say  until  he  had  spoken,  but  I 
felt  quite  sure  he  would  concur  with  me  in  the  statement  that,  I  have  never 
known  any  educated  person  who  needed  the  help  of  a  charitable  association. 
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I  have  never  known  a  young  lady  or  a  young  man  who  had  become  a  fresh- 
man that  ever  needed  any  charitable  assistance  afterwards.  What  I  mean  to 
say  is,  that  education  is  the  greatest  promoter  of  selfhood  upon  the  face  of 
the  earth.  When  one  has  become  educated  one  is  no  longer  a  charge  upon 
the  State,  but  capable  morally  and  intelligently  to  get  along  in  this  world. 
Such  persons  become  a  part  of  the  great  producing  force  of  the  State.  Noth- 
ing is  so  calculated  to  make  people  self-supporting  as  institutions  such  as  the 
one  in  which  we  are  now  gathered. 

I  will  go  a  little  further  and  speak  of  my  own  personal  experience  in  this 
line.  We  heai'd  a  very  radical  address  at  a  Chautauqua  course  last  summer 
upon  the  subject  of  so  many  young  girls  and  boys  going  to  the  bad.  The 
speaker  was  a  little  pessimistic  and  could  see  a  great  stream  of  the  5'oung  peo- 
ple of  this  land  pouring  over  a  "Niagai'a  Falls"  of  ruin.  It  is  remarkable 
how  far  one's  liver  can  become  diseased  aud  its  owner  still  remain  in  public 
life.  As  I  said,  the  speaker  had  a  wonderful  imagination  and  could  see  great 
hosts  of  young  people  going  to  ruin.  I  and  my  seven  children  (that's  all  I 
have),  were  sitting  on  the  front  porch  one  afternoon  discussing  this  man's 
address,  and  in  the  thirty  years  that  I  have  lived  under  the  same  shade  trees, 
not  one  of  us  could  rpcall  a  young  man  or  woman  who  had  gone  to  the  bad  in 
our  neighborhood.  Then  my  children  started  to  count  up  their  school  com- 
panions and  friends,  not  in  our  immediate  neighborhood,  and  we  found  that 
less  than  one-half  of  one  per  cent  of  their  companions  had  gone  astraj'.  That 
is  an  actual  record  for  the  power  of  education  as  a  force  that  saves  and  does 
not  permit  to  be  lost.  Of  course,  education  is  not  the  sum  of  our  work,  but 
I  say  this  much  now,  by  word  of  favor  of  the  great  institution  under  whose 
light  we  meet  today. 

The  other  great  work  that  is  before  us,  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  discuss, 
as  it  will  be  ably  handled  by  the  speakers  who  will  follow  me.  After  study- 
ing it  a  good  deal  I  can  say  that  I  do  not  know  much  about  it.  Not  long  ago 
a  statesman  came  and  sat  down  by  me  in  a  political  convention  and  said  we 
are  going  to  ruin  the  Porto  Ricans  and  make  a  set  of  Lazarenes  over  there. 
I  expressed  some  surprise  at  his  statement  and  said  to  him  that  I  thought 
they  were  being  very  well  taken  care  of  by  the  government.  "Of  course," 
replied  he,  "they  are  being  too  well  taken  care  of  and  we  are  making  it 
worse  by  giving  them  so  much."  Now  that  is  exactly  the  case  with  some  of 
our  charity  problems.  Some  will  start  out  and  sav,  "we  are  spoiling  these 
people  by  giving  them  too  much;"  while  on  the  other  hand,  others  say,  "you 
will  spoil  them  if  j'ou  don't  give  them  more." 

I  went  to  our  supervisor  the  other  day  for  the  purpose  of  getting  some  in- 
formation to  present  to  this  conference  and  he  showed  me  some  records  of 
what  he  calls  "chronics."  Their  records  run  back  through  book  after  book 
and  they  and  those  be^'ore  them  have  been  a  charge  upon  the  county  for  many 
years.  Now,  no  one  can  lay  down  a  long  theory  as  to  how  to  correct  this.  It 
seems  to  me  it  is  dangerous.  We  should  work  with  wisdom  and  strive  to 
make  such  people  help  themselves.  Unless  we  arouse  the  ambitions  of  such 
people,  unless  we  can  make  the  mother  wish  to  see  her  child  promoted,  and 
kindle  a  spark  of  pride  in  the  bosom  of  the  fathers  so  that  they  will  all  pull 
as  we  pull,  we  will  not  be  successful  in  accomplishing  much  in  this  direction. 
If  we  can  inculcate  in  such  men,  women  and  children  the  desire  to  work  and 
lay  up  something  for  their  families,  we  can  scarcely  do  too  much  for  them. 
But  when  they  sit  down  and  wait  for  you  to  bring  the  food  to  them  like  the 
ravens  brought  it  to  Elijah,  then  you  feel  that  their  case  is  helpless. 

Republics  have  their  diseases.  Everything,  according  to  Ben  Johnson,  has 
fleas.  The  mere  fact  that  a  supervisor  has  to  be  elected  and  has  to  go  out 
and  solicit  votes  makes  hun  selfish.  If  I  am  running  for  office  I  am  selfish, 
and  if  a  woman  is  running  for  office  she  is  just  as  selfish  as  a  man.  The  fact 
that  men  and  women  have  to  run  for  office  makes  them  go  out  and  look  for 
votes,  aud  when  you  get  to  vote  hunting  you  don't  know  when  to  quit.  If 
you  have  any  success  you  don't  know  where  to  draw  the  line;  and  the  super- 
visor when  he  goes  out  vote  hunting  will  make  all  sorts  of  promises  which 
his  own  conscience  tells  him  he  ought  not  to  make;  so  we  must  do  the  best 
we  can  under  this  system  for  the  time. 
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I  want  to  say  in  closing  that  Mrs.  Shedd,  the  president  of  our  children's 
home  is  here,  and  Mrs.  A.  L.  Webster,  one  of  the  hard  movine*  members  of 
the  board.  This  home  has  made  great  progress  and  the  unfortunate  and 
homeless  inmates  are  provided  with  a  real  good  home  whei'e  they  stay  until 
they  are  taken  by  good  families.  "Pheir  object  is  to  educate  these  children, 
to  give  them  a  start  in  the  right  direction,  and  then  the  work  is  done. 

I  thank  you  most  heartily  for  your  attention  and  hope  we  shall  have  a 
harmonious  meeting. 

I  now  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  to  you  Judge  R.  S.  Tuthill,  of  Chi- 
cago. Judge  Tuthill  has  had  more  experience  than  any  other  judge  in  this 
State  with  the  Juvenile  Court  Law,  which  was  adopted  by  the  last  Legisla- 
ture, and  will  now  tell  us  something  about  it. 

The  Juvenile  Court  Law  in  Cook  County. 

By  Hon.  R.  S.  Tuthill,  Judge  Circuit  Court. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Illinois  State  Conference  of  Charities: — I 
have  been  requested  to  submit  to  you  something  concerning  what  is  known 
as  the  Juvenile  Court  Law  and  the  work  of  the  Court  done  under  this  law. 
You  have  no  doubt  all  read  the  law.  Many  of  you  I  know  were  largely  in- 
strumental in  its  preparation,  and  by  your  influence  assisted  in  its  enactment. 

Illinois  has  claimed  and  in  many  respects  has  justly  claimed  the  right  to  be 
classed  with  the  advanced  States  of  the  Union.  In  its  provisions  for  general 
education  it  has  always  stood  among  the  first.  It  has  been  generous  to  the 
blind,  the  deaf  and  insane.  Reform  methods  have  been  introduced  in  its 
penal  institutions,  supplemented  by  a  well  regulated  and  merciful  as  well  as 
wise  parole  system  which  it  is  hoped  will  not  be  done  away  with  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  policemen,  thief-takers  and  thief-haters,  clamor  they  ever  so 
wildly.  Illinois  has  within  the  past  decade  made  progress  in  caring  for  the 
criminal  youths  who  have  not  yet  reached  their  majority,  in  a  reformatory 
for  males  at  Pontiac,  and  in  a  home  for  Female  Juvenile  Offenders  at  Geneva. 
Yet  a  deplorable  condition  with  respect  to  the  treatment  of  children  has  ex- 
isted in  the  State  from  its  organization  up  almost  to  the  present  time.  This 
condition  in  Cook  county  is  stated  in  moderate  language  in  the  official  reports 
of  grand  juries,  month  after  month,  in  substantially  these  words: 

"There  is  at  present  in  this  county  no  proper  place  for  the  detention  or 
final  committment  of  youthful  offenders.  We  have  no  institution  where 
friendless  children  of  tender  age,  who  have  been  arrested  for  offenses  against 
the  law,  can  be  sent,  educated,  and  possibly  saved  from  a  criminal  career. 
A  committment  to  the  Glenwood  School  under  sentence  for  crimes  committed, 
is  not  allowed,  as  that  institution  is  simply  for  incorrigible  children.  We  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  there  are  at  present  confined  in  our  county  jail, 
children  of  eleven,  twelve,  thirteen  and  fourteen  years  of  age,  where  they 
are  exposed  to  the  evil  association  of  older  criminals. 

"Indeed,  in  the  county  jail,  we  found  children  of  nine  years  of  age,  who 
had  been  bound  over  to  the  grand  jury  by  incompetent  or  corrupt  justices  of 
the  peace,  in  disregard  of  the  fact  that  the  laws  of  Illinois  recognize  no  ca- 
pacity for  criminality  in  a  child  of  that  age." 

This  condition,  especially  in  Cook  county,  grew  worse  from  year  to  year, 
until  at  length  the  people  of  the  State  awakened  to  the  tact  that  the  State  by 
the  inadequacy  of  its  laws  and  failure  to  care  for  these  children  who  were 
without  proper  parental  care  was  creating, — breeding  as  it  were,  an  army  of 
criminals  who  in  a  short  time  would  be  its  open  and  avowed  enemies;  that 
this  hostile  force  would  when  grown  to  criminal  manhood  be  not  only  a 
menace  to  the  lives  and  property  of  the  taxpayers  and  peaceable  citizens  of 
the  State,  but  would  cause  them  te  be  burdened  with  vast  expense  in  provid- 
ing police  protection  against  them,  in  hunting  them  down,  in  convicting  and 
confining  them  in  practical  idleness  in  jails  and  State  prisons,  all  of  which 
would  be  unnecessary  if  but  the  ounce  of  prevention  were  applied  in  the  days 
of  their  childhood.    An  appeal  was  made  to  the  General   Assembly  at  its  last 
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session  for  relief.  A  law  was  prepared  as  a  result  of  extended  consideration 
of  the  subject  by  men  and  women  of  all  creeds  and  political  affiliations  and 
was  submitted  for  enactment.  It  was.  in  the  form  originallj'  apfreed  upon, 
probably  as  well  considered,  as  wise  and  humane  a  measure  as  was  ever  pre- 
sented to  the  law  makin{:f  body  of  the  State.  The  Bar  Association  of  Chicago 
composed  of  the  ablest  and  best  members  of  our  metropolitan  bar  was  active 
in  the  preparation  of  the  bill  and  gfave  its  powerful  influence  towards  its  en- 
actment. The  g'ood  women  of  the  State,  always  quick  and  earnest  in  every 
thiuf?  which  tends  to  the  proper  care  of  children,  were  leaders  in  the  move- 
ment, laboring  in  season  and  out  of  season  to  induce  the  representatives  of 
the  people  b3'  the  passage  of  this  bill  to  place  Illinois  primus  inter  pares  in  re- 
spect to  provisions  made  for  the  exercise  of  this  highest  duty  of  a  State, — a 
civilized  State, — to  staud  in  loco  parentis,  to  be  a  parent  to  all  the  neglected 
and  delinquent  children  of  the  State.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  various  antag- 
onistic interests  made  themselves  manifest  and  opposed  the  bill  with  such 
mistaken  pertinacity  as  that  some  of  the  most  essential  features  in  it  were  per 
force  dropped. 

Yet  what  is  known  as  the  Juvenile  Court  Law  became  the  law  of  Illinois, 
going  into  efifect  July  1,  1899.  Upon  examination  it  appeared  almost  impos- 
sible to  enforce  it  because  of  the  fact  that  in  the  law  adequate  means  to  carry 
it  into  effect  are  not  provided. 

The  law  made  it  the  duty  of  the  judges  of  the  circuit  court  in  Cook  county 
to  designate  one  of  their  number  to  preside  in  this  new  branch  which  for  con- 
venience was  designated  as  the  Juvenile  Court.  This  designation  was 
promptly  made.     The  duty  of  inaugurating  the  work  was  placed  upon  me. 

There  are  three  classes  of  children  mentioned  in  the  law  as  coming  within 
its  purview. 

First— The  "dependent  child"  and 

Second — "The  neglected  child;"  which  classes  are  defined  to  "mean  any 
"child  who  for  any  reason  is  destitute  or  homeless  or  abandoned;  or  depend- 
"ent  upon  the  public  for  support;  or  has  not  proper  parental  care  or  guard- 
"ianship;  or  who  habitually  begs  or  receives  alms;  or  who  is  found  living  in 
"any  house  of  ill-fame  or  with  any  vicious  or  disreputable  persons;  or  whose 
"home  by  reason  of  neglect  or  depravity  on  the  part  of  its  parents,  guardian 
"or  other  person  in  whose  care  it  may  be,  is  an  unfit  place  for  such  child; 
"and  any  child  under  the  age  of  eight  years  who  is  found  peddling  or  selling 
"any  article  or  singing  or  playing  any  musical  instrument  upon  the  street  or 
"giving  any  public  entertainment." 

Third— The  "delinquent  child,"  which  it  is  declared,  "shall  include  any 
"child  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  who  violates  any  law  of  this  State,  or 
"city  or  village  ordinance, "iand  "who  is  not  now  or  hereafter  an  inmate  of  a 
"State  institution  or  any  training  school  for  boys  or  industrial  school  for 
"girls." 

Section  5  of  the  law  has  this  provision:  "Pending  the  final  disposition  of 
"any  ease,  a  child  may  be  retained  in  the  possession  of  the  person  having 
"the  charge  of  the  same  or  may  be  kept  in  some  suitable  place  provided  by  the 
"city  or  county  authorities." 

Section  11  provides:  "That  no  court  or  magistrate  shall  commit  a  child 
"under  the  age  of  twelve  years  to  a  jail  or  police  station."  Here  was  an  im- 
mediate difficulty  inasmuch  as  neither  city  or  county  had  a  place  of  detention 
such  as  the  law  contemplated  for  the  children  brought  under  this  operation. 

The  county  had  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  law  cared  for  the  dependent 
and  neglected  children  in  a  building  at  the  county  hospital  used  for  the  tem- 
porary detention  of  insane  persons.  This,  while  not  a  proper  place  to  house 
babies  and  children  of  tender  age  within  hearing  of  the  outcries,  the  curs- 
ings, and  screamings  of  the  unfortunates  who  were  always  found  within  its 
walls,  even  for  a  day  or  night,  has  from  necessity  been  continued  as  the 
place  where  the  dependent  and  neglected  children  have  been  cared  for  pend- 
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ing  the  hearing:  of  their  cases  in  the  Court  and  placing  them  in  care  of  vari- 
ous charitable  associations  and  persons  with  the  ultimate  purpose  of  having: 
them  placed  in  suitable  family  homes  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

A  more  serious  difficulty  was  to  secure  a  place  other  than  the  jail  or  police 
station  of  the  city  for  the  detention,  pending:  the  hearing  of  the  delinquent. 
As  an  almost  unvarying  characteristic  of  the  delinquent  is  a  disposition  to  es- 
cape at  the  first  opportunity  from  the  supervision  of  the  parent,  friend  or 
official  who  seeks  to  restrain,  control,  or  in  any  way  to  interfere  with  his  con- 
duct or  actions  the  ".some  srdtahle  place''''  mentioned  in  the  law  of  detention, 
was  an  absolute  and  immediate  necessity.  The  generous  action  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Illinois  Industrial  Association  made  through  its  superin- 
tendent, Rev.  A.  C.  Dodds,  gave  the  use  of  their  cottage  at  233  Honore 
street,  for  this  purpose.  This  has  since  served  as  a  detention  home.  Inade- 
quate, it  has  been  and  is.  but  without  it  substantially  nothing  could  have 
been  done  toward  the  enforcement  of  the  law,  without  violating  the  above 
provision.  The  city  and  county  were  after  much  effort  induced  each  to  pay 
one-half  the  expense  of  feeding  and  providing  beds  for  the  children  while 
there.  The  Court  and  the  community  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Dodds  for  the  in- 
valuable, never  faltering  assistance  he  has  given  in  all  the  subsequent  work 
done  under  this  law. 

A  suitable  and  convenient  building  for  the  care  during  necessary  deten- 
tion of  both  the  dependent  and  delinquent  children  is  an  immediate  need  in 
the  enforcement  of  the  law. 

The  laws  makes  provision  for  the  appointment  by  the  Court  of  probation 
officers.  It  declares  that  "it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  probation  officer  to 
make  such  investigation  as  may  be  required  by  the  Court;  to  be  present  in 
Court  in  order  to  represent  the  interest  of  the  child  when  the  case  is  heard; 
to  furnish  to  the  Court  such  information  and  assistance  as  the  Judge  may  re- 
quire; and  to  take  such  charge  of  any  child  before  and  after  trial  as  may  be 
directed  by  the  Court." 

Printed  instructions  are  given  to  each  probation  officer  when  appointed. 
These  give  a  good  conception  of  the  work  a  probation  officer  is  expected  to 
do.     They  are  as  follows: 

INSTRUCTION  TO  PROBATION  OFFICERS. 

In  appointing  probation  officers  the  Court  places  a  special  reliance  upon 
the  faithfulness  and  wisdom  of  the  persons  so  designated.  There  is  no  more 
important  work  than  that  of  saving  children,  and  much  will  depend  upon 
your  faithfulness. 

This  appointment  is  made  under  the  provision  of  the  law,  enacted  by  the 
Legislature  of  1899.  Your  attention  is  particularly  called  to  the  last  section 
of  that  act.     (Section  21)  which  declares  the  purpose  of  the  law  as  follows: 

"This  act  shall  be  liberally  construed  to  the  purpose  that  its  end  may  be 
carried  out,  to  wit:  That  the  care,  custody  and  discipline  of  a  child  shall  ap- 
proximate as  nearly  as  may  be,  that  which  should  be  given  by  its  parents, 
and  in  all  cases  where  it  can  be  properly  done,  the  child  be  placed  in  an  ap- 
proved family  home  and  become  a  member  of  the  family  by  legal  adoption  or 
otherwise." 

It  will  be  the  endeavor  of  the  Court  to  carry  out  both  the  letter  and  the 
spirit  of  this  act,  and  to  this  end  the  Court  will  have  in  mind  the  following 
considerations  in  order  named: 

First. — The  welfare  and  interests  of  the  child — It  is  the  desire  of  the  Court 
to  save  the  child  from  neglect  and  cruelty,  also  to  save  it  from  the  danger  of 
becoming  a  criminal  or  a  dependent. 

Second. — The  welfare  of  the  community — The  most  practical  way  of 
lessening  the  burdens  of  taxations  and  the  loss  of  property  through  the  rav- 
ages of  the  crime  class  is  by  the  prevention  of  pauperism  and  crime.  Ex- 
perience proves  that  the  easiest  and  most  effective  way  of  doing  this  is  by 
taking  hold  of  the  children  while  they  are  young— the  younger  the  better. 
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Third. — The  interests  and  feelings  of  parents  and  relatives — It  is  right  and 
necessary  that  parental  affection  should  be  respected,  as  far  as  this  can  be 
done  witliout  sacrificing  the  best  interests  of  the  child  and  without  exposing 
the  commuuitj'  to  unnecessary  damage. 

Dependuts  and  Delinquents — The  law  divides  the  children  into  two  classes. 
Dependents  and  Delinquents.  Cases  of  both  classes  will  be  referred  to  you: 
(a)  For  investigation  pending  action  of  the  Court;  {h)  for  temporary  super- 
vision pending  action  of  the  Court;  (c)  for  supervision  after  action  by  the 
Court. 

(a)  Investigation — When  cases  are  referred  for  investigation,  you  will  be 
expected  to  make  personal  inquiry  into  the  facts  of  the  case,  with  the  view  to 
assist  the  Court  in  deciding  what  ought  to  be  done.  To  this  end,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  record  the  history  and  the  circumstances  of  the  child  as  fully  as 
possible,  and  blanks  will  be  provided  for  this  purpose.  The  Court  will  desire 
to  ascertain  the  character,  disposition  and  tendencies  and  school  record  of 
the  child;  also,  the  character  of  the  parents  and  their  capability  for  governing 
and  supporting  the  child,  together  with  the  character  of  the  home  as  to  com- 
forts, surroundings,  inmates,  etc. 

This  information  will  be  obtained  in  your  own  way,  from  the  child,  from 
the  parents,  neighbors,  teachers,  clergymen,  police  officers,  and  from  the 
records  of  the  poor  department,  the  police  department  and  the  various  charit- 
able agencies. 

The  Court  will  wish  to  determine,  from  these  inquiries,  whether  the  child 
should  be  separated  from  its  parents,  guardian,  or  custodian;  if  so  whether 
it  should  be  committed  to  the  care  and  guardianship  of  some  individual  or  of 
some  suitable  association,  or  to  some  suitable  institution.  The  Court  will  not 
ordinarily  separate  children  from  their  parents  unless:  'a)  the  parents  are 
criminals;  {b)  the  parents  are  vicious  or  grossly  cruel;  (c)  the  parents  are 
entirely  unable  to  support  the  children;  (d)  the  home  is  in  such  condition  as 
to  make  it  extremely  probable  that  the  child  will  grow  up  to  be  vicious  or  de- 
pendent. 

This  Com-t  can  not  be  used  as  a  convenience  for  the  purpose  of  relieving 
parents  or  relatives  from  their  natural  obligation.  Even  in  the  case  of  ille- 
gitimate children  the  question  will  be  carefully  considered  whether  the  mother 
and  child  ought  to  be  Kept  together,  at  least  for  the  time  being. 

{b)  Temporary  care— The  law  forbids  the  keeping  of  any  child  in  any  jail 
or  police  station.  A  place  of  detention  for  children,  under  the  care  of  the 
Court  will  be  provided,  but  it  is  the  desire  of  the  Court  to  avoid  congregating 
children  even  in  this  temporary  home.  Whenever  practicable,  therefore,  the 
child  will  be  left  in  the  care  of  the  parents  or  of  some  suitable  family,  under 
the  supervision  of  the  probation  officer,  pending  the  final  action  of  the  Court. 
In  your  investigations  you  will  have  in  mind  the  question  whether  the  child 
can  be  suitably  cared  for  in  his  own  home,  and,  if  not,  whether  a  suitable 
temporary  home  can  be  secured  without  expense. 

(c)  Supervision  after  action  of  the  Court — The  law  makes  it  the  duty  of 
the  Court,  as  far  as  possible,  to  locate  its  young  wards,  both  dependents  and 
delinquents,  in  family  homes.  When  practicable,  the  child  will  be  remanded 
to  its  parents,  or  will  be  placed  directly  in  the  family  of  some  suitable  citizen. 
In  such  cases  the  probation  officer  will  be  expected  to  maintain  a  special  over- 
sight of  the  child,  either  by  personal  visits  at  frequent  intervals  or  by  written 
report  from  parents  or  custodian.  All  visits  to  wards  of  the  Court  will  be  re- 
ported on  blanks  provided  for  that  purpose. 

You  will  please  familiarize  yourself  thorouglily  with  the  new  law,  and  will 
apply  to  the  Court  for  such  instructions  or  information  as  you  may  need  from 
time  to  time. 

The  probation  officer  feature  is  in  my  judgment  the  keystone  which  sup- 
ports the  arch  of  this  law,  an  arch  whicli  shall  be  as  a  rainbow  of  hope  to  all 
who  love  children  and  who  desire  that  all  children  shall  be  properly  cared  for 
and  who  would  provide  such  care  for  those  who  are  without  it,  and  who  else 
would  almost  inevitably  come  to  lead  vicious  and  criminal  lives,  so  that  they 
may   be   saved  and  develop  into  good  citizens,  honest  and  useful  men   and 
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women.  While  the  'aw  gives  to  the  Court  power  to  appoint  probation  officers, 
no  provision  is  made  in  it  for  the  payment  of  compensation  to  any  of  them 
for  their  services.  Whether  it  was  supposed  that  valuable  services  of  this 
kind  could  be  obtained  from  charitably  disposed  men  and  women  who  would 
without  compensation  and  at  their  own  expense  do  the  work  in  a  satisfactory 
manner,  1  do  not  know.  I,  from  the  first,  was  convinced  that  the  services  of 
a  probation  officer  to  be  valuable  must  be  persistent,  and  that  such  persistent 
service  could  not  be  had  except  upon  the  payment  of  a  moderate  salary  and 
a  re-imbursement  of  expenses  necessarily  incurred  in  the  work.  The  experi- 
ence of  sixteen  months  during  which  the  work  has  been  in  progress  has 
proved  this  to  be  true.  It  is  to  those  men  and  women  whose  hearts  are  alive 
to  the  needs  of  the  children  and  who  are  compelled  to  work  tor  their  own 
family's  support  that  we  must  look  for  probation  officers  who  will  do  the 
work  and  who,  will  patiently  day  after  day,  month  after  month,  and  year 
after  yeetr  persist  in  it.  Here  it  is  true  as  it  is  everywhere  else,  that  "the 
laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire." 

While  the  underlying  thought,  and  purpose  in  the  law  was  to  prevent  chil- 
dren under  sixteen  years  of  age  from  being  classed  as  criminals,  and  from 
being  treated  as  such,  from  being  arrested  and  kept  in  confinement  in  police 
stations,  the  services  of  persons  to  bring  the  delinquent  boy  or  girl  into  Court 
were  an  immediate  necessity.  Mrs.  Glas'  receipt  for  cooking  a  hare  began, 
"you  must  first  catch  your  hare,"  so  to  deal  with  a  delinquent  boy,  you  must 
first  catch  him.  An  appeal  was  made  to  the  mayor  of  the  city,  Honorable 
Carter  H.  Harrison,  to  detail  a  number  of  fatherly  and  humane  men  from  the 
police  force  in  the  city  (in  citizen's  clothes  without  batons  or  arms  and  with 
no  badge  to  indicate  their  character  save  a  star  worn  under  the  coat)  to  be 
appointed  as  probation  officers  of  the  Juvenile  Court.  The  detail  was  at 
once  made.  These  police  officers  have  been  of  great  service  in  the  work.  In 
fact,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  without  their  assistance  the  work  could  have  been 
carried  on. 

The  Court  was  at  its  opening  assisted  in  more  ways  than  can  be  told  by  the 
men  and  women  who  have  been  most  active  in  procuring  the  enactment  of 
the  law.  Honorable  Harvey  B.  Hurd,  who  may  well  be  called  the  father  of 
the  law,  made  many  and  valuable  suggestions,  as  did  the  representatives  of 
the  bar  association. 

The  Woman's  Club  of  Chicago,  represented  by  Mrs.  Lucy  L.  Flower  and 
her  associates  upon  the  committee  appointed  to  look  after  the  workings  of 
the  law  saw  clearly  that  if  the  law  was  to  be  a  success,  capable  probation 
officers,  paid  for  their  services,  must  be  provided.  They  at  the  opening  of 
the  Court  tendered  the  services  of  one  who  might  be  taken  as  a  model  for 
this  class  of  work,  Mrs.  Alzina  P.  Stevens  of  Hull  House.  Her  death  during- 
the  first  year  of  the  work  cast  a  gloom  not  alone  upon  her  associates  and  fel- 
low workers  of  the  Juvenile  Court  but  over  all  who  felt  interested  in  the  law 
and  its  enforcement. 

Other  Woman's  Clubs  of  the  city  churches  and  charitable  persons  have  em- 
ployed and  paid  for  the  services  of  five  other  probation  officers  who  have 
thus  been  able  to  give  all  of  their  time  to  the  work.  It  is  with  profound  re- 
gret and  great  concern  that  I  have  learned  that  these  salaries  paid  by  the 
good  women  of  the  clubs,  churches  and  charitable  men  and  women  during 
the  past  year,  will  probably  not  be  much  longer  continued.  It  is  my  deliber- 
ate judgment  that  without  such  services  as  these  have  rendered  and  are  to- 
day rendering,  the  efficiency  of  the  law  will  be  greatly  impaired,  if  not  done 
away  with. 

The  maj'or  of  the  city  has  responded  to  every  appeal  made  to  him  by  the 
Court  for  assistance  in  the  enforcement  of  this  law.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  State's  Attorney  Charles  S.  Deneen,  of  Superintendent  of  Police,  Joseph 
E.  Kipley,  and  of  others. 

The  judges  of  the  circuit  court,  my  associates,  during  my  temporary  ab- 
sence in  vacation,  or  while  engaged  in  other  work  of  the  Court  have  taken 
my  place  in  the  Juvenile  Court  and  all  have  been  impressed  with  the  impor- 
tance of  the  work.  Judge  Tuley  declaring  from  the  bench  in  effect,  that 
compared  with  this  work  the  other  business  of  the  Court  was  of  small  impor- 
tance. 

—22  C. 
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The  mayor  at  ray  request  appointed  Mr.  Timothy  D.  Hurley,  an  assistant 
in  the  law  department  of  the  city  and  detailed  him  to  render  service  in  the 
Juvenile  Court.  Greater  assistance  could  not  have  been  given.  Mr.  Hurley 
rarely  fitted  by  nature  and  larfjje  experience  for  such  work  has  been  appoint- 
ed Chief  Probation  Officer,  lu  this  capacity  his  services  are  simply  invalua- 
ble, relieving:  the  Court  of  detailed  work  to  such  an  extent  that  only  about 
half  of  the  Court's  time  is  taken  by  the  work  of  the  Juvenile  Court. 

Mr.  Hurley's  report  made  June  30,  1900,  declares  that  "the  efficacy  of  this 
method  (by  the  care  of  probation  officers),  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  only 
slitrhtly  more  than  18  per  cent  of  all  boys  paroled  have  been  broufjht  back  to 
Court  and  as  the  probation  system  is  perfected  the  percentage  is  decreas- 
ing:." *****  "The  year's  work  demonstrates  that  at  least  twenty 
efficient  paid  g:eneral  probation  officers  for  specific  districts  could  be  used  to 
advantage  and  may  be  said  to  be  absolutely  necessary." 

The  practice  of  the  Court  has  been  to  make  a  liberal  and  fair  trial  of  the 
supervision  and  care  through  a  probation  officer  for  all  chil  Iren  who  have 
been  after  the  hearing  of  the  evidence  adjudged  to  be  "in  a  condition  of  de- 
linquency." Kindly  admonition  and  warning  is  given  and  the  faulty  child  is 
told  that  in  case  he  returns  to  his  former  misconduct  or  does  not  so  act  as  to 
gain  the  approval  of  the  probation  officer  he  will  be  otherwise  dealt  with. 
Parents  and  relatives  are  urged  to  help  in  the  work,  and  they  loo  are  warned 
as  to  what  will  result  from  their  negligence.  It  is  most  encouraging  to  state 
that  in  a  large  majority  of  cases  brought  before  the  Court  this  probation  su- 
pervision has  been  sufficient  to  get  the  delinquent  boy  back  into  an  orderly 
mode  of  life,  in  school  or  at  work.  In  many  cases,  however,  the  home  en- 
vironment is  of  such  a  character  as  that  it  would  be  as  reasonable  to  expect 
a  child  of  tender  years  to  be  in  good  physical  condition  living  in  a  room 
where  the  poison  sewer  gas  is  breathed  in  with  every  breath,  as  to  hope  for 
good  results  in  an  effort  to  change  the  moral  condition  of  a  child  in  the  midst 
of  home  surroundings  where  an  atmosphere  morally  poisonous  prevails. 

My  observation  of  delinquent  children  has  convinced  me  that  the  percent- 
age of  those  who  are  in  any  respect  abnormal  in  their  moral  nature  is  not 
much  if  any  larger  than  among  the  children  of  well  to  do  and  honest  parents. 
Their  faults  are  not  due  to  hereditary  taint  but  to  bad  environment.  A  bad 
home,  a  bad  father,  and  more  surely  a  bad  mother,  and  want  of  proper  parental 
care  would  make  delinquents  of  the  children  of  any  one  of  us.  Character  is 
of  slow  growth.  Like  the  body  it  is  built  up  inperceptibly.  To  the  forma- 
tion of  a  good  character  in  any  child  kindly  admonition,  wholesome  example, 
constant  watchfulness  and  an  infinite  patience  are  absolute  essentials.  Chil- 
dren, like  men  and  women,  are  creatures  of  habit.  Bid  habits,  like  weeds, 
will  grow  in  any  soil.  To  prevent  such  noxious  growth  must  needs  be  the  care 
of  every  parent.  The  child  nature  is  a  rich  soil  and  growth  there  must  be  in 
it.  The  noxious  weeds  must  be  cut  down,  their  roots  destroyed,  so  far  as  is 
possible,  and  even  the  seeds  of  such  must  be  kept  from  falling  upon  the  souls 
of  the  children.  The  trouble  of  the  delinquent  is  that  he  has  had  no  such  care. 
The  weeds,  the  burrs,  the  Canady  Thistles  and  the  deadly  night  shade  have 
had  here  luxurious  growth.  These  must  be  exterminated  by  patient  and  per- 
sistent cultivation.  A  new  and  wholesome  growth  must  be  encouraged  in 
their  place.  Good  habits  must  be  substituted  for  bad  ones.  It  is  folly  to  ex- 
pect that  this  destruction  of  bad  habits,  this  substitution  of  good  habits  in 
their  place  can  be  effected  in  the  case  of  a  child  through  instantaneous  con- 
version, however,  it  may  be  with  adults.  With  a  delinquent  child,  such  a 
process,  such  a  transformation  must  be  slow,  so  slow  sometimes  as  to  be  dis- 
couraging to  any  who  have  not  in  them  exhaustless  patience  and  an  earnest 
hopefulness  which  can  persist  and  endeavor  not  "seven  times  seven,  but 
seventy  times  seventy." 

I  am  as  firm  a  believer  as  any  in  the  wisdom  of  placing  children  when  fit  in 
good  family  homes.  But  the  delinquent  is  not  fit.  He  tires  of  the  monotony 
of  such  a  life  and  will  at  the  first  opportunity  escape  to  again  enjoy  the  ex- 
citement of  a  vicious  life  in  the  alleys  and  galleries  of  the  variety  theatres  of 
a  great  city.  Hence,  he  must  be  kept  in  a  home  or  school  where  he  can  be 
taught  even  against  his  own  will  the  primary  duty  of  obedience  to  authority, 
can  be  compelled  to  learn  the  things  that  are  taught  in  the  school,  the  work- 
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shop  and  on  the  farm,  can  be  brought  to  take  an  interest  in  study  and  in  work, 
where  in  short  he  can  be  detained  until  wise  direction  and  patient  painstaking 
care  supplemented  by  the  curative  influences  of  time  and  growth  under  proper 
surroundings  shall  have  developed  good  habits  and  a  character  which  will 
make  him  loath  vicious  habits  and  demoralizing  associations. 

The  only  institution  to  which  delinquent  boys  under  sixteen  j^ears  of  age 
can  be  sent  by  the  Juvenile  Court  of  Cook  county  is  "The  John  Worthy 
School."  This  is  really  a  part  of  the  City  Bridewell  or  House  of  Correction, 
and  is  under  the  control  of  the  Bridewell  Commissioners,  though  the  school 
itself  is  controlled  by  the  Board  of  Education.  I  take  great  pleasure  in  say- 
ing that  under  the  humane  and  intelligenl  supervision  of  Mr.  John  J.  Sloan, 
the  present  superintendent,  a  great  improvement  has  been  accomplished  in 
the  John  Worthy  School  and  excellent  results  have  been  reached  in  some 
cases,  yet  it  is  not  an  adequate  or  indeed  a  proper  place  for  the  reformation 
or  reclamation  of  these  delinquent  boys.  The  capacity  of  the  school  is  so 
limited  that  it  is  impossible  to  keep  boys  in  it  for  a  period  sufficiently  long  to 
give  time  for  the  destruction  of  bad  habits  and  for  the  cultivation  of  good 
habits.  Every  day  the  Court  is  compelled  to  release  boys  whom  the  reports 
show  have  been  making  satisfactory  progress  in  order  to  give  place  for  others. 
Notwithstanding,  every  effort  that  the  Court  has  been  able  to  make  through 
probation  officers  to  improve  the  home  surroundings  in  which  these  discharged 
boys  must  necessarily  find  themselves  upon  their  discharge,  the  result  has 
often  been  that  the  boy  has  at  once  drifted  back  into  the  old  life,  the  old 
habits  and  the  contaminating  associations,  and  all  that  has  been  done  to  save 
him  has  been  of  no  avail  because  of  his  too  early  discharge.  Other  provision 
must  be  made  and  that  soon  if  the  best  results,  or  if  results  which  will  be  at 
all  satisfactory  to  those  interested  in  this  law  are  anticipated.  The  ideal 
place  for  the  delinquent  boy  under  sixteen  is  upon  a  farm  not  far  distant  from 
the  city  with  a  central  school  or  administration  building  and  cottage  where 
from  twenty-five  to  thirty  boys  can  be  housed  and  watched  over  as  a  family 
by  a  wise  "Father"  or  "Mother."  Such  schools  are  to  be  found  in  Pennsyl- 
vania at  Glen  Mills,  in  Indiana  and  in  other  states.  It  is  time  Illinois  had 
such  a  one.  It  would  pay  for  the  original  outlay  and  for  the  cost  of  keeping 
it  up,  I  am  persuaded,  every  ten  years. 

The  statistics  of  such  schools  are  at  hand  and  conclusively  prove  that  in 
such  a  home  and  through  proper  care  under  a  capable  superintendent,  ninety- 
three  per  cent  of  the  boys  who  are  every  year  passing  from  a  condition  of 
delinquency  while  under  sixteen  years  of  age  to  confirmed  criminal  lives  can 
be  saved  and  made  honest  and  useful  men. 

These  delinquent  boys.  I  repeat,  my  friends,  are  by  nature  not  worse  than 
your  boy  or  mine.  They  are  mostly  live,  energetic,  masterful  youths  who 
only  need  help  and  guidance,  proper  parental  care  to  make  them  a  blessing 
to  themselves  and  the  State.  Without  this  help  and  guidance,  without  this 
parental  care  they  will  soon  develop  into  criminals,  endangering  the  peace 
and  welfare  of  the  law  abiding,  and  spreading  an  evil  influence  in  ever  widen- 
ing directions,  an  influence  which  will  sap  the  foundations  of  the  State,  if  not 
combated  by  the  power  of  the  State  at  the  proper  time. 

"What  Chicago  Most  Needs"  is  the  title  of  a  very  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive paper  by  N.  W.  McLain,  It  shows  the  necessity  for  founding  and  the 
benefits  to  be  realized  from  a  rural  institute  for  caring  for  and  educating  de- 
linquent and  homeless  boys.  I  wish  I  had  the  time  to  read  it  to  yon  in  full. 
It  is  too  long,  however,  and  I  am  going  to  ask  that  it  be  printed  in  full  in  the 
proceedings  of  this  conference  in  order  that  all  of  you  may  have  the  benefit 
of  what  Mr.  McLain  has  to  say  on  this  subject. 
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Permission  was  given  to  print  Mr.  McLain's  paper.  It  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

.     What  Chicago  Most  Needs. 

By  N.  W.  McLain. 

A  distinsuishing  characteristic  and  the  chief  ornament  of  the  closing  years 
of  the  present  century  is  benevolence,  the  readiness  of  man  to  help  his  fellow 
men,  and  promote  their  happiness.  This  is  manifested  in  the  extent  to  which 
the  broad  claims  of  humanity  and  t&e  responsibilities  of  stewardship  and  good 
citizenship  are  recognized. 

No  feature  of  the  present  is  more  gratifying  and  nothing  is  more  promising 
for  the  future,  than  the  fact  that  so  many  men  and  women  have  learned  to 
regard  the  possession  of  riches  as  a  trust  to  be  wisely  administered,  and  ta 
regard  opportunity  as  one  of  God's  best  gifts  to  be  wisely  improved. 

Experience  has  taught  men  and  women  of  wealth  that  this  is  a  time  for  dis- 
crimination in  benevolence,  that  in  benevolence  as  in  business  there  are  poor 
as  well  as  safe  and  profitable  investments. 

In  an  age  so  eminently  practical  it  is  to  be  expected  that  practical,  far  see- 
ing men  and  women  shall  demand  security  and  permanence  when  selecting 
their  investments  in  benevolence  as  well  as  in  business,  and  that  they  should 
be  willing  to  bestow  help  only  upon  that  which  gives  promise  of  sure  and 
large  returns  of  usefulness. 

The  desire  to  leave  the  world  better  for  having  lived  in  it  is  general,  and 
many  earnest  and  practical  men  and  women  are  seeking  for  a  favorable  op- 
portunity to  found  and  perpetuate  an  institution  or  an  influence  which  shall 
improve  the  condition  and  character  of  their  fellow  men.  Many  are  seeking 
for  a  safe,  permanent  and  profitable  investment  in  the  well-being  and  happi- 
ness of  others  who  need  help. 

The  choice  of  an  investment  in  benevolence  is  as  significant  as  the  choice 
in  stocks  and  bonds.  Upon  the  wisdom  of  that  choice  depends  the  success  or 
failure  of  the  investor's  purpose. 

Mr.  D.  L.  Moody  used  to  say:  "Brethren,  choose  wisely  in  making  your 
investments.  Don't  invest  in  brick  and  books.  Invest  in  flesh  and  blood. 
Invest  your  money  in  training  men  for  usefulness.  That  influence  lasts 
through  all  eternity." 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  pamphlet  to  suggest  an  opportunity  for  investment, 
which  it  is  believed  many  will  be  glad  to  have  brought  to  their  notice. 

The  importance  of  correct  and  thorough  mental,  moral  and  industrial  train- 
ing for  the  youth  of  each  succeeding  generation  cannot  be  overestimated.  In 
the  proper  training  of  the  j'outh  is  our  only  hope  for  the  future.  What  the 
boys  of  the  present  are,  the  men  of  the  future  will  be. 

Man  is  mainly  the  product  of  his  environment.  The  exceptions  to  this  are 
few. 

It  is  of  the  first  importance  then  that  the  boy,  who  is  father  to  the  man,^ 
shall  have  the  advantages  of  mental  discipline  and  moral  and  manual  train- 
ing; and  that  the  influences  to  which  he  is  subjected  and  the  conditions  with 
which  he  is  surrounded  should  be  conducive  to  the  normal  development  of 
symmetrical  manhood. 

At  best  the  conditions  existing  in  cities  are  unfavorable  to  the  normal, 
healthy  development  of  young  men.  And  this  is  true  of  moral  as  well  as 
physical  growth.  The  saying  that  "the  city  is  a  poor  place  to  bring  up  boys'' 
IS  still  as  true  as  it  is  old. 

If  parental  authority  and  guidance,  and  the  moral  restraint  of  home, 
teachers  and  friends  are  not  sufficient  to  save  the  youth  from  the  untoward 
influences  and  temptations  which  specially  abound  in  cities,  what  shall  be 
said  of  the  prospects  of  those  who  are  without  these  restraining  and  help- 
ful influences? 
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What  else  could  be  expected  than  that  they  should  yield  to  the  forces 
making  foi-  evil  with  which  they  are  surrounded,  and  early  become  delin- 
C|uents  and  then  criminals.  That  many  youth  ignore  parental  authority  and 
training,  and  that  many  who  are  sti'angers  to  the  moral  i-estraints  of  home, 
and  teachers  and  friends,  do  yield  to  the  evil  influences  which  beset  them,  is 
evidenced  by  crowded  jails,  houses  of  correction,  reform  schools  and  state 
reformatories.  Forty-five  per  cent  of  the  young  criminals  in  the  Illinois  State 
Reformatory  at  Pontiac  were  committed  from  the  city  of  Chicago  alone. 

Abundant  evidence  of  youthful  delinquency  is  also  furnished  by  the  en- 
tries placed  upon  the  docket  of  the  Juvenile  Court  of  Chicago. 

The  Juvenile  Court  has  jurisdiction  over  youthful  delinquents,  and  is  dis- 
tinctively a  court  in  which  mercy  seasons  justice.  This  court  is  presided  over 
by  the  Hon.  Richard  S.  Tuthill,  whose  function  is  admonitory  and  corrective 
rather  than  punitive.  A  large  number  of  youthful  offenders  come  into  the 
custody  of  this  court.  During  the  past  year  the  number  approaches  fifteen 
hundred  boys.  The  Judge  informs  the  writer  that  but  a  very  small  percent- 
age of  these  delinquents  could  with  any  fairness  be  called  criminals.  They 
are  what  Thomas  Carlyle  called  "potential  criminals."  With  few  exceptions 
they  are  simply  bad  boys  who  have  grown  up  on  the  streets  of  the  city  with- 
out pai'ental  restraint,  the  natural  product  of  the  habitat  and  social  condi- 
tions in  which  they  were  born.  Some,  indeed,  have  known  the  blessings  of 
home  and  home  influences,  but  the  places  in  which  most  of  them  were  born 
and  in  which  they  find  shelter  have  little  of  home  comfort  or  saving  influence. 

The  resources  of  the  parents  of  these  boys  are  meagre  and  they  commonly 
have  little  time  and  often  little  inclination  to  attend  to  their  training,  and  our 
system  of  public  school  instruction  does  not  provide  for  teaching  the  boys 
how  to  do  anything  useful  which  should  employ  the  time  and  energies  of 
young  boys,  and  teach  them  lessons  of  responsibility.  Having  nothing  to  do 
but  to  go  to  the  public  school  and  play  with  other  idle  boys  they  soon  fall 
into  evil  ways.  They  become  indolent  and  disobedient  and  unmanageable 
and  truant,  and  through  evil  associations  they  are  led  into  temptation  and 
commit  some  petty  offense  and  fall  into  the  custody  of  the  court.  Their  ar- 
raignment before  the  bar  of  the  Juvenile  Court  is  probably  inmost  cases  their 
first  lesson  in  accountability. 

Just  at  this  time  in  their  experience  these  young  delinquents  are  promising' 
•candidates  for  the  Bridewell  or  the  State  Reformatory,  and  for  lives  of  vary- 
ing degrees  of  criminality.  Just  at  this  point  before  the  habits  of  indolence 
and  delinquency  become  fixed,  if  they  be  clasped  by  a  firm  and  gentle  hand 
they  may  be  led  from  temptation  and  delivered  from  evil,  and  educated  and 
trained  for  lives  of  honor  and  usefulness. 

If  at  this  threshold  of  a  downward  course,  "before  the  habit-bound  feet 
shall  lack  the  will  to  turn,"  they  could  be  taken  out  of  the  environment  in 
which  by  the  accident  of  birth  their  lot  has  been  cast,  away  from  evil  associa- 
tions and  temptations,  away  from  moral  and  physical  filth  and  contagion;  out 
of  the  gaslight  and  sewer  gas;  away  out  into  the  country  into  the  sunlight 
and  the  starlight  and  the  pure,  sweet  air  of  the  meadows,  these  who  presently 
may  become  a  menace  to  social  order  and  civil  liberty  can  be  saved  for  ser- 
vice to  society  and  the  state. 

But  no  adequate  provision  has  been  made  for  the  care  and  training  of 
juvenile  delinquents,  wards  of  the  court  and  of  society.  A  wise  and  merciful 
judge  would  naturally  hesitate  before  sending  a  young  lad  who  had  com- 
mitted some  petty  offense,  perhaps  his  first  offense,  to  the  John  Worthy 
School  at  the  city  Bridewell,  because  that  means  to  send  him  to  prison 
behind  grates  and  bars  and  stone  walls  and  among  associates  more  aban- 
doned than  he  has  ever  known.  Besides  the  humiliation  of  being  confined 
behind  bars  and  stone  walls  is  ordinarily  enough  to  break  the  spirit  of  a 
boy,  and  the  effect  is  often  confirmatory  rather  than  reformatory. 

A  number  of  very  young  delinquents  may  be  sent  each  year  to  the  very  ex- 
cellent manual  training  school  at  Glenwood,  when  the  capacity  of  that  school 
is  not  taxed  to  the  limit  from  other  sources.  A  few  boys  may  also  be  sent  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  school  at  Feehanville. 
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With  these  exceptions,  which  provide  for  onlj'  a  small  percentag^e  of 
the  whole  number,  delinquents  are  given  into  the  care  of  a  custodian  ap- 
pointed by  the  court.  To  the  custodian  this  delinquent  reports  as  instructed 
by  the  judge,  but  the  environment  in  which  he  lives  is  the  same  as  before  he 
became  a  ward  of  the  court.  The  home  influence  and  street  associates  are 
the  same.  There  are  the  same  temptations,  the  same  inducements  to  trans- 
gression, the  same  liability  to  fall.  There  is  the  same  lack  of  a  firm  and 
gentle  hand  to  lead,  and  the  need  of  sympathy  and  cheer.  There  is  still  no 
public  school  open  to  the  delinquent  in  which,  while  the  mental  and  moral 
growth  are  stimulated,  the  physical  energies  are  dev^eloped  and  utilized  in  the 
education  and  training  of  the  young  citizen  for  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  intelligent  self-reliant  manhood.  Unless  suitable  means  and  methods  be 
employed  for  giving  direction  and  training  to  the  mental  activity  and  physi- 
cal energy  of  boys  growing  up  in  the  midst  of  temptation  and  in  idleness;  if 
thej  are  not  delivered  from  temptation  and  given  practical  instruction  and 
training  so  that  they  are  able  to  earn  a  living  by  honest  methods,  little 
■wonder  if  they  learn  and  adopt  those  which  are  dishonest. 

The  necessity  of  providing  some  means  for  checking  the  growth  of  crime 
and  preventing  the  constant  recruiting  to  the  ranks  of  the  criminal  element 
from  the  youth  of  the  city,  was  recognized  as  imperative  by  those  to  whose 
interest  and  influence  is  due  the  founding  of  the  Juvenile  Court.  The  savings 
influence  of  this  court  upon  the  young  delinquents  within  its  jurisdiction  is- 
encouraging  to  all  those  who  are  concerned  about  the  growth  of  crime  in 
cities,  and  the  future  of  municipal  government.  Judge  M.  F.  Tuley,  speak- 
ing from  an  experience  of  thirty  years  on  the  bench  in  Chicago,  said:  "The 
Juvenile  Court  law  is  the  greatest  work  of  its  kind  ever  undertaken  in  Illi- 
nois. More  can  be  done  in  ten  years  in  the  Juvenile  Court  to  suppress  crime 
than  can  be  accomplished  in  the  criminal  court  in  fifty  years."  This  opinion 
is  based  on  the  principle  that  "an  ounce  of  prevention  is  better  than  a  pound 
of  cure." 

But  salutary  and  helpful  as  is  the  work  and  influence  of  the  Juvenile  Court,, 
the  fact  that  admonition  and  restraint  is  another  and  a  very  different  thing 
from  reformation,  is  brought  to  our  notice  with  emphasis  by  the  frequent  ad- 
verse reports  of  custodians  and  the  return  of  the  delinquents  to  the  bar  of  the 
court.  Experience  shows  that  something  indispensable  is  lacking  in  the 
means  provided  and  the  methods  employed,  something  essential  to  reforma- 
tion. 

As  the  physical  reformation  of  a  boy  from  the  streets,  reeking  with  filth  and 
contagion,  means  not  only  giving  him  a  bath  and  a  warning  to  staj-out  of  the 
gutter  and  keep  clean,  but  also  supplying  him  with  clean  clothes,  a  clean  bed 
with  plenty  of  good  food  in  sanitary  surroundings,  so  does  the  mental  and 
moial  reformation  and  the  practical  education  and  training  of  the  juvenile 
delinquents  demand  their  removal  from  the  physical  and  moral  filth  and  con- 
tagion, from  the  evil  influences  and  social  conditions  of  their  surroundings  to 
a  favorably  situated  rural  institute,  where  surrounded  by  the  most  whole- 
some and  stimulating  influences  their  mental  and  physical  energies  shall  be 
kept  fully  employed. 

The  City  of  Chicago  and  its  environs  furnishes  a  vast  constituency  and  a 
needy  and  sadly  neglected  one,  for  a  rural  industrial  institute.  Death  and 
misfortune,  thriftlessness.  dissipation  and  crime  leave  thousands  of  children 
homeless  every  year.  By  those  familiar  with  the  facts  it  is  estimated  that 
there  are  nearly  ten  thousand  homeless  boj-s  in  Chicago.  These  boys  have 
never  had  a  chance  to  do  well.  The  force  of  circumstances  almost  inevitably 
leads  them  into  evil. 

Experience  shows  that  such  boys  are  as  capable  of  receiving  instruction 
and  training  for  usefulness  as  the  average  of  more  fortunate  youth. 

Noble  efforts  are  being  made  to  rescue  the  moral  and  physical  wrecks  from 
the  cess  pools  and  plague  spots  in  the  congested  poverty  stricken  quarters  in 
all  our  great  cities,  but  almost  nothing  is  being  done  toward  removing  the 
youth  away  out  of  the  reach  of  the  contagion  prevalent  there.  Pounds  of 
cure  are  being  faithfully  used  where  ounces  of  prevention  would  be  many- 
fold  cheaper  and  tenfold  more  effective.    How  vastly   would  the  saving  in- 
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fluence  of'"Hull  House,"  "Chicago  Commons"  and  like  institutions  be  multi- 
plied if  they  could  take  their  dependency  away  out  of  the  physical  and  moral 
filth  and  contag:ion  of  the  city,  to  the  {?reen  fields  and  into  the  wholesome,  in- 
vigorating atmosphere  and  stimulating  influences  of  rural  home  and  school 
life. 

In  general  it  maybe  said  that  the  best  place  in  which  to  bring  up  a  boy  is  in 
a  comfortable,  well  ordered  rural  home,  in  which  home  influence  and  training 
are  supplemented  by  the  special  education  and  training  given  in  a  modern  rural 
school.  The  rural  institute,  in  which  scores  and  even  hundreds  of  boys  may 
be  trained  at  the  least  cost,  is  the  best  substitute  for  the  modern  rural  home. 

The  character  of  education  and  training  which  should  be  provided  as  most 
desirable  and  valuable  is  a  question  which  is  demanding  the  attention  of 
thinking  men  everywhere.  Practical  men  everywhere  agree  that  any  educa- 
tion which  increases  the  individual  wants  without  giving  the  ability  to  supply 
those  increased  wants  is  a  mistake  and  a  failure. 

Practical  men  recognize  the  fact  that  nine-tenths  of  the  world's  work  is  of 
the  commonplace  sort  and  that  it  is  very  important  that  nine-tenths  of  the 
people  be  trained  to  do  commonplace  work  well.  Experience  has  clearly 
shown  that  any  system  of  public  education  that  fails  to  recognize  the  interde- 
pendence and  equal  importance  of  mental  discipline,  Christian  nurture  and 
industrial  training  in  producing  intelligent,  self-reliant  citizenship,  is  funda- 
mentally defective  and  unworthy  of  public  support. 

Already  a  few  of  the  most  progressive  and  practical  educators  have  risen 
above  the  traditional,  the  one-sided  and  authoritative  education  so  universally 
prevalent  in  our  public  schools,  in  which  the  study  of  books  alone  is  required 
and  have  adopted  a  method  which  includes  suitable  instruction  and  training 
for  the  common  duties  of  life.  But,  with  comparatively  few  exceptions,  even 
the  most  advanced  and  practical  educators  in  this  country  have  gone  no  fur- 
ther than  to  provide  for  such  instruction  and  training  as  may  be  given  in  a 
school  building  or  a  shop  for  manual  training. 

Manual  training,  when  limited  to  the  instruction  given  in  a  school,  shop  or 
factory  influences  the  youth  toward  entering  the  trades;  or  if  given  in  a 
school  of  engineering,  architecture  or  design,  it  qualifies  them  for  and  in- 
fluences them  toward  entering  the  professions.  The  trades  and  professions 
are  overcrowded  with  men  seeking  employment  in  urban  occupations.  Fur- 
ther additions  mean  a  lowering  of  wages,  and  in  times  of  business  depres-, 
sion  and  labor  disturbances  more  enforced  idleness  and  want. 

Manual  training,  when  broadened  into  a  comprehensive  well-balanced  cur- 
riculum, including  technical  and  practical  instruction  and  training  in  modern 
methods  in  agriculture,  horticulture,  the  various  branches  of  animal  husban- 
dry, dairy  and  creamery  work,  etc.,  etc.,  will  create  a  respect  and  a  desire 
for  and  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  advantages  of  rural  life,  and  will 
have  a  tendency  to  check  urban  growth,  one  of  the  most  striking  and  alarm- 
ing features  of  our  modern  civilization. 

The  experience  of  the  writer,  formerly  the  director  of  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful state  schools  of  agriculture,  convinces  him  of  the  wisdom  and  feasi- 
bility of  a  plan  which  provides  for  the  removal  of  delinquent  and  homeless 
boys  from  the  streets  of  the  city  and  placing  them  in  a  rural  institute,  where 
under  home  influence  and  restraint  they  may  be  given  a  good  English  educa- 
tion, together  with  such  technical  and  practical  education  and  training  in 
modern  husbandry  as  will  qualify  them  for  expert  service  as  agriculturists, 
horticulturists,  stock  breeders  and  feeders,  dairy  and  creamery  men,  etc.,  and 
for  intelligent  leadership  in  rural  communities. 

This  plan  contemplates  the  purchase  of  250  or  300  acres  of  good  land  within 
twenty-five  miles  of  the  city,  favorably  located  as  to  healthfulness  and  con- 
venience to  a  station  on  a  railway  affording  easy  communication  with  the  city. 
Experience  has  shown  that  the  cottage  plan  of  dormitory,  in  which  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  boys  live  as  a  family,  presided  over  by  a  teacher  and  under  the 
care  of  a  matron,  with  one  centrally  located  dining  room  and  kitchen,  posses- 
ses advantages  such  as  warrant  its  adoption. 
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In  addition  to  the  buildings  required  for  recitation  rooms,  laboratories,  li- 
brary, Hsserablj'  room  and  director's  residence,  barns  should  be  provided  for 
all  kinds  of  domestic  animals,  for  the  horses  used  in  cultivating  the  land  and 
in  harvpstingr  the  crops,  for  the  cattle,  sheep,  pigs  and  poultry  used  in  teach- 
ing and  illustrating  the  principles  and  practice  in  breeding  and  feeding  and 
in  dairy  and  creamery  work.  There  should  be  a  thoroughlj'  equipped  cream- 
ery, in  which  the  boys  may  be  taught  how  to  make  butter  and  cheese  by  the 
modern  methods.  A  greenhouse  should  be  built  for  practice  in  propagating, 
budding  and  grafting,  and  for  the  study  of  plant  growth.  Poultry  houses 
would  be  needed  for  keeping  fowls  for  purposes  of  instruction  and  also  as  a 
source  of  food  supply.  A  carpenter  shop  should  form  a  part  of  the  educa- 
tional equipment,  in  which  the  boys  should  be  given  a  course  in  manual  train- 
ing, such  as  is  needed  to  make  them  skillful  in  the  use  of  tools  when  making 
repairs  or  convenient  fixtures  and  labor-saving  devices. 

This  plan  for  a  rural  institute  provides  not  only  for  giving  the  boys  a  good 
English  course  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  history,  English 
composition,  chemistry,  elementary  botany,  physics,  civics,  etc.,  but  also  pro- 
vides for  a  thorough  course  of  instruction  in  the  various  branches  of  rural  art, 
and  the  course  of  industrial  training  is  so  arranged  that  actual  practice  keeps 
pace  with  the  technical  instruction  in  every  line  of  study. 

In  the  department  of  general  agriculture  the  boys  should  be  taught  how  to 
prepare  the  soil  and  plant  the  seeds,  how  to  till  and  harvest  the  crops,  about 
the  quality  and  adaptability  of  soils,  the  rotation  of  crops,  about  how  to  drain 
land,  the  (juality  and  application  of  fertilizers,  the  use  and  care  of  all  kinds 
of  agricultural  implements  and  machinerj^,  etc. 

In  the  horticultural  department  the  boys  should  be  taught  the  planting, 
budding,  grafting,  pruning  and  care  of  trees  and  vines,  the  right  kind  of  soil, 
location  and  exposure  for  the  different  kinds  of  fruit  trees,  vines  and  shrubs; 
the  study  of  injurious  insects  and  the  making  and  application  of  insecticides, 
something  of  landscaping  and  vegetable  gardening,  together  with  the  propa- 
gation of  plants  and  flowers  and  the  practical  features  of  greenhouse  work, etc. 

In  the  department  of  animal  husbandry  the  boys  should  be  taught  the  origin 
and  history  of  the  different  breeds  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  swine  and  fowls, 
the  application  of  the  principles  of  heredity  in  breeding  animals  for  draft,  for 
speed,  for  beef  or  for  producing  milk,  for  great  size  or  for  early  maturity,  for 
producing  the  most  and  the  best  mutton  or  wool,  the  successful  crossing  of 
different  breeds,  the  fixing  and  intensifying  of  ancestral  traits  and  character- 
istics, etc..  together  with  compounding  rations  for  work  animals,  or  for  mak- 
ing growth  or  fat,  or  for  producing  milk. 

In  the  veterinary  department,  study  of  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  do- 
mestic animals,  the  sanitary  arrangement  of  stables,  together  with  the  study 
of  the  nature,  treatment  and  remedies  for  the  common  diseases  of  domestic 
animals,  etc. 

In  the  dairy  department  the  boys  should  be  taught  to  milk  and  how  to  care 
for  milk,  testing  milk  and  cream,  the  technical  and  practical  features  of  but- 
ter and  fheesemaking,  the  care  and  use  of  dairy  and  creamery  machinery 
used  in  making  butter  and  cheese  by  all  modern  methods,  how  to  judge  the 
quality  of  dairy  products  and  prepare  the  same  for  market. 

In  the  manual  training,  learning  to  draw  plans  for  ordinary  farm  buildings 
and  estimating  the  cost,  sufficient  practice  with  tools  to  be  able  to  build  an 
addition  to  a  plain  house  or  barn,  to  make  repairs  and  to  make  and  hang  a 
gate.  etc. 

The  experience  of  the  writer  proves  that  the  school  life  and  duties  in  such 
a  rural  institute  are  very  fascinating  to  boys,  and  this  plan  for  making  their 
school  life  educative  and  their  education  lifelike,  contains  the  secret  of  how 
irrepressible,  inquisitive,  imitative  boys  maj'  be  led  into  the  habit  of  being 
men. 

A  German  proverb  teaches  that  "whatever  we  would  introduce  into  our 
national  life  we  must  first  introduce  into  our  schools."  The  United  States 
being  tha  foremost  agricultural  country  in  the  world,  technical  instruction 
and  scientific  training  in  agriculture  ought  to  have  been  given  the  prominent 
place  in  our  public  schools. 
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A  former  United  States  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  his  annual  report  said: 
""It  maj'  be  broadly  stated  that  upon  the  productiveness  of  our  agriculture 
and  the  prosperity-  of  our  farmers  the  entire  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  na- 
tion depends.  That  art  upon  which  a  thousand  millions  of  men  are  dependent 
for  their  sustenance,  and  two  hundred  millions  of  men  expend  their  daily 
toil,  must  be  the  most  important  of  all,  the  parent  of  all  the  other  arts.  In 
every  country  then  and  at  every  period  the  investigation  and  teaching  of  the 
principles  and  methods  on  which  the  rational  practice  of  this  art  is  founded 
and  made  serviceable  to  men,  ought  to  have  commanded  the  principal  atten- 
tion of  the- greatest  minds." 

Rabbi  Judah,  the  great  teacher  of  the  Hebrews,  has  left  us  the  following 
maxim:  "He  who  teaches  not  his  son  a  trade  doth  the  same  as  though  he 
taught  him  to  be  a  thief." 

In  a  rural  institute,  while  the  delinquent  and  homeless  boys  are  being  edu- 
cated, thej'^  are  also  in  a  natural  and  lifelike  way  being  taught  a  trade  or  pro- 
fession. They  are  being  led  into  the  habit  of  being  men  by  having  their  in- 
terest centered  upon  and  their  time  and  energies  employed  in  the  occupations 
of  men.  And  the  best  of  all  is,  they  are  educated  away  from  any  desire  to 
return  to  the  environment  from  which  they  came,  and  the  profession  they 
have  been  taught  qualifies  them  for  valuable  service  for  which  the  demand 
far  exceeds  the  supply. 

It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  mention  that  during  the  past  years  of  business  depres- 
sion when  tens  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  skilled  in  urban  pursuits 
have  been  living  in  enforced  idleness  and  want,  the  demand  for  men  trained 
for  skillful  service  in  the  rural  occupations  has  always  been  double  the  sup- 
ply- 

The  product  of  such  an  institute  would  be  young  men  whose  education 
-would  be  such  as  to  make  them  self-reliant  and  self-supporting,  into  whose 
life  and  character  have  been  incorporated  the  principles  of  morality,  diligence 
and  right  living,  welcomed  and  valued  members  of  the  best  families,  leaders 
in  the  social  and  business  life  in  rural  communities. 

Such  an  institute  would  be  to  a  large  extent  self-supporting.  As  part  of 
their  education  the  boys  would  do  the  work  of  plowing,  planting,  cultivating, 
harvesting  and  feeding  the  grain  and  forage  crops  and  caring  for  the  domes- 
tic animals  used  in  illustration,  and  furnishing  meat,  poultry  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts for  their  own  use.  The  boys  would  also  raise  the  small  fruits  and  vege- 
tables and  do  the  janitor  work  and  much  of  the  work  in  the  kitchen,  dining 
room,  laundry  and  dormitories. 

Doubtless  both  the  city  and  county  would  make  liberal  appropriations  for 
its  support  and  hundreds  of  practical  men  and  women,  and  scores  of  churches, 
Sunday  schools,  social  clubs  and  benevolent  societies  would  take  scholarships 
providing  for  the  cost  of  maintaining  a  boj^  in  the  institute  while  receiving  a 
practical  education.  The  experience  of  the  writer  attests  the  belief  that  such 
an  institute  with  such  a  constituency  would  receive  the  active  sympathy  and 
Kiordial  support  of  all  generous  people  who  believe  in  helping  others  to  help 
themselves. 

Mindful  of  the  responsibility  which  attaches  to  the  possession  of  wealth,  with 
a  desire  to  help  their  fellows,  men  and  women  in  Chicago  have  given  millions 
of.  dollars  for  institutes  of  art,  science  and  technology  and  for  manual  train- 
ing in  mechanic  art,  and  millions  more  for  what  is  called  "higher  education." 

These  institutes  of  art  and  technology  and  these  schools  of  mechanic  art 
educate  the  youth  awaj'  from  rural  life  and  fit  them  for  urban  occupations 
only.  To  the  extent  of  their  influence  they  each  contribute  to  the  evil  we  de- 
plore, namely,  the  congestion  of  population  in  cities. 

A  distinguishing  feature  of  educational  development,  both  public  and  pri- 
vate, is  the  discrimination  in  favor  of  so-called  "higher  education."  School 
boards  make  liberal  use  of  the  public  money  in  providing  high  schools  with 
high-priced  teachers  and  equipment,  providing  high-priced  education  for  a 
meager  patronage,  while  no  provision  is  made  for  industrial  training. 
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Frequent  bequests  of  hundreds  of  thousands,  even  millions  of  dollars  are 

ffiven  by  the  patrons  of  higher  education  for  founding  and  endowing  college 
ibraries  and  universities,  but  the  founding  and  endowing  of  a  school  suited 
to  the  education  and  training  of  youth  for  skillful  service  in  rural  industrial 
lines,  is  a  feature  of  benevolence  noteworthy  because  of  its  rarity.  The 
trend  of  educational  growth  and  patronage  has  been  and  now  is  toward  the 
ornamental  and  superficial,  to  the  neglect  and  disregard  of  the  useful  and 
practical. 

The  first  time  Mr.  Roekefelller  visited  the  University  of  Chicago  was  after 
he  had  civen  to  it  the  sum  of  $4,000,000.  At  that  time  the  writer  heard  his 
address  before  the  convocation  of  officers  and  students  in  which  he  said:  "A 
few  years  ago  President  Harper  took  me  into  partnership  with  him.  He  was 
to  furnish  the  experience  and  I  the  most  of  the  monej-.  Now  that  1  have 
come  and  looked  over  the  university  I  am  surprised  that  so  much  good  work 
has  been  done,  that  the  present  is  so  prosperous  and  that  the  future  looks 
so  bright.  This  is  the  best  investment  that  I  ever  made."  Doubtless  the 
thought  uppermost  in  his  mind  was  that  of  all  the  investments  he  had  made^ 
this  gav^e  him  the  greatest  personal  satisfaction,  this  would  be  the  most  help- 
ful to  others,  this  the  most  enduring.  Doubtless  he  felt  that  when  the  great 
commercial  and  productive  enterprises  wilh  which  he  had  long  been  associa- 
ted should  be  superseded  and  forgotten,  this  university  would  remain  as  his 
memorial  throughout  many  future  generations.  But,  with  others,  we  could 
not  but  feel  that  however  worthy  a  thing  it  is  to  promote  the  cause  of  higher 
education,  this  liberal  patron  would  rightfully  be  held  in  higher  estimation, 
both  in  the  present  and  the  future,  if  one-half  his  gifts  had  been  given,  as 
Holland  said,  "to  those  who  need  it  most,"  for  providing  practical  education 
and  training  for  those  who  need  help  to  enable  them  to  help  themselves. 

Having  the  general  improvement  of  our  citizenship,  the  prosperity  and 
happiness  of  our  people  and  the  permanence  of  our  free  institutions  as  the 
end  in  view,  the  lavish  expenditure  of  money  for  so-called  "higher  education" 
while  neglecting  to  provide  the  training  essential  to  self  reliance  and  self 
help,  may  be  likened  to  free  expenditure  in  ornamentation  with  scant  outlay 
upon  the  foundation.  The  ornamental  adds  little  to  utility  and  permanence. 
Besides  only  four  per  cent  of  those  who  enter  our  public  schools  ever  reach 
the  high  school  or  academy  and  fewer  still  the  university. 

The  whole  fabric  of  society  rests  upon  the  industrial  pursuits,  and  the  time 
has  fully  come  when  due  prominence  must  be  given  to  industrial  education, 
for  with  the  growing  diversity  of  human  industry  it  is  already  evident  that, 
only  intelligence,  supplemented  by  training  and  skill,  will  be  able  to  find 
profitable  employment. 

Practical  men  and  women  are  learning  to  discriminate  between  the  superficial 
and  ornamental  and  the  practical  and  useful  and  to  insist  upon  such  reforms 
in  educational  methods  as  are  essential  to  fit  men  and  women  for  doing  the 
world's  work.  They  are  learning  that  there  is  no  higher  or  more  important 
education  than  the  sort  which  qualifies  men  and  women  to  meet  the  urgent 
demand  for  men  who  can  do. 

The  founding  and  endowing  of  a  rural  institute  in  which  delinquents  and 
worthy  and  dependent  boys,  taken  from  the  temptations  of  a  great  city  and 
placed  under  Christian  home  influence,  may  be  trained  for  usefulness  and 
leadership  in  rural  communities  presents  an  opportunity  such  as  seldom 
comes  to  one  who  has  the  highest  and  worthiest  of  all  aspirations,  the  pur- 
pose to  serve  to  the  extent  of  his  ability  his  own  and  future  generations,  and 
to  leave  an  enduring  memorial  which  shall  have  a  potent  influence  for  good 
to  the  outmost  bound  of  that  influence.  Within  the  whole  range  of  educa- 
tional effort  nothing  is  so  urgently  needed,  and  nowhere  is  presented  an  op- 
portunity so  sure  of  realizing  the  most  valuable  and  permanent  results. 

Opportunities  are  the  greatest  of  God's  blessings  if  the  opportunities  are 
wisely  improved.     Opportunity  is  for  today.     Tomorrow  may  be  too  late. 

All  the  world  loves  that  best  and  truest  of  all  helpers,  him  who  helps  others- 
to  help  themselves.     He  is  the  wisest  helper  who  helps  in  time. 
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In  the  Illinois  State  Reformatory  at  Pontiac  are  confined  fifteen  hundred 
young  criminals,  nearly  all  of  whom  could  have  been  saved  if  they  had  been 
rescued  in  time,  and  trained  in  a  rural  industrial  institute. 

There  are  hundreds  of  delinquents  in  the  custody  of  the  Juvenile  Court. 
There  are  thousands  of  pi-omisirig  boys  on  the  streets  of  Chicago,  strangers 
to  the  saving  influences  of  home.  These  boys  are  sorely  tempted.  Shall  they 
be  saved  or  shall  they  be  permitted  to  find  their  way  to  the  Bridewell,  and 
then  to  Pontiac,  and  then  to  Joliet? 

They  may  be  saved.  This  pamphlet  tells  how.  The  old  are  worth  saving. 
The  youth  must  be  saved;  they  are  the  hope  of  the  future. 

What  Chicago  most  needs  is  a  life-saving  station,  a  rural  institute  in  which 
delinquent  and  homeless  boys  may  be  saved  and  trained  for  usefulness. 

Vice-President  Jewell— The  very  able  and  instructive  address  of 
Judge  Tuthill  will  be  followed  by  Judge  Staley  on  "The  Value  of  the 
Law  for  Other  Counties  and  Extension  of  its  Operation."  I  now 
have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  to  you  Judge  Staley. 

VALUE  OF  THE  LAW  FOR   OTHER  COUNTRIES    AND    EXTENSION  OF  ITS   OPERA- 
TION. 

By  Hon.  C.  C.  Staley,  County  Judge,  Champaign  County. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  It  was  with  a  great  deal  of  re- 
luctance that  I  finally  consented  to  talk  a  little  while  to  this  conference  this^ 
afternoon,  because,  as  my  friend  Jewell  said  at  the  outset,  I  was  very  busily 
engaged  in  trying  to  help  save  the  country,  and  the  additional  fact  that  the 
work  of  my  court  was  coming  on  immediately  led  me  to  think  that  I  ought 
not  to  consent  to  speak  to  this  gathering  this  afternoon.  However,  I  finally 
decided  that  I  would  talk  a  little  while. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  in  this  most  excellent  paper  by  Judge  Tuthill.  he  has 
said  a  great  deal  of  what  I  had  expected  to  say,  especially  in  telling  you  more 
particularly  about  the  law  itself.  It  will  be  your  good  fortune,  therefore  to  get 
away  much  sooner  on  that  account.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  no  question 
of  greater  importance  in  the  great  domain  of  public  charities  than  the  one 
we  are  considering  here  this  afternoon,  because  it  relates  to  the  public  gen- 
erally and  to  a  class  to  whom  the  state  is  paying  much  attention  in  the  way 
of  caring  for  them.  This  class  constitutes  all  those  whom  the  parents  or  rel- 
atives do  not  take  care  of,  or  have  not  the  ability  to  manage  or  control. 
The  great  problem  of  how  to  get  hold  of  these  boys  and  girls  without  first 
running  them  through  our  justice  courts  and  county  jails  where  they  must 
come  in  contact  with  those  who  are  steeped  in  crime,  is  in  a  large  measure 
solved  by  this  law,  the  enactment  of  which  is  largely  due  to  this  conference. 
Under  this  law  these  children  are  taken  care  of  by  the  strong  arm  of  the 
State  before  they  are  run  through  these  prisons  and  jails.  This  law  extends 
a  helping  hand  to  them.  The  results  show  conclusively  the  utility  of  this 
law  and  emphasize  the  necessity  of  its  extension  to  all  parts  of  the  State. 
I  take  it  that  the  policy  of  this  law  is  getting  control  of  these  classes  by  some 
legal  method  and  so  disposing  of  them  that  they  will  grow  up  to  be  honorable 
men  and  women,  self-supporting  and  loyal  citizens,  who  will  in  the  end  re- 
fleet  credit  upon  themselves  and  upon  fhe  great  commonwealth  that  is  doing 
so  much  for  them.  I  thought  I  would  read  from  the  statutes  who  these 
classes  are.  but  Judge  Tuthill  has  told  you  better  than  could  I  who  they  are. 
However,  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  two  or  three  provisions  of  the  law 
to  which  he  did  not  refer,  and  comment  upon  them  a  little. 

Of  course,  in  the  outside  counties,  we  do  not  have  great  numbers  of  these 
children  to  deal  with  like  they  do  in  large  cities,  and  our  experience  is  very 
limited.  I  do  not  think  1  have  had  more  than  half  a  dozen  of  the  dependent 
class  brought  before  me,  but  I  have  had  a  great  many  delinquents;  not  as 
delinquents  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  law,  but  a  class  who  have  been  brought 
before  me  upon  information  for   violating   some  of  the  city  ordinances,  who 
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desired  to  plead  guilty  in  order  to  get  out  o£  jail.  I  want  to  speak  to  you 
concernin<?  tliis  delimjueut  class.  I  meau  those  who  have  beea  sentenced  to 
the  county  jail  for  violating:  the  city  law  or  ordinances.  Seven  oreighc  years 
ajro,  in  studying  this  matter,  1  felt  as  all  men  must  feel  who  are  dealing  with 
such  a  class  of  children,  that  it  is  not  the  be.it  thing  to  keep  them  confined  in 
the  jails  or  to  impose  such  penalties  as  the  law  provides,  to  such  such  an  ex- 
tent as  will  lead  them  to  believe  they  are  being  prosecuted.  So  in  many 
instances  where  1  have  had  boys  and  girls  of  the  delinquent  class  who  have 
plead  guilty  to  the  charges,  I  have  done  as  my  duty  required,  imposed  the 
fine  upon  them  and  sentenced  them  to  imprisonment.  But  after  doing  so  I 
have  thought  there  was  a  better  way  of  taking  care  of  them  than  keeping 
them  in  jail,  so  I  adopted  the  method  of  having  our  sheriff  go  out  and  look 
after  this  class  of  boys  and  girls  and  find  out  what  he  could  about  them. 
Also  to  inform  the  court  of  their  behavior  while  in  jail.  After  leaving  them 
in  jail  for  a  day  or  so  1  have  had  them  brought  back  into  the  court  and 
have  tried  to  impress  upon  them  the  fact  that  in  this  country  of  ours  they 
have  as  much  right  and  liberty  as  any  class  of  boys  and  girls,  and  that  they 
can  make  men  and  women  out  of  themselves  if  they  will.  In  most  instances 
when  you  talk  to  these  boys  and  girls  who  have  been  committed  to  prison 
for  the  first  time,  you  can  tell  whethei  they  have  any  desire  to  rnake  men 
and  women  out  of  themselves;  and  after  a  heart  to  heart  talk  with  these 
children  I  have  asked  them  if  they  would  like  to  have  an  opportunity  to  go 
out  and  try  to  make  men  and  women  out  of  themselves.  The  response  has 
come  back  almost  every  time,  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  that  they  would  be 
glad.  Then  I  have  said  to  them  you  shall  have  the  opportunity,  and  that  if 
you  think  you  can  go  to  your  homes  and  be  good  boys  and  girls,  I  will  give 
you  the  opportunity  to  do  so.  I  have  taken  the  liberty,  which  1  think  every 
man  ought  to  under  such  conditions,  of  suspending  sentence  and  fine  during 
good  behavior  and  of  permitting  the  boys  and  girls  to  go  home,  but  inform- 
ing them  that  the  suspension  of  the  fine  was  only  during  good  behavior  and 
that  any  time  they  were  found  violating  the  law  the  sheriff  would  be  sent  for 
them  and  they  would  be  brought  back  to  jail  thera  to  remain  until  their 
sentence  was  served  out  or  they  had  paid  their  fine.  At  least  90  per  cent  of 
this  class  that  I  have  paroled  out  in  this  way  have  gone  away  never  to  be  re- 
turned, and  so  far  as  the  court  has  been  able  to  find  out  they  have  been  con- 
ducting themselves  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  good  citizens.  So  much  for 
the  delinquent  phase  of  this  law. 

The  law  provides  a  method  for  getting  hold  of  these  children  and  for  dis- 
posing of  them.  Any  reputable  citizen  can  make  complaint  and  come  into 
court  by  petition,  setting  up  the  necessary  facts  in  order  to  give  the  court 
jurisdiction,  and  then  these  children  are  brought  into  court  as  Judge  Tuthill 
has  told  you.  The  statute  provides  that  those  who  have  charge  of  thera  may 
be  brought  in  by  summons.  If  they  fail  to  respond,  then  a  warrant  may  be 
issued  and  the  children  brought  in  in  this  way.  After  a  fair  and  impartial 
hearing  disposition  is  to  be  made  under  the  statute.  Of  course,  the  intention 
is  to  dispose  of  them  for  their  best  interests  and  for  the  good  of  society. 
But,  as  the  judge  has  intimated,  the  court  is  hampered  a  great  deal  in  mak- 
ing the  best  disposition  of  them.  I  have  thought  that  the  law  should  be  so 
amended  that  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  proper  authorities  to  provide  suitable 
places  for  these  children  and  then  the  court  will  not  be  so  hampered.  Then, 
too,  I  have  thought  of  another  very  important  phase  of  this  law,  which  is  pro- 
vision for  the  appoiutm'int  of  probation  otiicers.  With  what  little  experience 
I  have  had  along  this  line  1  have  not  iTeen  able  to  find  out  how  it  is  possible 
to  compel  these  men  and  women  to  serve  in  this  capacity.  If  it  is  possible,  I 
would  like  to  be  informed  of  it.  Ot  course,  there  are  men  and  women  willing 
to  do  this  service  in  large  cities  where  they  have  means  and  ability,  but  they 
are  not  to  be  found  every  day  in  our  small  counties.  Now,  why  not  propose 
an  amendment  to  this  law  and  have  a  public  guardian  appointed;  have  an 
amendment  to  this  law  which  shall  provide  for  the  appointment  of  a  public 
guardian  whose  duty  it  shall  l)e  to  take  the  custody  and  control  of  these  chil- 
dren and  try  to  find  suitable  homes  for  them,  and  whosliouKlbe  compensated 
for  his  time  and  trouble.  If  tliis  is  a  good  cause  and  worthy  the  thought  of 
the  best  people  of  the  State,  then  why  should  we  not  have  legislative  enact- 
ment intended  to  carry  out  its  purposes? 
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The  statute  provides  for  the  commitment  of  these  children  by  the  courts  to 
an  accredited  institution — to  such  institutions  as  are  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  this  State  and  ai-e  accredited  ones.  But  it  makes  no  provision  what- 
ever for  the  giving  notice  of  the  board  of  supervisors  of  the  county  or  any 
county  authority,  as  to  who  shall  be  brought  into  court  and  have  tbe  right  to 
defend,  or  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  defend.  That  matter  is  left  out  entirely. 
In  all  the  other  statutes  which  provide  for  sending  children  to  the  institutions, 
provision  of  this  kind  is  made.  No  such  provision  is  made  in  this  statute, 
and  if  we  want  to  send  children  to  these  institutions  there  is  no  means  where- 
by the  court  may  commit  them  and  have  their  expenses  paid.  The  law  is 
practically  made  null  and  void  and  should  be  amended  in  this  respect. 

I  have  thought  further  along  this  line.  This  is  one  of  the  most  important 
of  our  public  laws.  There  is  no  department  of  more  importance  to  the  State. 
If  these  dependent,  neglected  and  delinquent  children  are  worthy  of  being 
taken  care  of,  then  why  should  not  the  State  provide  a  temporary  home  at 
least  for  them,  to  which  they  can  be  committed  by  order  of  the  court?  This 
home  should  be  well  managed  and  equipped  and  have  a  competent  superin- 
tendent in  charge  to  find  suitable  homes  for  them  in  private  families. 
Why  should  not  that  be  done?  If  this  is  done  and  a  home  is  provided  for,  it 
should  be  located  at  a  distance  from  any  city,  town  or  village,  and  then  let 
the  superintendent  find  good  homes  for  those  committed  to  his  care.  If  these 
children  have  to  earn  a  living  it  is  all  the  better  for  them.  When  we  can  get 
an  appropriation  for  a  home  of  this  kind,  then  we  will  get  good  government 
in  this  country  and  net  before.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  State  ought  to  do  this. 
These  children  ought  to  be  taught  to  work  and  they  ought  to  be  taught  in  a 
school.  It  does  not  degrade  any  boy  to  put  him  to  work.  We  all  know  some- 
thing about  labor  and  learning.  It  is  no  disgrace  for  any  man  or  woman  to 
have  to  work.  I  know  something  about  it  myself.  I  was  brought  up  on  a 
farm  and  was  taught  to  plow  and  hoe  and  plant  and  reap  and  had  my  early 
education  along  those  lines.  I  have  never  forgotten  it  and  hope  I  never  shall. 
After  I  received  my  early  education  on  the  farm  I  came  back  here  to  this  in- 
stitution and  was  further  educated.  Labor  and  learning  go  together,  and  to 
labor  is  no  degradation  to  any  man.  If  we  are  going  to  preserve  the  integrity 
and  the  morals  of  this  great  country  of  ours  we  have  to  do  it  by  looking 
after  these  classes  I  have  mentioned.  It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
one  of  the  most  serious  problems  that  confronts  us  today  is  what  to  do  with 
this  class  of  children.  We  cannot  help  to  successfully  meet  this  great  prob- 
lem if  we  let  this  great  army  of  children  be  raised  in  the  laps  of  idleness  and 
crime.  The  State  can  take  care  of  them.  We  have  one  of,  if  not  the  great- 
est State  in  the  Union.  Her  resources  we  cannot  measure,  and  none  of  us 
can  compute  her  wealth.  We  have  great  educational  institutions  throughout 
the  State  that  are  sending  out  each  year  large  classes  of  students  who  are 
playing  an  important  part  in  our  advanced  civilization.  If  we  can  use  these 
resources  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  have  an  institution  for  taking 
care  of  these  classes.  Such  action  would  command  the  admiration  of  the 
states  which  surround  us. 

One  word  more.  This  is  not  a  question  of  saving  these  children  from  phys- 
ical wrecks.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  great  question  of  the  hour,  the  para- 
mount question,  is  the  saving  of  the  immortal  souls  of  these  children.  It  is 
not  the  expense  of  saving  them  physically  that  must  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion, but  it  is  the  question  of  saving  the  immortal  soul.  No  one  can  question 
this.  By  the  opei'ation  of  this  law  if  we  cannot  only  gather  in  these  children 
and  make  good  citizens  of  them,  but  if  we  can  fix  the  destination  of  the  soul, 
then  who  is  there  among  us  that  will  complain  of  the  expense  to  the  State  in 
its  enforcement?    I  thank  you  for  your  attention. 

Vice-President  Jewell — The  discussion  will  be  opened  by  Mr.  LaMonte,  of 
Chicago,  whom  I  now  have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  to  you. 

DISCUSSION. 

By  Mr.  William  O.  LaMonte,  Clerk  of  the  Juvenile  Court,  Chicagro. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:— I  shall  speak  first  on  the  im- 
portance of  a  sufiicient  and  proper  record.  In  administering  this  benign  law 
the  court,  representing  the  people,  can  only  speak  by  its  record.    This  ought,. 
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of  course,  to  speak  the  truth.  It  also  must  speak  by  authority.  There 
are  no  presumptions  in  favor  of  the  jurisdiction  of  any  court  actini; 
under  this  law,  therefore  the  files  or  record  must  aflfirmatively  show  that 
the  act  has  been  strictly  complied  with.  (1.)  The  verified  petition  must  state 
facts  not  conclusions,  and  the  facts  must  be  such  that  if  proven  they  will 
bring  the  child  within  the  act  as  either  a  dependent,  neglected  or  delinquent 
child. 

If  the  child  is  to  go  to  either  ot  the  industrial  schools  such  facts  must  be 
stated  that  if  proven  will  bring  it  within  the  respective  act  creating  the  school. 

It  is  as  important  that  the  petition  should'contain  a  clear  and  distinct  state- 
ment of  the  facts  and  of  such  facts  as  if  proven  will  meet  the  statutory  re- 
quirements, as  that  the  evidence  introduced  should  prove  that  the  child  comes 
within  the  act. 

Proof  without  allegation  will  no  more  suffice  than  would  averment  without 
proof. 

Children  have  constitutional  rights,  whatever  may  be  our  view  as  to  sup- 
posed rights  of  parents.  One  is  the  right  to  "demand  the  nature  and  cause 
of  the  accusation."     (Art,  2,  Sec.  9,  Const.  111.) 

The  summons  or  notice  must  be,  and  be  served,  in  exact  conformity  to  the 
statutes. 

Unless  the  petition  and  notice  as  above  pointed  out  are  in  compliance  with 
the  statute,  even  though  the  court  might  have  jurisdiction  of  the  general  sub- 
ject matter,  it  would  have  no  power  to  render  a  valid  judgment  in  the  par- 
ticular case.    All  the  papers  filed  in  a  case  become  a  part  of  the  record.     (2) 

The  court  can  only  determine  the  legal  effect  of  a  judgment  from  an  inspec- 
tion of  a  whole  record.     (3^ 

The  proceedings  under  this  act  in  many  cases  fixes  the  status  of  human 
beings  forever  and  should  follow  the  forms  of  law. 

A  sufficient  and  proper  record  has  ever  been  deemed  important  especially 
since  the  Norman  Conquest,  when  the  practice  of  making  records  was  begun 
in  our  system  of  law.  That  the  Romans  required  it  was  evident  from  the 
trouble  Festus  and  Agrippa  were  in  when  Paul  appealed  to  Caesar  and  there 
was  "no  certain  thing  to  write."     (4) 

Carelessness  in  respect  to  court  records  is  crime. 

In  taking  children  from  unworthy  parents  and  placing  them  in  suitable 
family  homes  the  record  becomes  very  essential  as  a  protection  to  the  foster 
parents  and  to  the  child  when  the  unworthy  parents  seek  to  regain  the  child. 

"Our  common  law  vests  in  the  parent  only  such  authority  as  is  conducive 
to  the  advantage  of  the  child,"  (5),  but  the  parents  should  be  stripped  of 
their  apparent  authority  and  control  only  by  strict  compliance  with  the  law 
and  the  record  should  so  clearly  show. 

This  act  properly  administered  throughout  the  State  will  make  the  juvenile 
courts  engines  to  batter  down  the  walls  of  the  citadels  of  crime.  They  will 
prevent  many  children  from  beginning  careers  of  crime.  No  cost  should  be 
spared  from  a  false  idea  of  economy. 

Crime  costs  more  in  the  United  States  every  year  than  the  value  of  the 
whole  wheat  crop  and  the  cotton  crop. 

In  Chicago  crime  costs  per  capita,  $7.00  per  year,  and  in  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois as  a  whole,  probably  $3.00  per  year  for  eacn  man,  woman  and  child. 

•'There  is  hardly  any  item  of  public  expenditure  that  is  not  directly  or  in- 
directly enlarged  by  reason  of  the  existence  of  crime,  or  that  would  not  be 
diminished  if  crime  could  be  exterminated."     (6.) 

The  Earl  of  Shaftsbury  in  a  report  to  parliament  stated  that  most  persons 
begin  careers  of  crime  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  sixteen. 


Notes.— (1)  Peacock  vs.  Bell.  1  Saund,  69;  Haywood  vs.  Collins,  60  111..  328.  (2)  Stevens 
vs.  Ernest.  80  111..  513.  (3^  Vail  vs.  Inglebart,  69  III.,  332.  (4)  Acts  25-26  (5)  Works  of 
James  Wilsnn,  Vol  2,  p.  327.  (6)  Euifone  Smith:  Coutrress  National  Prison  Association. 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  1900. 
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If  the  Juvenile  Court  caa  prevent  their  starting:  in  courses  of  crime  no  ex- 
penditure will  be  too  great.  No  matter  what  an  efficient  administration  of 
this  law  costs  it  is  wise  economy — a  good  investment. 

In  Cook  county  the  boys  paroled  to  probation  officers  last  year  would  have 
cost  the  county  or  city  enougfh  in  dieting  bills  alone  to  pay  twenty-five  wise 
helpful  probation  officers  a  good  salary,  and  no  one  can  compute  the  value  of 
their  services  to  the  State  by  reason  of  their  good  work  in  making  better  cit- 
izens or  preventing  the  boys  from  following  criminal  lives. 

The  work  ought  to  be  extended  into  all  counties.  This  is  painfully  appar- 
ent when  we  consider  that  in  the  State  Home  for  Female  Juvenile  Oflfenders 
at  Geneva  there  are  many  girls  very  young  sent  from  outside  counties  who 
ought  to  be  in  suitable  family  homes  or  the  industrial  schools. 

They  are  in  Geneva,  I  fear,  because  of  the  paltry  sordidness  of  their  county 
which  wanted  to  save  the  ten  dollars  per  month  it  would  have  to  pay  the 
school. 

I  admit  the  superintendent  and  the  good  women  assisting  her  make  this  in- 
stitution of  some  benefit  to  these  poor  girls,  but  it  is  certainly  true. 

"0,  never  yet  was  youths'  unstrengthened  mind 
Made  pure  by  herding  with  the  baser  kind." 

Vice-President  Jewell — Judge  Tuthill  informs  me  that  it  is  absohately  neces- 
sary that  he  be  in  Chicago  to-morrow  morning  and  that  he  will  be  compelled 
to  take  an  early  train  to  get  there.  Before  going  he  desires  lO  say  a  few 
words  further  upon  this  general  subject.  I  know  all  of  you  will  be  greatly 
interested  in  what  he  says. 

Judge  Tuthill — I  assume  that  everybody  in  this  room  wants  to  help  these 
children  all  they  can.  This  law  proceeded  from  this  organization  and  you 
know  all  the  facts.  You  know  from  what  you  have  heard  today,  and  I  trust 
you  can  but  know  the  necessity  for  certain  amendments.  They  are  vital. 
Tbere  was  a  meeting  not  long  ago  of  Judge  Hurd,  Mr.  Hurley  and  myself, 
and  we  considered  the  amendments  to  be  offered  at  the  next  session  of  the 
Legislature.  They  are  not  amendments  that  will  impose  great  expense  as  we 
are  not  asking  the  State  to  construct  any  new  buildings.  The  amendments 
that  we  shall  ask  for  will  be  but  as  a  drop  in  a  bucket  to  the  great  State  of 
Illinois  in  the  way  of  expense.  Now  I  ask  everybody  here  to  help  us.  I 
want  each  one  of  you  to  be  able  to  say  that  yoa  participated  in  this  great 
work.  I  think  every  one  of  you  will  feel  better  for  it.  The  boys  in  the  coun- 
try as  soon  as  they  get  bad  run  to  Chicago;  they  don't  stay  in  the  country. 
There  are  too  many  probation  officers  such  as  these  sheriffs  that  Judge 
Staiey  has  spoken  of,  and  these  bad  boys  get  on  the  train  and  steal  a  ride  into 
Chicago.  After  they  get  to  Chicago  they  have  to  be  cared  for.  All  that  we 
ask  you  to  do  is  to  go  to  every  member  of  the  Legislature  with  whom  you 
have  an  acquaintance  and  tell  him  ttiat  you  want  his  help  in  the  enactment 
of  these  amendments.  If  you  will  do  that  and  ask  your  friends  to  do  the 
same  it  will  help  more  than  you  can  tell. 

The  last  session  of  the  Legislature  deserves  great  credit  for  the  enactment 
of  what  is  known  as  the  Truant  School  Law.  This  law  makes  it  compulsory 
upon  the  Board  of  Education  of  Chicago  to  build  a  parental  school  in  which 
the  truant  children  may  be  kept.  That  law  is  now  being  carried  into  effect, 
a  very  able  superintendent  has  been  selected  and  buildings  are  being  put  up 
which  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  by  next  July. 

We  are  all  citizens  of  this  great  State  of  Lincoln,  Grant  and  Logan 
and  many  other  great  and  good  men,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  be  proud  to  hear 
it  said  that  this  school,  when  completed,  is  the  best  school  of  the  sort  in  the 
world.  Chicago  and  Illinois  will  have  occasion  to  be  proud  of  it.  Illinois  has 
started  in  this  work  with  hflr  standard  high  in  the  air.  We  have  got  the  best 
law  on  this  subject  in  the  United  States  now.  All  we  need  is  to  perfect  it. 
To  do  this  we  need  the  backing  of  this  organization.  We  know  that  Illinois 
has  a  burden  to  carry,  but  we  want  to  lighten  that  burden  as  much  as  pos- 
sible through  this  law.     We  must  have  a  greater  compensation  for  these  pro- 
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bation  oflBeers  who  shall  devote  their  whole  time  to  this  work.  Each  one  can 
look  after  from  75  to  100  boys  and  the  saving  to  the  community  will  be  twenty 
times  the  salaries  ot  the  officers.  That  is  the  most  important  amendment  we 
shall  ask.  We  want  to  take  these  children  when  they  are  j'ounf?  and  before 
they  have  been  indicted.  That  is  just  what  this  law  is  seeking:  to  avoid. 
The  State  has  sat  for  years  with  folded  arras  watching  these  boys  and  girls 
go  to  ruin.  It  has  known  that  an  explosion  would  follow  and  what  the  result 
would  be,  but  it  has  waited  until  a  crime  has  been  committed  before  it  has 
taken  any  action.  What  we  want  is  action  at  the  proper  moment.  You  who 
have  children  know  that  the  earliest  appearance  of  wrong  should  be  checked. 
A  moment  then  is  worth  a  year  afterwards.  We  want  to  be  a  parent  to  these 
children  and  we  want  the  State  to  exercise  its  duty  and  look  after  them,  thus 
saving  them  from  a  criminal  career.  The  object  of  this  law  is  for  the  State 
to  exercise  that  parental  care  that  every  parent  should  exercise  over  his  own 
child. 

Vice-President  Jewell — This  question  is  now  open  for  further  discussion. 
From  whom  shall  we  hear  next? 

Mr.  H.  H.  Hart,  Superintendent  Children's  Home  and  Aid  Society,  Chi- 
cago— 1  have  been  greatly  interested  in  these  talks  here  today.  The  ques- 
tion with  regard  to  the  amendment  of  the  law  reminds  us  that  this  law  has 
been  amended.  It  was  amended  by  the  legislature  in  its  closing  hours  by 
eliminating  every  item  of  expense  in  carrying  it  out.  It  is  necessary  that 
there  should  be  provision  for  the  payment  of  these  probation  officers,  al- 
though I  do  not  teel  that  the  absence  of  this  provision  has  been  a  menace  to 
the  law  up  to  the  present  time.  Even  today  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts, 
where  this  plan  has  been  fully  developed,  the  Boston  Children's  Aid  Society 
furnishes  probation  officers  at  its  own  expense.  I  want  to  make  a  suggestion 
with  regard  to  the  counties  outside  of  Cook.  Thus  far  this  law  has  had  com- 
paratively little  effect  outside  of  Chicago.  Ihe  county  judges  have  been  slow 
to  act  under  it.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  would  be  possible  to  adopt  the 
Michigan  plan  for  these  outlying  counties.  The  probation  officers  in  that 
state  are  known  as  county  agents,  and  are  appointed  by  the  State  Board  of 
Charities.  They  receive  $3  a  day  for  the  time  actually  employed  in  caring 
for  these  children,  provided  the  expense  shall  not  amount  to  more  than  a 
stated  sum  per  annum.  This  plan  is  in  operation  very  successfully  in  Michi- 
gan. In  Minnesota  the  law  is  so  framed  that  it  applies  only  to  St.  Paul,  Min- 
neapolis and  Duluth.  In  St,  Paul  and  Minneapolis  these  probation  officers 
receive  $900  per  annum,  while  in  Duluth  the  amount  is  $000.  In  some 
states  there  is  a  provision  of  law  whereby  the  cases  of  children  are  tried  sep- 
arately. A  movement  is  now  being  inaugurated  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Juvenile  Court  law  in  New  York.  They  are  also  trying  to  secure  some  legis- 
lation along  this  line  in  Missouri.  This,  I  believe,  is  the  most  important  leg- 
islation for  many  years  and  its  success  will  depend  upon  the  attitude  of  the 
judges.  In  Chicago  we  have  been  exceedingly  fortunate.  It  depends  upon 
the  active  support  of  the  good  people  of  the  county  and  it  would  have  been 
impossible  for  Judge  Tuthill  to  accomplish  what  he  has  without  cooperation. 
In  other  counties  there  must  be  those  who  are  willing  to  help  the  judges  in 
carrying  out  its  provisions. 

Vice-President  Jewell — Mr.  Hurley  is  called  for  as  one  having  had  much  to 
do  with  this  law  in  Chicago.     Will  Mr,  Hurley  please  come  forward? 

Mr.  T.  D.  Hurley,  Chief  Probation  Officer,  Juvenile  Court.  Chicago — I  de- 
sire to  emphasize  the  point  made  by  his  Honor,  Judge  Tuthill,  that  the  chil- 
dren coming  before  the  Juvenile  Court  are  never  accused  nor  tried  for  a 
crime.  The  Court  deals  rather  with  the  condition  of  the  child,  and  deals  with 
him  accordingly,  the  idea  being  to  apply  the  necessary  correctional  means, 
so  as  to  change  the  life  of  the  child.  It  is  not  necessary  nor  was  it  ever  nec- 
essary to  find  a  child  guilty  of  a  crime,  so  as  to  detain  him  in  a  school  or  re- 
formatory. No  child  has  liberty  in  the  sense  that  we  understand  the  term. 
A  child's  wants  must  be  supplied;  the  school  selected;  the  rules  of  life  pro- 
viiled.  and  the  mode  of  conduct  mapped  out  for  him.  All  of  these  things  are 
supplied,  not  by  the  child,  but  by  the  parent.  When  the  parental  care  is 
lacking,  then  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  who  stands  in  loco  parentis  to   the 
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child  to  take  the  place  of  the  parent;  as  has  been  well  said  by  Mr.  LaMonte, 
•'The  natural  parent  is  allowed  to  retain  the  custody  and  control  of  his  child, 
not  as  an  absolute  right  of  the  parent,  but  rather  as  a  trustee.  When  the 
natural  parent  violates  his  trust,  in  any  way,  then  the  State  steps  in  and  sup- 
plies the  place  of  the  natural  parent."  So  that  the  State  is  not  dealing  harshly 
with  the  child  when  it  applies  the  same  rules  and  regulations  to  it  that  the 
natural  parent  usually  does.  If  the  State  can  detain  the  boy  without  accus- 
ing and  trying  him  for  a  crime,  it  certainly  is  a  senseless  and,  I  think,  a  vi- 
cious and  demoralizing  practice  to  make  a  criminal  of  him  before  starting  to 
reform  him. 

Another  point  I  desire  to  emphasize,  and  that  is  that  the  children  coming 
before  the  Juvenile  Court  are  not  what  might  be  called  deficient  or  demor- 
alized, or  children  coming  from  the  poorer  classes.  The  facts  are  that  they 
are  the  ordinary,  every  day  children;  boys  and  girls  that  you  and  I  have  met 
all  through  our  lives,  and  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  look  around  us,  in  our  own 
home  or  the  homes  of  our  neighbors,  and  we  will  find  subjects  that  their 
counterpart  have  been  at  one  time  or  other  in  the  Juvenile  Court. 

The  people  little  realize  the  great  number  of  children  that  in  one  way  or 
another  get  into  trouble  in  these  large  cities.  Unless  these  children  are  kindly 
and  considerately  treated  and  kept  from  associating  while  detained  with 
adult  prisoners,  they  will  naturly  become  criminals,  because  of  such  associa- 
tion. One  of  the  great  features  of  the  Juvenile  Court  law  is  that  the  children 
are  kept  separate  from  the  adults,  and  the  statistics  for  the  first  year  show 
a  marked  improvment  in  the  conduct  of  the  children.  The  first  year  only  18 
per  cent  of  the  boys  paroled,  that  is  allowed  to  return  to  their  homes  under 
the  guidance  and  direction  of  a  probation  officer,  were  returned  to  the  Juve- 
nile Court,  and  a  little  less  than  20  per  cent  of  the  boys  released  from  the 
John  Worthy  School,  the  place  where  tke  boys  are  sent  by  the  Court,  were 
again  brought  back  to  the  Court.  I  respectfully  submit  my  report  for  the 
first  year,  as  Chief  Probation  Officer  of  the  Juvenile  Court  of  Chicago,  and 
ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the  proceedings. 

JUVENILE  COURT  REPORT. 

The  following  statistics  show  the  work  performed  in  the  Juvenile  Court, 
Cook  County,  Illinois,  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1900.  The  Court  did  not 
assume  jurisdiction  of  the  dependent  cases  until  September  1,  1900.  The 
County  Court  heard  such  cases  during  July  and  August. 

Judge  Richard  S.  Tuthill  has  presided  in  the  Juvenile  Court  from  its  incep- 
tion excepting  a  short  period  in  the  summer  vacation.  The  summary  of  the 
work  of  the  Court  from  July  1,  1899,  to  June  30,  1900,  is: 

Number  of  sessions  of  Court 190 

Number  of  cases  docketed 2, 260 

Total  number  of  hearings 3, 181 

Total  number  of  Juvenile  Districts  in  the  county 11 

There  are  six  Probation  Officers  who  are  engasred  under  salary  from  private  sources 

at  all  times  in  the  work  of  the  Court  and  who  have  been  assigned  a  district  each —  6 

One  colored  woman  who  devotes  her  entire  time  to  the  work,  free  of  charge,  and 
whose  services  are  invaluable  to  the  Court,  as  she  takes  charge  of  all  the  colored 

children 1 

The  truant  officers  under  the  Board  of  Education,  twenty-one  in  all,  have  been  com- 
missioned Probation  Officers  by  the  Court.    (These  officers  assist  only  in  cases  of 

truancy) 21 

Officers  and  agents  of  the  various  Associations  assisting  the  Court  who  have  been 

commissioned   Probation  Officers,  but  take  the  chargeiof  dependent  cases  only 14 

Police  officers  assigned  by  the  city  of  Chicago  from  the  Police  Department  to  take 
charge  of  cases  coming  before  the  Police  Courts  and  transferring  them  to  the  Juve- 
nile Court  have  been  commissioned  Probation  Officers.  (These  police  officers  as- 
sist the  general  Probation  Officers  in  their  visitation  work.) 16 

The  Court  has  appointed  thirty-six  other  persons  as  Probation  Officers  to  take  charge 
of  individual  cases.  These  latter  officers  have  seldom  been  assigned  more  than  two 
or  three  cases 36 

DISPOSITION  OF   DELINQUENT  OASES. 

Hearing  and  released  on  parole  to  Probation  Officers 1, 095 

Number  of  boys  paroled  to  Probation  Officers  returned  to  Court 203 

Committed  to  John  Worthy  School 541 

Released  from  John  Worthy  School 256 

— C23 
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Number  of  boys  released  from  John  Worthy  School  and  remanded S3 

Released  from  John  Worthy  School,  in  care  of  probation  officers,  not  returned  to  Court.  162 
Number  of  boys  released  from  John  Worthy  School,   in  care  of  parents,  not  returned 

to  Court 61 

Committed  to  State  Reformatory  at  Pontiac 18 

Released  from  State  Reformatory  at  Pontiac 16 

Held  to  grand  jury 37 

Committed  to  State  Home  for  Juvenile  Female  Offenders  at  Geneva 48 

Committed  to  House  of  Good  Shepherd 28 

DISPOSITION  OF  DEPENDENT   CASES. 

Illinois  Training  School  Farm,  at  Glen  wood.  Ill 147 

St.  Mary's  Training  School  for  Boys,  at  Feehanviilp,  111 92 

Illinois  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  at  Evanston.  Ill 46 

Visitation  and  Aid  Society 88 

Chicago  Industrial  School  for  Girls 83 

Illinois  Children's  Home  and  Aid  Society 65 

Guardian  Angels'  Orphan  Asylum  (German) 53 

American  Home  Finding  Association 14 

St.  Vincent's  Infant  Asylum 35 

Chicago  Home  for  the  Friendless 53 

Chicago  Orphan  Asylum 6 

For  adoption  to  societies  and  individuals 32 

Chicago  Foundlings'  Home 2 

Illinois  Humane  Society 3 

Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum 1 

Allendale  Farm 10 

Crippled  Children's  Home 1 

Dunning 2 

Chicago  Erring  Women's  Refuge  for  Reform 1 


CAUSES  OF  DELINQUENCY. 

Petty  thefts 449 

Disorderly  conduct 340 

Truancy 210 

Incorrigible 226 

Breaking  in  premises 110 

Assault 41 

Cutting  out  lead  pipe 35 

Railroad  depredations 34 

Arson 55 

Total 1. 460 


CAUSES  OF  DEPENDENCE. 


Drunkenness,  (parents) 168 

Death,  (parents) 79 

Sickness,  (parents) 68 

Poverty,  (parents) 156 

Desertion,  (parents) 145 

Incorrigible 61 

Lack  of  parental  care 135 

Not  given 8 

Total 810 


DEPENDENTS. 


Age. 

No.   of 
Boys. 

Age. 

No.    of 
Boys. 

Age. 

No.   of 
Boys. 

1  year 

6 
13 
16 
18 
25 
27 
35 
37 

1 

9    years 

39 

4 

2  years 

10       •  ■    

52 

5        " 

3      "     

11        '•    

46 

7         "         

4  •'     

5  "    

12  "    

13  "    

51 

9         ' ' 

39 

17         " 

6      "    

14        "    

20 

16         "         . 

7      "    

16        "    

11 

19        " 

8      "     

16        "    

2 

Total 

446 
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DEPENDENT  GIRLS. 


Age. 

No.    of                  A„„ 
girls.                   ^^^• 

No.    of 
girls. 

Age. 

No.    of 
girls. 

2 

6 
16 
13 
29 
25 
21 
33 
37 

35 

5      "      

2  years 

10    "        

23 

6      "      

3      "    

11     "        

33 

4      "    

12     "        

21 

2  months 

5      "     

13     "                ... 

21 

3        •'        

6      "    

14     •'        

26 

4        "        

7       "     

15     "        

7 

8        "        

8      "     

16     "        « 

6 

14        "        

Total 

18        "          

365 

DELINQUENTS. 


Age. 

No.    of 
boys. 

Age. 

No.    of 
girls. 

7  years  

3 

9 
44 
100 
135 
206 
212 
209 
296 
35 

10  years 

2 

8    ' 

11    ••       

1 

9     ' 

12    "       

5 

10     ' 

13     *'        

14 

11     ■ 

14     "        

35 

12     ' 

15     "        

37 

13     ' 

16     "        

14 

14     ' 

17     •'         

1 

15     ' 

18     '■        

2 

16     • 

Total 

111 

Total 

1,339 

Grand  total 

1,339 

2,260 

1 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Court  during  the  j'ear  has  definitely  fixed  the  status 
of  nearly  twenty-three  hundred  human  beings  at  the  most  critical  time  of 
their  lives.  We  can  be  sure  that  it  has  saved  hundreds  from  lives  of  shame 
and  crime;  taken  hundreds  from  homeless  life  or  from  so  called  homes  that 
were  utterly  unfit,  and  placed  them  in  good  institutions  or  the  care  of  soci- 
eties to  find  them  suitable  homes. 

Before  the  enactment  of  the  Juvenile  Court  Law  by  the  Illinois  legislature, 
to- wit:  "An  Act  to  regulate  the  treatment  and  control  of  dependent,  neglected 
and  delinquent  children,"  approved  April  21,  1899,  in  force  July  1,  1899,  the 
delinquent  children  were  first  arrested,  taken  to  the  police  station,  kept  in 
association  with  other  hardened  criminals  until  tried,  then,  if  euilty  of  any 
crime  or  misdemeanor,  they  were  convicted  and  thereafter  branded  and 
hunted  as  criminals.  Under  this  new  plan  of  procedure  the  child  is  treated 
as  a  child;  impressed  by  the  Court  with  the  idea  that  he  may  have  been  guilty 
of  a  technical  offense  for  which  he  might  be  punished,  yet  he  will  be  given  a 
chance,  and  he  is  thereupon  made  a  ward  of  the  Coui't,  and  allowed  to  return 
to  his  home  under  the  friendly  care  of  a  probation  officer,  who  sees  him  from 
time  to  time,  assists  him,  advises  in  respect  to  his  home  and  surroundings 
and  thus  helps  him.  The  Court  is  advised  by  reports  from  the  probation  of 
ficer  of  the  boy's  attendance  at  school,  or  his  conduct  in  employment  if 
work. 

Should  the  child  again  be  brought  in,  the  Court  at  once  sees  that  he  hat. 
broken  his  parole  and  acts  accordingly,  if  the  circumstances  warrant.  At  no 
time  is  the  child  looked  upon  as  a  criminal.  Should  he  be  sent  to  the  John 
Worthy  school  it  is  not  solely  for  punishment  but  mainly  for  his  needed 
care  and  correction.  The  efficacy  of  this  method  of  correction  is  shown  in 
the  fact  that  only  slightly  more  than  eighteen  per  cent  of  all  boys  have  been 
brought  back  to  court,  and  as  the  probation  system  is  perfected  the  percent- 
age is  decreasing.      Of  the   number  paroled   after   short  terms   in  the  John 
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Worthy  school  only  about  twelve  per  cent  have  been  recommitted.  This  re- 
sult is  larpfely  due  to  the  very  efficient  management  and  skilful  operation  of 
this  institution  as  now  conducted  by  its  able  superintendent  and  board 
of  inspectors.  The  city  of  Chicago  has  also  further  aided  the  Court  by  the 
assignment  of  police  officers  from  the  police  district  of  the  city,  who  have 
been  appointed  by  the  Court  as  probation  officers;  and  also  aided  by  the  law 
department  by  a  legal  representative,  the  undersigned,  who  is  the  Chief  Pro- 
bation Officer. 

The  county  of  Cook  has  materially  aided  the  Court  by  furnishing  the  court 
room,  judge,  clerk,  state's  attorney,  accommodations  at  the  Detention  Hos- 
pital for  dependent  children,  and  office  facilities  connected  with  the  court 
room  for  the  Chief  Probation  Officer  and  his  helpers. 

The  most  important  arm  of  the  service,  however,  the  active  general  proba- 
tion officers,  who  investigate  cases  for  the  court,  when  requested,  and  who 
visit  homes,  advise  with  parents,  and  look  after  the  welfare  of  the  Court's 
wards,  are  either  volunteers,  or,  if  paid,  are  paid  from  private  sources.  In 
this  particular  the  court  is  slightly  at  a  disadvantage,  as  only  six  such  officers 
receive  such  compensation,  three  of  whom  are  paid  through  the  efforts  of 
Mrs.  Lucy  L.  Flower. 

The  year's  work  demonstrates  that  at  least  twenty  efficient,  paid,  general 
probation  officers  for  specific  districts  could  be  used  to  advantage  and  may  be 
said  to  be  absolutely  necessary.  While  private  societies  and  persons  have 
aided  the  court  very  much,  yet  much  remains  to  be  done  in  that  regard. 
Chicago  has  adopted  the  modern  idea;  keeping  children  in  their  own  homes, 
or  placing  them  in  approved  homes.  The  expenditures  in  New  York  City  an- 
nually for  the  care  and  correction  of  children  amount  to  $2,350,000.  The  New 
York  Children's  Aid  Society  alone  expended  more  money  last  year  than  the 
entire  estimated  amount  expended  in  child  saving  in  Chicago.  If  the  better 
Chicago  idea  is  to  prevail  in  the  future,  it  is  essential  that  the  public  shall  by 
legislative  action,  come  more  directly  to  the  assistance  of  the  Court. 

The  economy  of  the  probation  system  is  evident,  but  those  actively  engaged 
in  the  work  have  a  grave  responsibility  and  should  be  supported.  Such 
supervision  costs  money,  and  it  will  not  do  to  cheapen  the  work.  The  cost  of 
maintaining  the  one  thousand  children  in  institutions,  who  are  now  on  parole 
of  the  Court,  would,  at  a  very  modest  figure,  amount  to  sixty  cents  per  day 
per  boy  as  estimated  by  the  superintendent  of  the  John  Worthy  school,  which 
would  make  a  daily  expenditure  of  six  hundred  dollars.  This  amount  does 
not  take  into  consideration  the  necessary  outlay  for  buildings  to  house  the 
children. 

The  year's  experience  shows  the  need  of  such  amendment  of  the  law  as  will 
give  the  Juvenile  Court  the  same  summary  power  to  compel  parents  and 
other  near  relatives  to  support  their  children,  as  is  now  exercised  by  county 
courts  in  a  proper  statutory  proceeding.  It  also  shows  the  crying  need  of 
an  adequate  building  for  the  detention  of  children,  both  dependent  and  de- 
linnuent.  separate  and  apart  from  all  suggestion  of  jail,  hospital  or  lunatic 
asylum.  As  now  arranged  the  dependents  are  kept  usually  a  week  awaiting 
disposition  at  the  Detention  Hospital;  there  the  unfortunate  insane  are 
awaiting  trial,  and  the  accommodations  in  this  place  are  limited  to  fourteen 
beds.  At  times  there  are  twenty  and  more  children  in  the  institution.  The 
delinqiunits  are  detained  in  a  remodeled  cottage,  under  the  supervision  of  a 
painstaking  and  efficient  superintendent;  it  is  furnished  by  private  enter- 
prise, although  the  city  and  county  share  the  per  diem  expense  of  the  board 
of  the  children.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  complain  or  to  find  fault,  but  rather 
to  point  out  the  exact  state  of  affairs,  so  tliat  provision  can  be  made  to  properly 
care  for  the  children.  The  undersigned  believes  that  the  public  should  provide 
for  thi.s  detention  home,  so  sadly  needed,  where  dependent  and  delinquent  chil- 
dren alike,  could  be  cared  for  and  maintained  at  public  expense,  and  where 
.he  records  of  such  children  should  be  recorded  and  preserved.  These  chil- 
dren in  after  years  could  then  be  able  to  trace  their  friends  and  relatives. 
Certainly  no  person  will  question  the  duty  of  the  public  in  this  regard.  With 
such  a  home,  the  "baby  farms,"  so  abundant  in  our  city,  places  where 
ittle  children,  principally  babies,  are  boarded  at  a  meagre  price  for  the  sake 
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of  profit  by  persons  who  are  often  igrnorant  and  sometimes  cruel,  could  be 
brought  under  suitable  supervision.  The  work  of  the  year  also  shows  that  of 
many  causes  of  delinquency,  the  more  prominent  are  truancy,  "junking," 
and  child  begging.  Truancy  seems  to  be  at  the  foundation  of  most  children's 
delinquency;  they  stay  out  of  school,  idle  away  their  time,  find  bad  com- 
pany in  their  neighborhood,  and  then  commit  some  petty  offense.  The  Juve- 
nile Court  has  checked  this  tendency  by  practical  cooperation  with  the  com- 
pulsory education  department.  When  the  new  parental  school  shall  be  in  op- 
eration, even  better  results  will  follow.  The  junk  man  often  encourages  de- 
linquency by  purchasing  from  the  boy  lead  pipe,  brass  from  cars,  and  rail- 
way equipments  and  other  fixtures,  which  he  knows  he  ought  not  to  buy.  The 
Juvenile  Court  has  assisted  in  the  prosecution  of  several  junk  men  who  de- 
serve punishment.  Child  begging  had  become  such  an  evil  that  Chief  of  Po- 
lice Joseph  Kipley  gave  special  attention  to  it.  This  practice  of  sending 
young  children  into  sal9ons,  etc.,  throws  most  fearful  temptations  in  the  way 
of  the  child.  The  experience  of  the  past  proves  that  the  child  beggar,  if  a  boy, 
becomes  a  criminal,  and  if  a  girl,  worse.  The  system  of  child  begging,  so 
prevalent  heretofore,  has  been  nearly  eradicated  by  the  Juvenile  Court. 

While  so  much  work  has  been  accomplished  in  the  first  year  of  the  court, 
yet  by  reason  of  lack  of  facilities,  the  various  police  magistrates  have 
dismissed  perhaps  twice  as  many  cases  as  have  been  transferred  to  the  Juve- 
nile Court.  This  deprives  those  thousands  of  children  of  the  benefits  of  this 
excellent  probation  and  friendly  visitation  system. 

The  Court  has  brought  about  a  harmonious  cooperation  of  the  various 
agencies  engaged  in  the  work  of  helping  children.  More  than  a  dozen  institu- 
tions and  associations  have  assisted  in  caring  for  and  finding  homes,  and 
helpfully  aiding  the  more  than  700  dependent  children  coming  before  the 
court.  For  the  first  time  in  Illinois,  societies  and  institutions  are  recognized 
under  the  law,  and  utilized  so  that  the  baby  can  be  now  legally  assisted,  as 
was  his  older  brother  or  sister  under  the  industrial  school  laws  heretofore. 
The  institutions  which  are  recognized  by  the  Court  are  subject  to  visitation 
and  supervision  by  the  State  officials  and  a  committee  appointed  under  the  law. 

This  law,  this  court,  this  idea  of  a  separate  court  for  administering  justice, 
and  the  law  in  respect  to  the  child  may  be  treated  by  the  people,  as  repre- 
sented by  the  Court,  like  a  wise  and  kind  parent  ought  to  treat  his  children, 
has  gone  beyond  the  experimental  stage  and  attracted  the  attention  of  the  en- 
tire world.  This  being  the  pioneer  movement,  Illinois  being  the  first  State  to 
provide  a  court  for  children,  other  states  and  even  foreign  countries  have 
sent  representatives  to  study  its  working.  Copies  of  the  law  have  been  sent 
to  all  parts  of  the  world  upon  request. 

Those  interested  will  be  gratified  by  the  statistical  report  here  made.  These 
results  could  not  have  been  produced  were  it  not  for  the  kind  and  friendly 
officers  of  the  city  and  county  government.  The  people  have  been  fortunate 
in  that  the  first  year's  work  was  mainly  in  the  hands  of  one  so  patient,  care- 
ful and  kind  hearted  as  Honorable  Richard  S.  Tuthill,the  presiding  Judge  of 
the  Juvenile  Court.  I  hereby  thank  him  for  the  honor  of  my  appointment  as 
Chief  Probation  Officer. 

i  feel  that  what  was  said  recently  by  Hon.  Murray  F.  Tuley,  will  bear  repe- 
tition and  may  well  be  quoted  here.  Judge  Tuley,  in  speaking  of  the  Juve- 
nile Court  Law,  said:  "This  is  the  greatest  law  ever  enacted  by  the  State  of 
Illinois.  I  have  such  a  high  appreciation  of  the  lasting  benefits  that  must  fol- 
low the  judicious  administration  of  this  act  that  it  would  be  with  great  reluc- 
tance that  I  throw  anything  in  the  way  of  its  administration.  I  believe  it  is 
effecting  more  good  in  this  city  and  county  than  all  that  the  criminal  court 
could  possibly  effect,  and  that  it  would  effect  more  good  in  one  year  than  the 
crimiaal  court  can,  by  punishment,  effect  m  ten  years,  or  even  twenty.  The 
theory  of  the  act  is  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  take  care  of  dependent 
children  and  to  see  that  they  do  not  grow  up  in  vice  and  become,  by  evolu- 
tion, by  natural  processes,  criminals." 

In  proof  of  this  I  refer  to  the  facts  and  figures  herewith  submitted. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

T.  D.  Hurley, 
Chief  Probation  Officer,  Juvenile  Court. 
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Mr.  Geo.  K.  Hoover,  Superintendent  American  Home  Finding  Association — 
I  presume  there  is  no  need  of  further  discussinf?  the  desirability  of  this  law. 
We  will  touch  upon  no  subject  in  our  deliberations  at  this  conference  that  will 
compare  in  importance  with  the  one  now  under  discussion.  I  feel  impressed 
with  the  idea  that  the  recommendations  of  Judge  Tuthill  should  not  only  be 
respected,  but  that  we  should  do  something  to  give  the  emphasis  that  has 
been  suggested.  What  little  experience  I  have  had  with  legislation  suggests 
that  it  might  be  important  to  have  some  educational  matter  upon  this  subject 
laid  before  the  members  of  the  Legislature  before  the  General  Assembly  con- 
venes. I  rise  to  move,  therefore,  that  Judges  Tuthill  and  Staley  be  requested 
to  make  a  general  outline  of  their  papers  and  that  they  be  printed  and  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  State.  I  know  from  experience  in  our  work  that  a 
great  many  judges  throughout  the  State  do  not  know  to  what  extent  thej^  may 
execute  this  law.  It  occurs  to  me  that  these  amendments  can  certainly  be 
had. 

Hon.  Ephraim  Banning,  Member  State  Board  of  Charities  —  The  State 
Board  of  Charities,  under  the  auspices  of  which  this  conference  is  held,  ex- 
pects to  have  the  proceedings  of  the  conference  printed  very  speedily.  In 
view  of  this,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  have  the  printing 
done  which  is  suggested  by  Mr.  Hoover.  I  think,  however,  that  before  this 
conference  adjourns  there  ought  to  be  a  committee  on  legislation  appointed, 
and  a  part  of  the  work  of  that  committee  should  be  the  distribution  of  the  re- 
ports of  this  conference.  These  reports  could  be  sent  with  such  letters  as 
may  be  deemed  advisable  to  every  member  of  the  legislature  and  to  anybody 
else  desired.  1  make  this  statement  with  regard  to  printing.  The  suggestion 
of  Mr.  Hoover  is  certainlj'  a  verj^  important  one. 

Mr.  Hoover — In  view  of  the  explanation  offered  by  Mr.  Banning,  I  will 
withdraw  my  motion  to  print. 

Bishop  Samuel  Fallows,  President,  Board  of  Trustees,  Illinois  State  Reform- 
atory— Attention  has  not  been  called  to  one  of  the  most  important  features  in 
Judge  Tuthill's  discussion,  and  that  is  a  school  to  which  these  children  may 
be  committed  without  the  slightest  semblance  of  criminality.  I  know  that 
outside  of  the  city  of  Chicago  we  shall  not  get  any  practical  extension  of  this 
law  unless  the  State  makes  provision  for  taking  care  of  these  children.  With 
the  John  Worthy  School  and  the  parental  school  which  is  now  being  estab- 
lished, Chicago  may  take  care  of  its  own  delinquent  children.  But  Judge 
Tuthill  will  remember  that  not  all  of  the  children  from  the  rest  of  the  State 
go  to  Chicago.  Fifty  five  per  cent  of  the  children  in  the  Reformatory  at  Pon- 
tiac  come  from  the  country.  I  would  suggest  this:  Without  the  expenditure 
of  another  dollar  for  what  may  be  termed  a  new  movement,  we  can  have  a 
school  established  at  Pontiac,  which,  if  it  is  deemed  best,  shall  be  entirely 
separate  from  the  Reformatory,  but  still  under  the  same  board  of  manage- 
ment. The  economy  of  this  school  in  the  way  of  purchasing  supplies  would 
be  an  important  one.  This  school  could  be  entirely  separate  from  the  Re- 
formatory proper  and  could  bear  the  name  of  some  honored  man.  Should  I 
have  the  pleasure  of  baptizing  it,  I  should  baptize  it  as  the  Horace  Mann 
School.  Thtre  need  be  no  call  upon  the  State  to  make  any  further  expendi- 
ture in  this  direction,  I  believe  that  at  Pontiac  we  have  the  best  Reforraatcry 
to  be  found  on  the  face  of  this  earth.  We  want  a  school  there  that  shall  take 
every  boy  in  our  State  between  the  ages  of  10  and  16  years,  not  as  criminals, 
but  simply  as  delin(juents.  If  there  is  coi^peration  on  the  part  of  the  people, 
this  can  be  accomplished.  If  it  should  happen,  as  it  will,  that  there  are  some 
boys  between  10  and  10  who  are  incorrigible,  then  we  have  tlie  facilities  there 
for  taking  care  of  them.  I  simply  throw  this  out  as  a  suggestion.  1  believe 
that  with  concentrated  action  on  the  part  of  those  here,  if  we  ask  for  what  we 
want,  it  will  be  granted.  I  trust  we  shall  have  such  a  school  by  at  least 
another  year. 

Mrs.  Ophelia  L.  Amigh,  Superintendent  State  Home  for  Juvenile  Female  Of- 
fenders—I have  been  sitting  here  all  afternoon  expecting  to  hear  something 
bearing  upon  our  institution  at  Geneva.  I  do  not  believe  that  Judge  Staley 
knows  that  there  is  a  school  at  Geneva,  and  has  been  for  nearly  six  years, 
which  is  doing  exactly  the  kind  of  work  that  he  is  doing  with  regard  to  plac- 
ing out  in  families.     Ihtire  seems  to  be  a  question  with  Judge  Tuthill  as  to 
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his  right  to  commit  girls  to  our  care,  I  do  not  know  of  anything  the  matter 
with  us,  except  our  awful  name.  Some  one  who  had  a  grudge  against  us 
gave  our  institution  the  name  of  the  State  Home  for  Juvenile  Female  Offend- 
ers. We  hope  the  next  legislature  will,  in  some  way,  change  our  name.  We 
do  not  know  of  anything  against  us  but  that.  It  is  specified  in  the  Juvenile 
Court  Law  that  the  judge  may  send  girls  to  our  institution.  Evidently,  if  the 
framers  of  the  law  expected  the  court  to  do  that,  they  expected  it  to  send 
them  in  the  same  way  as  to  other  places.  The  old  law  says  they  must  be 
convicted  before  a  justice  of  the  peace.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  people  who 
made  this  law  made  it  with  the  idea  in  mind  that  girls  could  be  sent  to  us 
without  first  being  convicted. 

I  believe  there  are  a  great  many  people  who  know  nothing  about  this  home. 
We  have  a  good  many  girls  there,  separated  into  six  families,  each  one  hav- 
ing its  own  matron,  housekeeper,  etc.  All  of  these  girls  are  trained  in  every 
department,  being  compelled  to  serve  three  months  in  each.  When  we  con- 
sider them  well  trained  and  far  enough  advanced  in  school,  we  place  them 
out  in  families.  We  now  have  65  placed  out  in  families,  all  of  whom  are 
earning  their  own  living.  We  have  a  lady  who  does  nothing  else  but  inquire 
into  the  standing  of  the  families  who  apply  for  girls,  and  we  have  more  ap- 
plications than  we  can  possibly  fill.  This  lady  examines  the  homes  and  visits 
the  girls  who  are  placed  out.  We  do  not  place  them  out  until  they  are  cap- 
able of  giving  good  service  and  earning  their  own  money.  We  find  that  it  is 
much  better  to  give  our  girls  careful  training  so  that  when  they  are  placed 
out  they  are  capable  of  doing  something. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  there  is  anything  in  this  Juvenile  Court  Law  that 
prevents  the  judges  from  committing  girls  to  our  care  I  should  like  to  hear  it 
discussed. 

Judge  Staley — The  law  presumes  that  everybody  knows  what  the  law  is. 
in  reply  to  the  lady  who  has  just  spoken,  and  to  relieve  her  embarrassment,  I 
will  state  that  I  have  read  this  law  in  relation  to  delinquent  children  very 
carefully  and  I  find  that  her  institution  is  mentioned  therein.  I  therefore 
know  that  such  an  institution  exists. 

Judge  Tuthill — I  will  say  that  I  have  stretched  the  law  in  order  to  send 
some  girls  to  Mrs.  Amigh's  excellent  institution  and  am  aware  of  the  great 
and  good  wook  that  is  being  done  there.  I  wish  very  often  that  I  could  send 
to  her  home  all  the  girls  that  are  brought  into  my  court,  without  any  tr'al, 
just  as  I  send  the  boys  to  the  John  Worthy  School.  I  regret  to  say,  however, 
that  my  conviction  is  that  I  have  no  authority  to  do  it. 

I  am  very  sorry  indeed  that  I  can  not  remain  with  with  you  through  all  of 
your  sessions.  I  have  a  pressing  engagement  in  Chicago  tomorrow  which 
demands  my  presence  there  and  am  therefore  compelled  to  forego  the  pleas- 
ure of  listening  to  your  further  discussions.  I  hope  that  your  meetings  will 
be  harmonious  and  that  much  good  will  be  the  result  of  this  gathering. 

Vice-President  Jewell — The  hour  is  now  growing  late.  If  there  is  nothing 
further  to  come  before  the  conference  at  this  session  we  will  now  take  a 
recess  until  8  o'clock  this  evening. 

The  following  remarks  would  have  been  submitted  by  Mrs.  E.  A. 
Murdock  of  Chicago  had  time  permitted,  and  permission  has  been 
given  to  insert  herewith : 

One  of  the  most  impressive  features  upon  a  visitor  to  any  of  our  public  in- 
stitutions is  the  method.  There  is  method  in  everything.  Where  a  large 
number  of  persons  are  under  the  direct  supervision  of  one  person  and  where 
order  and  decorum  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  this  method  is  absolutely  es- 
sential to  the  systematic  and  economical  management  of  the  institutions,  and 
to  persons  who  have  passed  the  age  of  adolescence  this  method  is  not  ob- 
jectionable. But  for  the  correct  management  of  children  and  the  develop- 
ment of  child  character  where  individuality  is  of  the  greatest  importance, 
this  method  is  productive  of  the  gravest  results. 
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In  the  first  instance,  it  is  of  paramount  importance  that  every  child  should 
develop  in  its  earliest  childhood,  individuality,  self  reliance,  personal  respect 
and  the  distinct  idea  of  the  "Eg:o"  as  well  as  the  idea  of  the  rights  of  others, 
and  when  Master  Henry  Jones  has  entirelj'  sunken  his  individuality  to  be- 
come No.  "45"  in  a  line,  he  becomes  an  automatic  part  of  a  great  machine 
which  at  once  lays  the  foundation  of  utter  lack  of  self  reliance  and  essential 
individuality,  so  important  in  after  years  to  American  Citizenship,  and  all 
personal  characteristics  are  obliterated  so  as  to  make  every  child  like  every 
other  child  and  his  or  her  peculiarities  can  be  followed  in  all  succeeding  life 
as  an  institutionally  educated  child.  The  visitor  to  the  Soldiers' 
(Orphans'  Home  is  impressed  with  this  fact  in  the  most  solemn  manner. 
There  is  exact  method  in  their  rising  in  the  morning,  they  are  marched  to 
breakfast,  they  move  and  act,  eat  and  play,  exercise  and  study,  under  rule 
and  signal;  and  organize  in  columns  and  march  to  bed  to  seek  the  only  free- 
dom from  routine,  in  their  entire  existence,  in  unconscious  sleep. 

The  result  of  this  routine,  together  with  the  absence  of  that  indescribable 
personal  response  of  home  life,  so  earnestly  looked  for  by  every|child,  takes 
away  from  child  life  all  that  makes  life  childish  in  them,  and  constitutes 
each  of  them  an  integral  part  of  a  great  machine  with  the  worn  and  smooth 
sides  that  makes  them  fit  into  the  crowded  surroundings  and  gives  them  an 
air  that  can  be  described  by  no  other  word  than  Institutionalized. 

The  importance  of  guarding  against  this  Institutionalizing  of  our  people 
can  not  be  over  estimated;  it  comes  upon  us  so  much  where  it  can  not  be 
avoided,  that  we  must  guard  ae-ainst  it  where  it  can  be  avoided.  Our  whole 
country  is  drifting  toward  institutimatism.  The  blind,  the  deaf,  the  fatherless, 
the  epileptic,  the  consumptive,  the  leper,  the  feeble-minded,  the  incorrigible, 
and  derelict  and  unfortunate  are  each  but  a  part  of  the  multitude,  where  our 
people  seek  to  avoid  the  intricate  responsibilities  of  domesticating,  by  pro- 
viding them  with  institutions,  and  when  the  State  can  furnish  no  more  then 
comes  the  Settlements,  the  Commons  and  a  myriad  of  others  that  aggregate 
the  young  and  the  old  to  care  for  them  upon  the  cheap  plan  to  avoid  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  home  life.  We  are  ever  ready  to  domesticate  wild  animals 
but  not  our  own  race,  they  must  be  Institutionalized. 

The  pathologist,  the  alienist,  the  political  and  domestic  economist  have  all 
pronounced  these  plans  dangerous,  unsafe  and  unprogressive,  and  have 
turned  their  attention  to  minimizing  institutions  by  introducing  the  cottage 
plan,  divide  the  mass  into  "make  believe  families"  and  thus  take  away  as 
far  as  possible  the  danger  of  the  contagion  of  unhealthy  mental  and  moral 
personality,  as  well  as  to  develop  the  healthy  morality  of  individualising.  In 
adults  these  dangers  are  not  so  great  as  in  children,  hence  the  great  impor- 
tance of  striking  at  this  evil  at  once. 

First — Orphan  institutions  if  established  should  be  small  so  that  the  educa- 
tion of  the  children  in  them  could  be  provided  in  the  adjacent  public  schools; 
better  have  ten  institutions  of  forty  children  each  than  one  of  four  hundred 
children  together;  but  where  they  already  exist  every  effort  should  be  made 
to  place  the  little  ones  out  in  private  homes  at  a  very  early  age.  This  in  all 
cases  should  be  done  before  the  ninth  year  of  childhood,  for  after  that  age 
they  have  already  lost  the  domesticating  flexibility  of  infancy. 

To  this  end  the  State  or  some  other  authority  should  have  careful 
placing  out  officers,  who  can,  not  only  find  the  homes,  but  carefully  select  the 
children  for  the  homes.  With  our  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home  we 
have  lacked  the  authority  until  the  last  few  years  to  take  any  step,  and  even 
now  we  have  a  great  obstacle  in  the  form  of  one  parent,  a  distant  relative  or 
a  guardian  who  must  be  consulted,  but  a  proper  placing  out  officer  could 
overcome  much  of  that. 
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There  is  no  crying  need  in  modern  economies  more  deserving  of  our  atten- 
tion than  the  cry  for  more  homes,  and  the  State  can  better  afford  to  increase 
its  appropriations  for  home  culture  of  children  than  it  can  to  increase  its  in- 
stitutions. Let  us  domesticate  our  children  rather  than  to  institutionalize 
them. 

Homes  need  children  as  much  as  children  need  homes,  and  in  this  direction 
the  people  need  instruction  as  much  as  the  institutions  need  the  help  of  the 
people.  But  inasmuch  as  the  large  institutions  do  exist,  they  should  be  so 
managed  as  to  employ  the  inmates  to  an  extent  and  in  a  direction  that  will  fit 
them  for  life  when  they  arrive  at  the  age  ©f  self-reliance.  To  this  end  an  ad- 
dition has  been  made  in  the  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home  during  the  last  year  by 
the  inauguration  of  a  department  of  domestic  science  to  teach  the  girls  the 
oldest  and  the  newest  of  the  arts,  the  most  ancient  and  most  modern  of  the 
sciences — cooking. 

As  there  was  no  fund  available  for  this  purpose  the  department  was  inaug- 
urated and  equipped  by  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  and  the  Woman's 
Relief  Corps,  a  teacher  was  employed  and  the  work  has  been  under  the  super- 
vision of  Miss  Cornelia  Simon,  an  experienced  teacher  in  this  work  from 
Lewis  Institute  of  Chicago;  the  funds  were  collected  sufficient  to  maintain  the 
department  for  one  year.  The  work  which  is  now  being  done  fully  demon- 
strates the  wisdom  of  the  movement. 

And  now  to  the  end  that  this  important  addition  shall  be  made  permanent,  I 
ask  that  the  good  offices  of  this  associationmay  be  secured  to  interest  the  State 
Legislature  so  that  they  may  provide  for  its  continuance  in  their  next  appro- 
priation. In  addition  to  this  I  hope  also  to  have  a  department  of  horticulture 
added,  which  will  entail  but  slight  expense  at  the  beginning  and  when  fully 
equipped  can  be  made  not  only  self  supporting  but  really  a  source  of  profit. 

It  appears  to  me  that  nothing  except  the  "placing  out"  movement  can  be 
more  important  to  these  child  institutions  than  the  establishing  of  these 
branches  which  provide  useful  employment  to  the  students.  Nothing  can 
be  more  important  than  work,  not  only  to  prepare  them  for  future  usefulness 
in  life  to  make  them  self  reliant,  but  as  a  means  of  interesting  them  in 
healthful  employment  as  well  as  auxiliary  to  discipline  and  personal  happi- 
ness. To  be  useful  is  the  most  fruitful  source  of  personal  contentment  and 
self  control  and  efficient  protectiou  against  vice — for  half  the  trouble  and 
half  of  the  strife,  half  of  the  ills  and  sorrows  of  life,  half  of  the  crime  and 
misfortune  too,  can  be  laid  at  the  doors  of  nothing  to  do. 

EVENING   SESSION. 

The  conference  re-convened  at  8  o'clock  p.  m.  In  the  absence  of 
the  secretary,  Mrs.  Henry  T.  Rainey,  who  had  been  delayed  in  reach- 
ing Champaign,  Mrs.  Carrie  L.  Grout,  of  Eockford,  was  elected  act- 
ing secretary  for  the  evening  session. 

The  following  communication  from  Mr.  John  W.  Ela,  of  Chicago, 
in  response  to  an  invitation  to  attend  the  conference,  was  read  by  the 
acting  secretary  and  ordered  spread  upon  the  records  of  the  con- 
ference: 

"Civil  Service  Commission, 

Chicago,  III.,  November  10, 1900. 
I  hope  it  will  be  possible  for  me  to  attend  the  session  of  the  State  Confer- 
ence of  Charities  at  Champaign,  on  the  evening  of  November  14,  as  you  re- 
quest, but  it  is  impossible  at  this  moment  for  me  to  promise  definitely.  The 
question  which  Governor  Mount  is  to  discuss  is  one  in  which  I  am  exceedingly 
interested,  and  on  which  I  have  some  quite  positive  opinions.  A  few  years 
ago,  in  company  with  some  other  gentlemen,  I  drafted  a  bill  providing  for  the 
application  of  the  merit  system  to  the  State  institutions,  but  we  concluded 
that  it  was  not  then  a  favorable  time  to  attempt  its  passage  by  the  Legisla- 
ture.   There  was  a  bill  to  the  same  effect  introduced  into  the  Legislature  in 
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1895,  by  a  prominent  member  of  that  body,  and  it  was  submitted  to  me  for 
an  opinion  and  for  suggestions,  but  it  was  not  reported  out  from  the  commit- 
tee to  which  it  was  referred.  That  was  the  session  at  which  the  present  Civil 
Service  Law,  applying  to  cities  which  should  adopt  it,  was  passed,  and  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Civil  Service  reformers  were  concentrated  on  the  latter  bill.  I 
would  be  veryprlad  to  have  such  a  bill  introduced  at  the  coming  session  of  the 
Legislature.  There  are  reasons  for  believing  that  such  a  bill  would  now  pass. 
It  should,  however,  be  very  carefully  drawn,  and  the  experience  obtained  un- 
der the  present  act,  utilizea. 

I  congratulate  you  on  the  effort  you  are  making  toward  this  end,  and  should 
be  glad  to  cooperate  in  any  way  possible. 

I  shall  endeavor  to  arrange  my  business  so  as  to  be  at  the  Champaign  meet- 
ing, and  will  try  and  write  you  again  later  whether  it  then  seems  possible. 

Very  truly  yours, 

John  W.  Ela." 

Vice-President  Jewell — The  discussion  this  evening  will  be  upon  "The  Re- 
lation of  Party  Politics  to  the  Administration  of  State  Charitable  and  Cor- 
rectional Institutions."  This  is  one  of  the  most  important  topics  that  will  come 
before  you,  and  I  take  it  that  the  desire  is  to  encourage,  as  far  as  possible, 
civil  service  rules,  which  shall  apply  to  these  institutions  and  prevent  sudden 
and  complete  changes. 

When  the  war  of  the  rebellion  broke  out  a  great  many  young  men  offered 
their  services  to  their  country.  Among  them  was  a  young  mau  from  Indiana 
who  offered  his  services  to  the  72nd  Indiana.  He  entered  his  company  as  a 
private,  was  promoted  to  sergeant,  and  was  known  as  "Sergeant  of  the  Scouts" 
during  some  of  the  most  perilous  service  in  the  war.  After  the  war  was  over 
he  came  home,  entered  one  of  the  institutions  of  learning,  completed  his  edu- 
cation, and,  strange  to  say,  instead  of  choosing  a  profession,  he  went  to  work 
upon  a  farm.  Not  only  did  he  make  a  fortune  in  the  way  of  money,  but  he 
married  a  young  lady  who  proved  a  fortune  to  him  in  companionship  and  ad- 
vice. Finally  they  decided  they  wanted  a  good  Governor  in  Indianaand  they 
nominated  and  elected  James  A.  Mount.  It  is  my  privilege  and  pride  to  in- 
troduce to  you  tonight  my  old  comrade,  James  A.  Mount,  Governor  of  In- 
diana, who  will  now  address  you  on  this  topic. 

Governor  James  A.  Mount — It  wasmy  pleasure  and  privilege  three  years  ago 
to  stand  upon  this  platform.  It  was  my  first  visit  to  this  university  and  I  re- 
turned home  greatly  charmed  with  the  people  and  with  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
students  of  this  institution  of  learning.  I  am  glad  to  have  the  privilege  of 
standing  before  you  again  on  this  occasion.  A  number  of  things  present 
themselves  with  revived  memories  of  the  past,  one  of  them  being  my  old 
friend  of  the  72nd  regiment,  Jewell,  whom  we  thought  in  the  array  could  out- 
march, out-fight  and  out-preach  any  man  in  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland.  I 
am  glad  also  to  meet  my  old  friend  Mr.  Ernest  Bicknell,  who  tendered  such 
valuable  services  in  Indiana  in  the  work  of  charity  and  the  management  of 
the  State  institutions.  In  fact,  when  I  come  to  this  great  State,  with  its 
splendid  history  and  wonderful  men,  I  feel  that  I  almost  stand  on  sacred  soil. 
I  remember  the  immortal  Lincoln,  the  great  captain  who,  with  headquarters 
in  the  field,  commanded  the  army  of  the  United  States.  I  remember,  too, 
that  great  soldier,  John  A.  Logan.  The  State  of  Illinois  has  reason  to  be 
proud  of  her  great  men  and  of  her  gr(^at  achievements  in  many  directions.  I 
am  glad  to  stand  on  Illinois  soil  and  look  into  the  faces  of  an  Illinois  audience. 
I  carry  with  me  kind  memories  of  the  treatment  I  received  at  the  home  of 
Dr.  Draper.  Having  l)tH>n  here  once,  and  having  met  the  good  people  of  this 
part  of  the  State,  it  afforded  me  pleasure  to  accept  the  invitation  to  return. 

The  rjiiestion  I  shall  discuss  tonight  is  one  of  great  moment,  and  one  which 
wo  are  just  beginning  to  grapple  with  all  over  this  country.  It  is  a  question 
that  is  making  progress  and  one  destined  in  the  near  future  to  be  the  rule  of 
action  in  every  state  in  this  Union.  The  time  has  fully  come  for  divorcing 
benevolence  and  charity  from  the  spoils  system.  The  people  of  this  country 
are  ready  for  such  a  change,  because  they  believe  that  the  State  institutions, 
in  which  are  confined  the  wards  of  the  State,  those  dependent  upon  the 
charity  of  the  State,  ought  to  receive  from    the   people  the  best  possible  care 
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that  men  of  experience  and  ability  are  able  to  give  them.  The  men  in  charge 
of  these  great  State  institutions  should  be  selected  without  reference  to  their 
party  affiliations.  In  order  that  I  may  not  be  misinterpreted,  I  have  prepared 
a  manuscript  and  will  read  what  I  have  to  say  upon  the  important  question  of 
non-partisan  control  of  the  various  State  institutions. 

THE   RELATION  OF  PARTY  POLITICS  TO  THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  STATE 
CHARITABLE  AND  CORRECTIONAL  INSTITUTIONS. 

Progress  has  been  the  watchword  of  the  nineteenth  century;  advancement 
has  marked  the  closing  of  this  marvelous  era.  In  science,  in  art,  and  in  in- 
inventive  genius  the  achievements  have  been  phenomenal.  Laws  looking  to 
better  government  have  been  enacted;  the  spirit  that  seeks  the  betterment  of 
mankind  has  kept  pace  with  the  onward  march  of  the  age.  Higher  intelli- 
gence and  broader  human  sympathy  and  love  are  the  fruitage  harvested.  Ap- 
plying this  progress  to  the  work  of  charity  we  behold  Florence  Nightingale, 
inspired  by  the  Christ-love,  like  an  angel  of  mercy,  ministering  to  the  suffer- 
ing soldiers  in  the  Crimean  war.  This  spirit  is  not  lost,  but  multiplied  rnany 
times  in  the  American  National  Red  Cross  Society,  under  the  splendid  direc- 
tion of  Clara  Barton.  While  John  Howard  pointed  out  prison  horrors,  we 
are  now  instituting  prison  reform.  From  the  shackles  that  bound  the  un- 
fortunate ones  bereft  of  reason,  we  have  passed  to  more  scientific  and  hu- 
mane treatment,  where  kindness  rules  and  harsh  means  are  eliminated. 

W.  P.  Letchworth,  in  his  discussion  of  the  insane  management  in  foreign 
countries,  reveals  the  marvelous  progress  that  has  been  made  in  the  care  of 
the  insane.  He  says:  "So  great  a  revelation  has  taken  place  within  the  past 
few  generations  in  the  methods  of  caring  for  the  insane,  that  we  scarcely  re- 
alize that  one  hundred  years  have  not  elapsed  since  persons  of  unsound  mind 
were  treated  worse  than  wild  beasts,  heavily  manacled  in  cells  and  dungeons, 
the  poisoned  air  of  which  prevented  cure  and  hastened  death." 

It  remained  for  Pinel,  at  Bicetre,  Paris,  over  opposition,  to  break  these 
cruel  shackles  and  institute  scientific  methods  founded  on  love  and  sympathy. 
The  monstrous  fallacy  of  cruel  treatment  once  fully  exposed,  the  insane  came 
to  be  looked  upon  as  sick  with  terrible  disease,  and,  like  other  sick  persons, 
requiring  every  aid  which  science  and  benevolence,  sympathy  and  love  could 
provide  for  their  recovery.  Reformatories  for  young  men  without  criminal 
records  are  taking  the  place  of  prisons;  the  nobler  purpose  now  prevails  to 
reclaim  as  well  as  punish.  Criminology  is  being  studied  as  a  science.  The 
force  of  environment  and  the  power  of  heredity  are  subjects  receiving  atten- 
tion. Prevention  ot  crime  and  reform  of  offenders  are  great  problems  con- 
fronting us.  In  the  work  of  charity  and  benevolence  how  far  the  State  should 
go  in  effort  to  prevent  the  multiplying  of  a  population  of  dependents,  is 
another  question  deserving  of  consideration.  The  time  has  come  for  such 
laws  as  will  segregate  the  sexes  and  prevent  the  multiplying  of  the  feeble- 
minded. While  the  State  should,  in  the  best  manner  possible,  care  for  its 
unfortunate  wards,  it  should,  as  far  as  possible,  prevent  the  multiplication  of 
such  chatP'es. 

The  constitution  of  Indiana  since  1816  has  declared:  "The  penal  code  shall 
be  founded  upon  the  principles  of  reformation,  and  not  vindictive  justice;" 
and  yet,  notwithstanding  this  provision  of  the  constitution,  not  until  1897  did 
the  legislature  pass  laws  looking  to  this  end.  At  that  time  one  of  the  prisons 
was  converted  into  a  reformatorj',  and  the  indeterminate  sentence  law  passed. 
A  grade  system  was  inaugurated,  giving  to  young  men  an  opportunity, 
through  good  conduct,  to  make  themselves  eligible  to  parole,  thus  abridging 
the  term  of  sentence  and  winning  for  themselves,  through  merit,  a  parole, 
and  further,  the  authorittes  looking  after  the  young  men  and  securing  for 
them  employment.  The  indeterminate  sentence  law  has,  also,  been  made  to 
apply  to  the  Northern  Prison,  giving  the  inmates  there  an  opportunity, 
through  good  behavior  and  evidence  of  reformation,  to  be  released  when  they 
have  served  the  minimum  term  of  their  commitment.  With  all  this  advanced 
legislation.  State  institutions  can  never  permanently  attain  the  highest  success 
under  the  spoils  system. 
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Mr.  Max  B.  May,  joining  in  a  discussion  on  politics  in  charitable  institu- 
tions, in  tlie  Cincinnati  Conference  of  Charities,  among  other  things,  said: 

"The  admirable  report  well  shows  that  the  curse  of  our  charitable  and  cor- 
rectional institutions,  as  well  as  the  body  politic  in  general,  is  due  to  the  per- 
nicious spoils  system." 

Mr.  I.  F.  Mack,  editor  Sandusky  Register,  in  an  address  at  the  National 
Conference  of  Charities,  held  in  Cincinnati  in  1899,  stated  as  follows: 

"Is  tnere  a  defect  in  the  public  or  State  system?  There  certainly  is  a  radi- 
cal defect  which  the  people  of  each  State  can,  if  they  will,  effectually  destroy. 
Our  public  benevolent  institutions,  from  the  county  infirmary  up  to  the  hos- 
pitals for  the  insane  or  blind,  are  the  footballs  of  partisan  politics.  No  board 
of  trustees,  no  manager,  no  physician,  no  ordinary  attendant  or  nurse,  is 
certain  of  retention  during  good  behavior.  Their  retention  depends  upon  the 
politics  of  the  party  in  power.  If  the  trustees  and  managers  are  democrats, 
off  go  their  oflBcial  heads  the  moment  the  republicans  get  possession  of  the 
State  government.  If  they  are  republicans,  they  must  go  when  the  democrats 
get  into  power.  'To  the  victors  belong  the  spoils,'  is  the  asp  that  injects 
poison  .'nto  the  hospital  for  the  insane,  the  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
the  blind  and  the  imbecile.  Knowledge,  experience,  successful  management, 
happy  results,  count  for  naught  in  the  mad  rush  of  the  victorious  army  of 
ofl&ce  seekers.  Is  there  a  remedy  for  this  monstrous  evil?  Is  it  not  possible 
to  remove  these  wards  of  the  State  beyond  the  reach  of  political  hucksters? 
Undoubtedly  there  is  a  remedy.  Every  benevolent  institution  should  be  re- 
moved from  politics." 

Professor  F.  A.  Fetter,  of  Leland  Stanford  University,  during  a  discussion, 
quoted  the  action  of  the  State  Senate  of  California  bearing  upon  this  import- 
ant topic,  as  follows: 

"The  State  is  responsible,  not  onlj'  to  the  inmates  of  these  institutions,  but, 
also,  to  the  State  at  large  and  to  humanity  for  their  proper  administration. 
To  get  the  best  results,  each  institution  should  be  under  some  competent 
manager,  fitted  by  education  and  experience  for  the  performance  of  the  duties 
of  his  position.  He  should  have  the  selection  of  his  subordinates  and  the 
power  of  their  removal,  and  not  be  handicapped,  as  all  of  them  are  now,  by 
what  are  properly  termed  local  influences,  political  or  otherwise,  and  'pulls' 
in  the  making  of  his  selection.  Were  he  thus  charged  with  the  responsibility 
he  would  feel  the  dignity  of  his  position,  and  his  pride  would  be  aroused  in 
the  proper  exercise  of  his  powers.  Only  competent  employes  would  thus  be 
employed,  and  incompetency  would  at  once  be  remedied  in  the  removal  of  the 
incompetent.  Humanity  demands  that  the  wards  of  the  State  should  be 
treated  firmly,  and  particularly  those  who  are  sick,  physically  or  mentallj', 
should  be  treated  with  all  the  humanity,  skill,  intelligence  and  care  that  can 
be  provided.  The  State  has  been  and  is  liberal  in  all  of  these  matters,  so  far 
as  money  goes.  Therefore,  in  the  expenditure  and  application  of  this  money 
there  can  not  be  too  much  skill  and  care  exercised  in  the  employment  of  its 
agents.  It  is  inhuman,  in  the  case  of  a  State  hospital,  that  anyone  should  be 
appointed  as  an  attendant  upon  the  ground  that  he  has  a  friend  in  the  board 
of  managers  or  has  a  political  pull,  and  that  either  is  being  used  regardless 
of  his  (qualification  to  fill  the  position;  and,  in  no  other  way,  in  our  judgment, 
can  this  be  remedied,  except  to  give  the  superintendent  the  absolute  power  in 
the  management  of  the  internal  force  of  the  institution  over  which  he  pre- 
sides." 

He  further  said:  "The  spoils  idea  still  pervades  to  some  degree  the  ad- 
ministration of  all  the  institutions,  but  its  operation  has  been  limited  by  cus- 
tom, by  agreement,  and  by  law.  Public  sentiment  is  growing  stronger 
ajjainst  it.  A  vigorous  and  united  effort  by  all  the  friends  of  sound  methods 
will,  despite  the  unsatisfactory  present  state  of  affairs,  put  California  in  line 
with  those  states  that  have  rescued  their  public  benevolent  institutions  against 
the  attacks  of  political  spoilsmen.  I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  report  better 
things  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  But  good  things  grow  rapidly  here.  There  is  an 
intellieent  and  progressive  population,  and  he  who  reports  on  this  subject 
from  the  Pacific  Coast  ten  years  hence  will  have  a  different  tale  to  tell." 
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W.  H.  Gooding,  Medical  Superintendent  of  the  Government  Hospital  for 
the  Insane,  Washington,  D.  C,  in  an  address  as  the  retiring  president,  before 
the  44th  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Medical  Superintendents  of 
American  Institutions  for  the  Insane,  held  at  Niagara  Falls,  June  10th  to 
13th,  1890,  ably  advocated  the  non-partisan  control  of  charitable  and  benevo- 
lent institutions.     He  said: 

"The  National  Conference  9f  Charities  and  Corrections,  with  representa- 
tives from  almost  every  state  in  the  Union,  at  their  meeting  just  closed  at 
Baltimore,  passed  this  resolution: 

^'Resolved,  That  politics  should  have  no  place  in  our  State  charitable  insti- 
tutions." 

Again  he  said:  "So  I  leave  it  here  with  the  hope  that  our  united  voice  on 
this  question  will  give  forth  no  uncertain  sound,  and  although  some  of  us  may 
no  longer  claim  canonical  authority  for  the  propositions,  we  may,  at  least,  say 
amen  to  the  resolution  of  the  association  in  1888,  when  they  thus  put  them- 
selves on  record: 

Resolved,  "That  any  attempt  in  any  part  of  this  country  to  select  such 
officers  (referring  to  the  hospital  superintendents)  through  political  bias  be 
deprecated  by  this  association  as  a  dangerous  departure  from  that  sound  rule 
which  should  govern  every  appointing  power,  of  seeking  the  best  men  irre- 
spective of  every  other  consideration." 

Dr.  T.  0.  Powell,  in  an  address  before  the  American  Medico-Psychological 
Association,  discussing  politics  in  an  asylum,  said: 

"The  thing  that  is  most  to  be  deplored  and  apprehended  is  the  growing 
tendency  to  subject  the  care  of  this  afflicted  class  to  political  spoilsmen,  a 
flagrant  injustice  both  to  the  insane,  and  faithful  and  efficient  officers.  It  is 
a  violation  of  all  the  dictates  of  humanity,  a  blot  and  reflection  upon  our 
Christian  intelligence,  that  such  a  sacred,  humane  and  Divine  trust  should  be 
carried  into  politics  for  selfish  considerations.  *  *  *  If  we  are  entering 
upon  a  really  scientific  period  then  these  hospitals  must  be  freed  from  such 
corrupt  and  unscientific  methods.  We  must  no  longer  content  ourselves  with 
^deploring'  the  fact;  we  must  combat  the  evil  for  the  cause  of  science,  which 
is  the  cause  of  humanity.  The  public  must  be  taught  that  these  hospitals  can 
not  become  the  centers  of  scientific  research,  and  thus  truly  progressive  and 
curative  as  is  their  purpose,  unless  their  physicians  are  encouraged  and  as- 
sured of  permanent  tenure  of  office." 

He  then  paid  a  glowing  tribute  to  what  is  being  done  in  Indiana  to  elevate 
the  institutions  above  partisan  control. 

I  have  thus  far  treated  the  subject  assigned  me  in  a  general  way.  I  desire 
now  to  discuss  the  matter  from  the  practical  side,  fortified  by  experience  and 
results.  The  party  to  which  I  belonged  in  Indiana  had,  for  many  successive 
years,  in  its  state  platform  declared  for  non-partisan  management  of  the  State 
institutions.  No  man  in  Indiana  more  eloquently  and  earnestly  advocated 
this  cause  than  did  General  Harrison.  In  a  speech  delivered  at  Danville, 
Ind.,  February  18,  1887,  he  used  the  following  strong  language: 

"I  believe  that  the  question  of  the  reform  in  the  administration  of  our  be- 
nevolent institutions  is  a  question  that  touches  hearts  more  than  any  question 
I  have  ever  discussed  in  the  hearing  of  the  people  of  Indiana.  I  found  in  the 
last  campaign  that  whatever  else  failed  to  interest  my  hearers  this  question 
of  reform  in  the  administration  of  our  benevolent  institutions  took  hold  upon 
the  heart  of  every  man  and  woman  that  I  talked  to.  What  is  the  present 
situation?  It  is  this,  my  fellow  countrymen:  that  these  institutions  equipped 
so  liberally  by  the  State,  maintained  by  the  contributions  which  you  make 
and  which  I  make  to  their  annual  support,  devised  for  the  care,  the  tender 
care — some  ot  them  for  the  education  where  that  is  possible — of  those  classes 
whom  the  hand  of  God  has  touched  in  affliction,  that  these  institutions  are 
now  from  top  to  bottom  managed  solely  and  simply  as  houses  of  patronage. 
*  *  *  Will  you  not  support  the  proposition  that  these  benevolent  institu- 
tions, fruits  of  the  message  and  dying  of  the  Son  of  God,  shall  be  taken  out 
of  the  slough  of  polities  and  set  upon  the  sunlit  hills  of  duty?  Bear  it  in 
mind,  every  honest  man  in  the  State  of  Indiana,  that  the  care  and  interest  of 
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these  unfortunate  classes  are  in  your  keeping.  Write  upon  the  banner  that 
you  shcill  carry  in  front  of  these  marching  Lincoln  leagues  in  the  coming 
campaign:  'Thorough  reformation  of  our  benevolent  institutions.'  All  this 
applies  with  equal  force  to  our  reformatory  institutions," 

The  scandals  growing  out  of  partisan  control  in  the  Southern  Prison  in 
1887,  and  in  the  Central  Hospital  for  the  insane  in  1889,  forcibly  emphasized 
the  need  of  a  change  from  the  spoils  to  the  merit  system.  The  investigation 
of  the  Central  Hospital  for  the  Insane  in  1889  revealed  enough  of  iniquity 
and  incompetency  to  humiliate  the  pride  and  bring  the  blush  of  shame  to  the 
cheek  of  all  the  people  of  Indiana.  The  investigation  in  1889  was  conducted 
by  the  party  in  power  and  responsible  for  the  mismanagement,  yet  the  inves- 
tigation was  thorough  and  searching.  The  committee  making  the  investiga- 
tion did  not  spare  the  most  caustic  criticism  of  the  disgrace  that  had  been 
brought  upon  the  State.  Neither  did  the  party  organ  defend  this  corrupt 
mismanagement,  but  said  in  an  editorial  on  the  9th  of  March,  1889:  "The 
investigation  now  in  progress  shows  that  the  management  of  that  institution 
has  been  inefficient  and  corrupt  for  several  years  past.  TLie  men  who  were 
chosen,  in  good  faith,  to  carry  on  the  affairs  of  the  hospital  have  proved 
recreant  to  their  trust.  They  have  robbed  the  State  of  Indiana  with  a  free 
hand,  and  have  reflected  infinite  discredit  upon  the  party  which  had  so  highly 
honored  them.  *  *  *  There  is  no  denying  that  if  proper  care  and  dis- 
crimination had  been  exercised  in  the  selection  of  men  to  conduct  the  hos- 
pital these  scandals  would  have  been  avoided.  *  *  *  The  lesson  of  it  all 
is  that  something  else  than  mere  party  services  must  be  considered  in  filling 
these  important  and  responsible  positions." 

Following  this,  a  law  was  passed  creating  a  Board  of  State  Charities,  com- 
posed of  six  members,  equally  divided  between  the  two  parties,  whose  duty  it 
was  to  carefully  investigate  the  management  of  all  the  institutions  of  the 
state;  having,  also,  an  oversight  over  conunty  infirmaries,  jails  and  orphans' 
homes.  The  splendid  work  of  this  board  was  the  beginning  of  better  condi- 
tions in  Indiana.  A  law  was  also  passed  providing  for  bi  partisan  boards  of 
trustees.  While  these  laws  were  looking  to  better  management  of  State  in- 
stitutions they  did  not  reach  the  object  desired,  namely:  Absolute  non- 
partisan control  of  State  institutions.  The  Governor  with  whom  the  appoint- 
ing power  rested  still  had  the  right  to  remove  superintendents  of  opposite 
politics  and  put  in  control  politicians  of  his  own  party.  No  Governor  had 
ever  yet  withstood  the  clamor  of  his  own  party  for  the  removal  of  all  men  in 
charge  of  State  institutions  opposite  in  politics  to  the  State  administration. 

In  1896,  for  the  first  time  in  many  years,  the  Republican  State  platform  did 
not  declare  in  favor  of  non-partisan  control  of  the  State  institutions.  The 
next  day  following  the  convention  of  May  7,  1896.  I  called  on  General  Har- 
rison, and  he  expressed  regret  that  the  State  convention  had  ommitted  to  declare 
for  the  position  so  long  advocated  by  the  republican  party  in  the  State,  say- 
ing this  was  a  principle  dear  to  him  and  he  had  hoped  to  see  the  republican 
party  incorporate  its  principles  into  law  and  practice.  To  this  statement  the 
reply  was  made  that  1  was  a  believer  in  nonpartisan  control  of  State  institu- 
tions; that  I  had  advocated  this  position  on  the  platform;  that  it  was  a  car- 
dinal principle  of  the  republican  party.  I  believed  it  would  bring  reform  in 
the  management  of  the  institutions,  a  saving  to  the  taxpayers,  and  would  el- 
evate the  institutions  above  scandal,  extravagance  and  mismanagement.  I 
said  to  the  General  it  was  my  purpose  to  carry  into  effect  these  wise,  humane 
and  just  principles.  No  sooner  had  I  been  inaugurated  than  the  clamor  began 
for  the  removal  of  the  superintendents  of  all  the  charitable  and  benevolent 
institutions.  This  demand  came  from  the  spoilsmen — men  who  magnify  their 
importance  to  the  party  with  which  they  affiliate.  It  was  not  the  demand  or 
desire  of  the  men  of  force  and  influence  in  the  party.     The  majority  of  good 

f)eople  of  the  State  in  all  parties  disapproved  of  the  spoils  system  ana  earnest- 
y  desired  a  change.  This  was  an  important  era  in  the  history  of  the  work  of 
benevolenwe  and  charity  in  the  State.  To  withstand  the  demand  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  superintendents  who  were  opposite  in  politics  required  firmness. 
The  argument  came,  ''non-partisan  control  is  all  right,  but  let  us  get  our 
men  in  before  we  institute  the  reform-"  Here  is  one  of  the  difficulties  that 
have  long  prevented  this  needed  reform.  All  parties  are  in  favor  of  reforms, 
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but  they  must  be  such  reforms  as  leave  their  party  in  control.  It  became  my 
responsible  duty  to  solve  this  problem.  I  determined  to  settle  for  all  time  to 
come  that  Indiana  should  take  front  rank  in  this  needed  reform.  No  man  was 
removed  by  reason  of  his  party  afiBliations.  For  two  years  I  became  the 
target  of  criticism  from  the  spoilsmen.  1  knew  full  well  that  time  would  dem- 
onstrate the  wisdom  of  the  position  assumed,  and  when  once  established  no 
man  would  dare  again  to  make  political  spoils  ou'  of  the  work  of  charity  and 
benevolence.  Already  public  sentiment  fully  approves  the  rule  that  has  been 
adopted,  and  the  able,  efficient  management  of  the  institutions  is  commended 
by  all  parties  and  all  classes  of  people.  Even  those  who  criticised  at  the  be- 
ginning laud  the  results  obtained.  The  superintendents  of  these  institutions 
have  worked  in  harmony  with  the  wish  of  the  Executive.  Unnecessary  ex- 
penses were  lopped  off,  and  the  institutions  were  settled  upon  a  business 
basis  rather  than  on  a  political.  No  breath  of  scandal  has  arisen;  more  effi- 
cient management  has  been  secured.  The  superintendents  with  renewed  zeal 
have  engaged  in  their  work,  knowing  that  they  will  not  be  disturbed  so  long 
as  their  energies,  their  abilities,  their  efficiency  and  devotion  to  their  work 
commend  them.  I  do  not  hold  that  being  a  partisan  disqualifies  a  man  from 
being  an  efficient  superintendent  of  a  State  institution;  much  less  do  1  be- 
lieve that  because  a  man  is  a  splendid  party  worker  he  is,  by  reason  of  his 
services  alone,  fitted  for  such  high  responsible  duties.  The  danger  of  the 
spoils  system  is  that  party  services  instead  of  needed  qualifications  is  often 
the  requisite  to  fill  the  standard.  If  State  institutions  are  to  be  despoiled  for 
political  service,  then,  as  a  logical  sequence,  following  this  rule,  the  more 
places  found  for  party  workers  the  more  men  will  be  rewarded,  and  the 
higher  the  salary  and  wages  paid  the  better  the  reward.  This  invites  extrav- 
agance and  corruption  multiplies;  favoritism  is  shown  in  contract  for  sup- 
plies, regardless  of  the  interests  of  the  State.  This  augments  taxation  for  the 
purpose  of  reward  to  spoilsmen,  while  the  wards  of  the  State  suffer,  scandal 
follows,  and  the  indigent  taxpayers  and  humane  citizens  hurl  from  power  the 
party  that^  inaugurates  or  tolerates  such  a  system  in  the  State.  The  spoils 
system  invites  changes  with  every  change  in  administration.  Good  men  will 
not  accept  the  position  of  superintendent  under  such  conditions,  and  the 
management  degenerates  for  lack  of  experience  and  competency.  All  this  in 
order  that  incompetent  spoilsmen  can  be  rewarded.  This  system,  instead  of 
inuring  to  the  advantage  of  the  party  promulgating  it,  results  in  defeat  to 
such  party.  The  large  majority  of  the  voters  are  not  place  hunters  and  desire 
economy  and  efficiency  in  all  places  of  public  trust  or  employment.  "He  who 
serves  his  State  and  Country  best  serves  his  party  best."  Allow  me  to  present 
results  to  sustain  the  position  assumed.  In  effort  to  secure  this  information 
I  addressed  the  following  letter  to  Prof.  Amos.  W.  Butler,  Secretary  of  the 
Indiana  State  Board  of  Charities: 

"My  Dear  Mr.  Butler:— Will  you  please  answer  the  following,  to  be 
used  by  me  at  the  State  Conference  of  Charities  in  Illinois  next  week: 

Please  give  the  results  of  non-partisan  management  of  the  State  institu- 
tions in  Indiana. 

1st.  What  has  been  the  saving  per  capita  in  the  management  of  the  insane 
hospitals,  and,  also,  of  the  other  State  institutions;  what  average  per  capita 
saving  and,  also,  the  aggregate  saving  to  the  taxpayers  of  the  State? 

2nd.  What  of  the  character  of  the  management?  Are  the  institutions 
under  better  control  and  the  inmates  receiving  better  care  than  was  given 
them  under  partisan  management? 

I  would  be  pleased  to  have  a  brief  answer  to  the  above  questions;  the  facts 
coming  from  you  will  have  greater  force  than  coming  from  any  other  author- 
ity. Very  truly  yours, 

James  A.  Mount." 

The  following  reply  was  received: 

Dear  Sir: — It  gives  me  pleasure  to  reply  to  your  request  of  November  9th. 
As  you  are  aware,  my  personal  connection  with  this  board  and  consequently 
with  our  State  institutions,  has  been  limited  to  the  last  three  years.  From 
the  records  of  our  office,  and  the  information  obtained  from  those  who  have 
known  conditions  under  both  the  old  and  the  new  method  of  management,  1 
must  derive  my  answers. 
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The  Board  of  State  Charities  was  organized  under  a  law  enacted  by  the 
legislature  of  1889.  The  first  year,  1890,  its  reports  were  not  satisfactory. 
The  first  in  which  anything  like  complete  reports  were  obtained  was  that 
ending  October  31st,  1891.  I  have  compared  the  figures  for  that  year  with 
those  tor  the  year  ending  October  31st,  1899. 

For  the  latter  year  the  insane  hospitals  cost  an  average  of  $64.24  less  than 
in  the  former  years.  The  daily  average  number  of  inmates  present  for  1899 
was  3,215.12,  which,  multiplied  by  $04.24,  equals  $206,539.30. 

"The  average  per  capita  saving  of  all  the  charitable  institutions  in  1899  over 
1891  was  $62.42;  and  of  the  correctional  institutions,  $4.91.  The  daily  aver- 
age number  present  in  all  the  charitable  institutions  in  1899  was  5,262.27; 
multiplied  by  $62.42  equals  $328,470.89.  In  the  correctional  institutions,  the 
daily  average  number  present  was  2,458.02;  multiplied  by  $4.91  equals  $12,- 
068.87.  The  total  saving  amounts  to  $340,539.60.  In  other  words,  had  the  per 
capita  cost  of  maintaining  the  institutions  in  1899  been  what  it  was  in  1891,  it 
would  have  cost  the  State  $340,539.76  more. 

"The  character  of  the  management  of  our  institutions  has  greatly  improved. 
The  institutions  are  under  better  control  and  the  inmates  receive  better  care 
than  they  did  when  the  institutions  were  under  partisan  control.  The  inmates 
of  our  institutions  were  never  so  well  cared  for,  nor  the  institutions  them- 
selves so  well  conducted  or  so  economically  administered  as  they  are  at  this 
time.  Very  respectfully, 

"A,  W.  Butler." 

Ten  years  ago  the  Central  Insane  Hospital  management  was  a  discredit  to 
Indiana,  notwithstanding  the  great  per  capita  cost.  Today  words  of  praise 
and  commendation  are  expressed  for  the  splendid  advancement  made.  Dr. 
U.  0.  H.  Wingate,  secretary  and  executive  officer  of  the  Wisconsin  Board  of 
Health,  and  delegate  to  the  American  Public  Health  Association,  under  date 
of  October  30,  1900,  writes  Dr.  George  F.  Edenharter  a  letter  in  praise  of  the 
present  management  of  the  Central  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  in  which  he 
says:  "I  feel  it  my  duty,  and  it  is  a  great  pleasure,  I  assure  you,  to  express 
my  congratulations  to  you  on  the  splendid  arrangements  you  have  provided 
by  way  of  bacteriological,  chemical  and  pathological  laboratories  at  that  in- 
stitution, as  well  as  many  other  improvements  which  you  have  been  engaged 
in  constructing.  I  know  of  no  other  hospital  for  the  insane  in  this  country 
for  which  there  has  been  supplied  such  grand  facilities  for  studjnng  the  ob- 
scure and  sad  diseases  that  are  found  in  all  hospitals  for  the  insane,  and  not 
since  the  time  when  Pinel  and  Esquinol  worked  their  great  reforms  in  the 
treatment  of  the  insane,  has  there  been  greater  steps  taken  for  the  benefit  of 
this  unfortunate  class  than  you  have  taken  in  providing  such  complete  scien- 
tific methods  for  studying  and  understanding  mental  diseases.  You  have,  my 
dear  doctor,  reared  a  monument  to  your  reputation  more  lasting  than  bronze 
or  marble,  and  you  merit  not  only  the  approbation  of  every  intelligent  citizen 
of  Indiana,  but  your  work  is  entitled  to  great  praise  by  the  medical  fraternity 
throughout  the  country,  and  the  unfortunate  insane  and  their  friends  should 
rise  up  and  call  you  blessed,  and  I  am  sure  that  they  would  if  they  could  un- 
derstand, as  those  of  our  profession  do,  what  a  grand  and  lasting  benefit  will 
arise  from  your  splendid  efforts." 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  not  only  reduced  expenses  has  resulted,  as 
shown  by  Prof.  Butler,  but  enlarged  facilities  for  the  better  care  of  the  in- 
sane have  been  provided. 

The  management  of  the  Indiana  Prison  and  Reformatory  has  been  advanced 
to  a  liigluT  plane.  Rev.  W.  H.  Locke,  chaplain  of  the  Ohio  State  Reforma- 
tory, in  an  address  on  reformatories  and  workhouses,  said: 

^  "\Ve  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Joseph  P.  Byers,  as  editor  of  the  Ohio  Bulletin  of 
Charities  and  Corrections,  for  an  article  in  the  March  number  written  by  Mr. 
Amos  W.  Butler,  of  Indianapolis,  entitled  "The  Development  of  the  Reform- 
atory idea  in  Indima."  "I  desire,"  said  Mr.  Locko,  "to  quote  one  short 
paragraph  which  deserves  to  stand  out  by  itself.  It  is  this:  'The  lash  has 
never  been  used  in  the  Indiana  Reformatory;  nor  for  two  years  has  it  been 
used  in  the  State  Prison.  Never  more  will  man  scourge  his  helpless  fellow 
man  within  an  Indiana  prison.'  " 
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The  record  of  the  nou-partisan  management  is  applauded  and  praised  by 
the  people  of  the  State.  The  republican  State  platform  of  1900  praised  the 
marvelous  results  attained,  and  emphatically  declares  that  no  backward  step 
will  be  taken  from  the  high  standard  of  success  attained  under  the  present 
administration.  The  democratic  partj',  for  the  first  time,  declares  in  its 
platform  for  the  non-partisan  management  of  State  institutions.  No  party 
can  carry  Indiana  that  does  not  favor  keeping  these  institutions  out  of  politics 
and  under  such  management  as  will  secure  the  most  tender  care  for  the  un- 
fortunate wards,  and  the  greatest  economy  to  the  State.  The  independent 
papers  of  Indianapolis  have  ably  advocated  divorcing  the  State  institutions 
from  the  spoils  of  party  politics  and  have  contributed  largely  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  present  high  standard.  The  Governor-elect  has  endorsed  and 
stands  pledged  to  maintain  the  present  comprehensive  system. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  submit  that  every  charitable  impulse  of  our  being, 
every  consideration  of  humanity  and  justice,  the  appeals  of  economy  and 
honesty,  demand  the  divorcement  of  the  charitable,  benevolent,  penal  and 
reformatory  institutions  of  our  State  from  the  contaminating  influences  o£ 
political  spoils. 

Vice-President  Jewell — I  know  that  this  association  appreciates  this  ad- 
dress. I  would  say  more  in  praise  of  Governor  Mount  if  he  were  not  here. 
His  administration  proves  what  a  Christian  gentleman,  who  is  fearless,  can 
accomplish  for  a  great  State.  In  the  discussion  of  this  subject  Mr.  Banning, 
of  the  Board  of  Charities,  will  lead.  I  hope  it  is  not  too  late  to  have  several 
expressions  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  Banning — I  shall  not  attempt  to  say  anything  on  this  important  sub- 
ject, further  than  to  make  two  or  three  practical  suggestions.  In  the  first 
place,  we  all  must  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  subject  as  presented  by 
Governor  Mount,  and  must  appreciate  his  courtesy  in  favoring  us  with  this 
able  address.  My  further  suggestion  would  be,  that  in  the  discussion  of  this 
subject,  we  should  proceed  along  the  lines    that  will  lead  to  practical  results. 

Our  Board  is  deeply  interested  in  this  subject,  and  will  undoubtedly  in  its 
next  report  recommend  its  own  abolition  in  favor  of  some  stronger  organi- 
zation. Our  belief  is  that  a  stronger  organization  may  be  found  in  a  Board 
of  Control,  to  consist  of  not  more  than  three  or  five  members,  to  be  non-par- 
tisan, and  its  members  to  be  required  to  devote  their  entire  time  to  it  and  to 
receive  adequate  salaries  for  their  services — this  Board  of  Control  to  succeed 
the  Board  of  Charities  and  local  Boards  of  Trustees.  Such  an  organization 
would  strengthen  the  work.  It  would  be  in  the  line  of  economy  and  would 
secure  uniformity  and  harmony  in  the  administration  of  the  State  institu- 
tions. If  thought  best,  there  might  perhaps  be  two  boards,  organized  as  in 
New  York.  In  that  State  they  have  a  lunacy  commission  which  has  charge 
of  the  insane  hospitals.  We  might  have  one  board  coiTesponding  to  this  com- 
mission in  charge  of  insane  hospitals,  and  another  in  charge  of  the  other  char- 
itable institutions  of  the  State.  It  is  also,  I  think  I  am  justified  in  saying, 
the  very  strong  desire  of  our  board  that  the  merit  system  'shall  be  introduced 
into  all  charitable  institutions.  We  believe  now  is  a  good  time  for  its  intro- 
duction, since  a  republican  administration  is  about  to  follow  the  present  re- 
publican administration.  We  are  very  earnestly  hoping  ihat  this  merit  sys- 
tem will  be  adopted  and  put  into  practice  by  the  incoming  administration. 

Vice  President  Jewel! — We  would  like  to  hear  from  Mr.  Bicknell,  whom 
Governor  Mount  has  spoken  of  as  having  had  experience  in  Indiana  and  as 
being  a  very  capable  man  for  the  work. 

Mr.  Ernest  Bicknell,  Superintendent,  Associated  Charities,  Chicago — It 
happened  to  be  my  privilege  to  be  the  secretary  of  the  Indiana  State  Board 
of  Charities,  at  the  time  Gov.  Mount's  administration  began,  and  I  can  there- 
fore speak  with  some  degree  of  intelligence  of  the  conditions  that  existed  at 
that  time.  1  know  how  completely  demoralized  the  administration  of  every 
institution  in  the  State  was  during  the  campaign  prior  to  his  election.  Not- 
withstanding his  positive  promises  and  his  platform  upon  the  subject  of  sud- 
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den  cliHiitres,  everythiuf?  was  upset.  You  know  it  is  customary  for  men  com- 
ing' into  offices  to  make  some  soothing  announcements  of  the  course  they  will 
pursue,  but  the  beheadings  generally  begin  very  promptly.  So  in  Indiana, 
in  spite  of  Gov.  Mount's  announcements,  there  was  great  uncertainty  as  to 
tenure  of  office.  Now,  everything  that  applied  to  Indiana  at  the  time  1  speak 
of,  applies  here  in  Illinois.  There  was  that  uncertainty  which  kept  every 
man  discouraged.  It  kept  him  from  adopting  any  sort  of  a  satisfactory  and 
continuous  policy.  Every  man  in  the  State  institutions  who  belonged  to  the 
party  opposed  to  the  incoming  administration  felt  that  probably  his  head 
would  go  and  that  his  usefulness  was  ended.  This  condition  of  affairs  had 
gone  on  for  many  years  with  every  change  in  the  administration.  Everybody 
who  has  given  attention  to  this  matter  knows  that  what  I  have  said  represents 
not  Indiana  alone,  but  every  other  state.  The  result  of  this  system,  which 
we  hope  to  get  away  from  in  Illinois,  was  extravagance.  I  have  heard  peo- 
ple say  in  semi-defense  of  the  charge  of  extravagance,  that  the  people  of  the 
State  are  not  stingy,  and  that  they  want  their  unfortunates,  whether  they  be 
insane,  feeble-minded  or  blind,  to  have  the  best  care  possible,  not  earing 
what  it  costs.  Such  people  say  "what's  the  use  in  getting  down  to  $150  per 
capita?"     They  say  too  much  stress  is  laid  upon  this. 

Such  people  do  not  know  what  extravagance  in  a  State  institution  means.  I 
have  never  found  an  exception  to  the  statement  that  extravagance  means  poor 
service,  inferior  service  and  inferior  supplies  of  every  sort.  It  does  not  mean 
that  they  are  getting  better  clothing,  better  food,  etc.  It  means  too  that  two 
men  are  employed  to  do  the  work  that  one  could  do  better.  It  means  that 
favorite  contractors  are  given  contracts;  that  the  officers  are  trying  to  hold 
their  positions  and  that  men  have  to  be  employed  to  do  the  work  they  are 
paid  for.  It  does  not  mean  better  treatment  of  the  patients.  So  much  for 
extravagance. 

You  have  all  heard  the  anecdote  of  the  boy  who  borrowed  a  dictionary,  and 
upon  being  asked  how  he  liked  it,  replied,  "I  like  it  all  right,  but  it  changes 
the  subject  too  often."  Now,  if  the  best  men  you  can  find  are  put  in  charge 
of  institutions  and  frequent  changes  are  made,  the  management  will  be  mis- 
erable. The  best  men  that  can  be  found  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  if  put  in 
charge  of  the  insane  hospital  at  Kankakee  and  changed  every  six  months, 
will  ruin  that  institution.  It  does  not  matter  how  much  experience  they  have 
had,  since  frequent  changes  will  prevent  the  adoption  of  any  careful  system 
of  treatment  for  the  insane.  Frequent  changes  prevent  everything  that  a 
hospital  is  intended  for.  Let  us  bring  this  matter  home  to  ourselves.  Sup- 
pose a  very  near  and  dear  relative  of  mine  is  insane,  or  feeble-minded.  Sup- 
pose my  insane  relative  goes  to  the  hospital  which  is  under  the  charge  of  a 
man  whom  I  know  to  have  no  ability  whatever  in  the  care  of  the  insane,  but 
who  was  appointed  to  this  responsible  position  solely  because  he  helped  to 
carry  his  ward  in  the  last  election.  Now,  how  much  patience  or  confidence 
am  i  going  to  have  in  that  man.  No  matter  if  I  did  advocate  his  appoint- 
ment, how  quick  would  I  be  to  have  him  thrown  out  if  he  was  not  giving  the 
very  best  of  care  to  my  relative.  We  may  not  have  any  such  relative  now, 
but  we  may  have  some  day.  When  we  bring  it  home  to  ourselves,  we  can 
readily  see  tliat  the  only  thing  to  do  in  order  to  secure  humane  treatment  and 
care,  training  and  discipline,  is  to  select  people  for  these  positions  because  by 
nature  and  training  they  are  fit  for  it.  When  we  are  willing  to  trust  our  own 
people  to  their  care  then  we  are  getting  down  to  the  fundamental  principle. 
We  do  not  care  so  much  for  expense  if  we  can  only  know  that  the  money  is 
judiciously  expended  in  securing  the  best  treatment  possible.  If  my  little 
girl  is  taken  ill,  I  do  not  inquire  if  the  physician  for  whom  I  send,  is  a  demo- 
crat or  a  repulilican.  What  I  want  to  know  is  if  he  understands  his  business. 
If  my  child  should  happen  to  be  feeble-minded,  why  should  I  be  compelled  to 
send  her  to  a  place  where  the  management  is  incompetent?  I  do  not  believe 
that  10  per  cent  of  the  voters,  nor  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent  of  the  women  of 
Illinois  are  in  favor  of  the  spoils  system.  The  10  per  cent  who  favor  the  spoils 
system  is  the  noisy  element,  the  fellows  who  do  the  shouting.  These  fellows 
make  so  much  noise  and  do  so  much  shouting  that  they  confuse  the  people 
and  get  them  to  thinking    that   they  are  the  "whole  thing."    Just  let  some 
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good  and  courageous  man  come  in  and  say  this  spoils  system  must  and  shall 
be  stopped,  and  he  will  find  that  the  whole  population  of  this  great  State  will 
rise  up  and  call  him  blessed. 

Vice  President  Jewell — We  will  now  hear  from  Dr.  Kuh. 

Dr.  Sydney  Kuh,  Chicago — Four  things  are  necessary  for  the  successful 
treatment  of  any  patient  seriously  ill,  be  his  ailment  physical  or  mental:  A 
skilful  medical  attendant,  good  nursing,  proper  food  and  hygienic  surround- 
ings. Of  these  four  requisites  the  State  institutions  for  the  Insane  of  Illinois 
offer  their  inmates  but  two:  Good  housing  and  good  food.  Of  the  European 
institutions  known  to  me,  i.  e.,  those  of  Germany,  Austria,  France  and  Eng- 
land, there  are  none  that  afford  better  board  and  lodging  than  our  own.  If, 
however,  we  wish  to  extend  this  comparison  to  the  two  remaining  desiderata, 
the  result  is  one  of  which  we  can  hardly  feel  proud.  It  is  not  my  intention  to 
discuss  the  subject  of  nursing  here;  I  only  wish  to  ask  whether  any  one  of 
you  would  wish  to  have  a  man  or  woman  nurse  you  or  any  one  dear  to  you 
whose  sole  qualification  for  his  responsible  position  is  the  recommendation  of 
some  more  or  less  influential  politician'? 

Let  us  for  one  moment  study  the  question  of  medical  attendance  together. 
We  have  two  sources  from  which  such  men  may  be  chosen,  the  recent  gradu- 
ate or  the  practitioner  with  more  or  less  experience.  For  the  position  of  sup- 
erintendent the  recent  graduate  would  necessarily  be  out  of  question,  if  we 
wish  to  have  a  man  of  sufficient  experience  to  fill  so  responsible  and  impor- 
tant a  position.  Of  older  medical  men  well  versed  in  the  care  and  treatment 
of  mental  cases  there  is  no  lack.  But  are  they  available  for  our  purpose? 
What  does  the  State  insane  asylum  offer  to  a  man  of  standing  in  the  pro- 
fession, to  a  man  who  has  after  years  of  hard  and  earnest  labor  built  up  a 
practice,  that  would  give  him  the  experience  necessary  to  conduct  so  large  an 
institution  successfully?  Surely  not  the  munificent  salary  or  the  prospect  of 
being  bullied  for  a  number  of  years  by  politicians.  I  am  convinced  that  there 
are  enough  men,  thoroughly  competent,  who  would  be  glad  to  give  their  time 
and  energies  to  the  improvement  of  our  institutions,  but  I  doubt  whether  you 
will  find  one  who  is  willing  to  do  so  under  the  present  conditions.  You  can 
not,  then,  expect  to  get  the  trained  specialist  to  give  up  a  remunera- 
tive practice  in  order  to  accept  an  appointment  to  a  position  in  which 
he  knows  he  can  not  do  good  work  and  which  he  is  liable  to  lose  at 
any  time  he  incurs  the  disfavor  of  those  in  power.  We  have  been  com- 
pelled therefore  to  go  for  our  superintendents  either  to  very  young 
physicians,  who  had  not  yet  built  up  a  remunerative  practice,  but  who 
had  also  not  had  a  chance  to  acquire  the  necessary  experience  in  the  treat- 
ment of  mental  diseases,  or  else  to  country  practitioners,  very  worthy  gentle- 
men perhaps  who  had  done  excellent  work  in  general  practice,  but  who  could 
not  possibly  have  had  much  actual  experience  in  rhe  treatment  of  insane 
patients,  for  but  relatively  few  of  such  cases,  as  you  all  know,  can  very  well 
be  taken  care  of  outside  of  the  asylum.  This  last  class,  the  older  country 
practitioners  are  undoubtedly  the  best  available  men  under  the  present  sys- 
tem and  many  of  them  would  in  all  probability  make  excellent  superintend- 
ents, if  they  only  had  a  chance  to  become  such.  But  1  have  been  told  by  a 
man  with  a  large  experience  in  one  of  our  State  institutions,  that  the  superin- 
tendent is  overburdened  with  administrative  duties  to  such  an  extent,  that 
practically  no  time  remains  for  study,  and  the  statement  of  my  friend  is  con- 
firmed by  the  Rev.  Dr.  S.  G.  Smith,  of  St.  Paul,  who  at  the  Topeka  Confer- 
ence of  Charities  in  May  last  spoke  as  follows:  "I  wish  to  say  a  word  in  de- 
fense of  tlie  superintendents.  The  superint.endent  is  made  mayor  of  a  town 
of  from  one  to  two  thousand  inhabitants,  for  the  institution  amounts  to  this. 
He  is  also  chief  of  police  for  the  same  village;  then  he  has  general  charge  of 
the  butcher  shop,  the  bakery,  the  drygoods  store,  the  grocery  store,  the 
dairy,  and  he  is  usuallj'  expected  besides  to  be  an  expert  farm  overseer.  A 
man  of  genius  would  break  down  under  any  attempt  to  master  the  details  un- 
der the  control  of  the  average  superintendent,  and  the  average  superintendent 
is  not  a  man  of  genius.  After  loading  the  poor  man  with  the  immense  burden 
of  the  work  above  outlined,  he  is  expected  over  and  above  all  this  to  make  a 
study  of  insanity.  This  is  simply  brutal  and  unfeeling.  It  is  beyond  all  pos- 
sibility of  human  strength.  The  great  hospital  breaks  down  not  alone  because 
it  is  expensive,  but  because  it  is  scientifically  impossible."    Result,  as  super- 
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intendent,  a  man  who  enters  into  the  po-<ition  without  adequate  specialistic 
traininj?,  and  who  during  his  tenure  of  offii^e  has  no  time  to  acquire  it.  Let 
us  not  bhime  the  superintendent,  then,  if  the  results  are  unsatisfactory.  He 
himself  is  the  victim  of  a  vicious  system. 

The  positions  of  internes  are  hardly  soufjht  after  by  the  practitioner  at  all; 
they  would  of  necessity  ffo  to  the  recent  prraduate.  But  what  does  he  know 
of  mental  diseases?  He  has  in  all  probability  heard  a  short  course  of  lectures 
on  mental  diseases,  may  even  have  seen  a  dozen  or  so  of  cases  of  insanity 
during:  his  college  j'ears,  but  I  know  positively  that  there  are  but  very  few 
medical  colleges  in  the  United  States  that  make  even  the  pretense  of  giving 
their  students  adequate  training  in  the  study  of  mental  diseases.  There  is 
probably  not  one  student  in  a  hundred  who  ever  has  a  chance  to  watch  and 
study  a  single  case  of  insanity  from  the  beginning  to  the  termination  of  the 
disease.  This  raw  material — if  I  may  use  that  expression — then  is  expected 
to  work  with  and  under  a  man  who  himself  has  had  no  training  and  but  little 
experience  in  the  care  of  mental  cases,  and  the  result  is  the  deplorable  con- 
dition at  our  State  institutions.  True,  we  have  had  some  excellent  men  there, 
but  they  were  good  in  spite  of  and  not  because  of  the  existing  conditions. 

A  few  figures  gleaned  from  the  reports  of  our  State  institutions  will  perhaps 
serve  to  emphasize  some  of  the  points  just  made.  Taking  at  random  the 
names  of  106  employes  of  one  institution  from  the  report  of  1896  1  attempted 
to  find  them  again  in  the  annual  report  of  that  same  asylum  published  four 
years  later.  I  could  find  just  14;  repeating  the  same  experiment  with  two 
other  lists,  the  result  was  practically  the  same;  of  30  employes  only  .3  had 
retained  their  positions.  Of  the  12  physicians  who  had  charge  of  the  patients 
at  these  two  hospitals,  not  a  single  one  was  reappointed  by  the  new  admin- 
istration. The  following  figures  will  demonstrate  to  you  that  it  does  make 
some  difference  to  the  patients  under  whose  care  they  are.  These  are  the 
percentages  of  recoveries  of  patients  admitted  and  readmitted  by  various 
superintendents  of  two  institutions  to  which  the  same  class  of  patients  are 
sent: 

No.  I.,  13.7;  17.8. 
No.  II,  30.22;  30.72.* 

Compare  these  with  the  results  achieved  by  a  man  of  large  experience,  who 
worked  in  the  same  institution  as  No.  II. 

No.  III.,  39.48;  44.91. 

The  best  of  these  records  shows  more  than  double  the  number  of  recoveries, 
than  the  poorest  one  gives. 

Governor  Mount  in  his  eloquent  address  stated  that  he  considered  the  great 
saving  in  money  caused  by  taking  the  Indiana  State  institutions  out  of  party 

folitics  the  best  argument  that  could  be  advanced  in  favor  of  this  procedure, 
t  seems  to  me  that  the  figures  just  quoted  give  us  an  argument  of  even 
greater  weight.  Our  insane  asylums — excluding  that  at  Chester — care  for  be- 
tween 7000  and  8000  patients.  A  poor  superintendent  cures  13.7  per  cent,  a 
competent  man  44.91  per  cent  of  the  cases  entrusted  to  his  care! 

Where  then  lies  the  remedy?  Our  medical  schools  will  not  and  can  not 
furnish  us  with  men  who  are  properly  trained,  for  none  of  them  are  near 
enough  to  the  larger  institutions  for  the  insane  to  give  their  students  that 
practical  experience  without  which  successful  work  in  this,  the  most  diflicult 
branch  of  medicine,  is  impossible.  The  remedy  then  lies  in  making  our  in- 
sane asylums  training  schools  for  alienists,  in  appointing  the  best  men  avail- 


♦After  the  meeting  of  the  Illinois  State  Conference  of  Charities  at  which  this  paper  was 
read  a  physician  connected  with  the  institution  which  fnrni»hed  these  last  flerures  (30.72  per 
cent)  statod  that  they  diil  not  convey  a  fair  idf-a  of  tiie  results  accomplished,  as  very 
shortly  before  the  publication  of  the  report  in  ((uestion  150  patients— many  of  them  con- 
valf'scent— were  transferred  to  another  institution  and  their  places  were  faken  by  new  cases. 
The  fieures  for  the  first  year  (30.'22  per  cent)  are  not  in  any  way  affected  by  this  statement. 
I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  very  striking  fact,  that  in  every  instance  the  results  of  the 
work  done  during  the  second  year  of  an  administration  were  bet.er  than  those  of  the  first 
year,  thus  Bhowing  the  effect  of  experience  gained  during  one  year's  work. 
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able  for  the  position  of  superintendent,  to  attract  them  by  relieving  them  of 
the  burdens  of  purely  administrative  work  and  by  making  the  positions  per- 
manent ones.  8uch  men  would  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  become  compet- 
ent superintendents  and  good  teachers  for  their  internes.  Then  select  their 
assistants  by  competitive  examinations,  jrive  them  also  the  assurance  of  a 
permanent  position  and  of  promotion  as  reward  for  efficient  work,  in  short, 
give  us  civil  service  at  our  public  institutions  and  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years  our  State  institutions  will  be  a  source  of  just  pride  to  us  all. 

Mr.  Hart — It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  wait  for  legislation  to  accomplish 
this  reform  which,  as  Governor  Mount  has  shown  us,  has  done  so  much  for 
the  unfortunate  of  Indiana.  It  is  possible  to  have  this  reform  accomplished 
by  the  action  of  one  man,  and  that  man  is  the  newly  elected  Governor  of  this 
State.  If  he  can  have  the  moral  support  of  the  people,  I  have  no  doubt  ho 
will  do  it.  Now  is  the  opportunity  for  the  incoming  Governor  to  inaugurate 
this  reform,  just  as  it  has  been  done  in  Indiana.  I  wish  every  member  of 
this  conference  would  write  to  him,  urging  that  this  step  be  taken.  I  wish, 
too,  that  he  could  have  a  copy  of  this  most  admirable  address  by  Governor 
Mount. 

Vice-President  Jewell — Are  there  any  others  who  wish  to  be  heard  upon 
this  subject?  If  not,  we  will  now  take  an  adjournment  until  to-morrow 
morning. 

Second  day — Thursday  November  15. 

From  9  to  11  o'clock  a.  m.  was  spent  by  the  delegates  and  their 
friends  inspecting  the  different  departments  of  the  university.  At 
11  o'clock  the  conference  met  in  the  chapel  of  the  university  for  a 
short  business  session. 

The  first  order  of  business  was  the  appointment  of  the  following 
■committees  by  the  presiding  officer: 

Time  and  place  of  next  meeting — Geo.  W.  Curtiss,  Stockton;  Hon.  Wm.  P. 
Early,  Edwardsville;  Mrs.  F.  J.  Howe,  Chicago 

Nominations — Chas.  F.  Weller,  Chicago;  Dr.  W.  H.  C.  Smith,  Godfrey: 
Mrs.  P.  E.  Powell,  Cairo. 

Resolutions — Rev.  H.  H.  Hart,  Chicago;  Geo.  W.  Harper,  Robinson;  Mrs. 
J.  N.  Baker,  Decatur. 

Dr.  F.  H.  Jenks,  Assistant  Physician,  Northern  Hospital  for  the 
Insane,  Elgin,  spoke  as  follows: 

The  paper  read  by  Dr.  Kuh  at  last  night's  session  contains  some  things 
which,  it  seems  to  me,  ought  not  to  be  passed  unnoticed. 

I  do  not  think  this  conference  will  endorse  Dr.  Kuh's  method  of  judging 
the  value  of  the  superintendents  of  hospitals  by  a  comparison  of  per  cent  of 
recoveries  in  a  certain  biennial  period.  The  percentages  of  recoveries  he 
uses  for  comparison  I  recognize  and  know  the  hospitals  to  which  he  refers. 
Perhaps  Dr.  Kuh  does  not  know  it  but  the  percentage  of  recoveries  is  based 
on  the  number  of  admissions.  The  number  discharged  as  recovered  is  compared 
with  the  whole  number  of  admissions  and  anything  which  will  abnormally 
increase  the  number  of  admissions  will  temporarily  affect  the  percentage  of 
recoveries  adversely. 

In  one  of  these  hospitals  whose  falling  percentage  of  recoveries  Dr.  Kuh 
complains,  of  I  happen  to  know  that  shortly  before  the  close  of  the  biennial 
period  which  the  report  covers,  there  was  a  very  large  increase  in  the  number 
of  admissions,  amounting  to  perhaps  ten  per  cent  of  the  total  population  of 
the  hospital.  This  sudden  influx  of  patients  was  made  possible  by  large 
transfers  to  another  hospital  which  had  recently  been  opened. 
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Dr.  Kuh's  adverse  criticism  of  the  percentapre  of  recoveries  in  the  other 
Illinois  hospitals  (13  +  and  17  +  percent),  can,  no  doubt,  be  accounted 
for  in  a  measure,  at  least,  by  somethiu^^  which  caused  an  abnorujally  large 
number  of  admissions.  I  have  not  studied  the  statistics  of  these  hospitals  so 
closely  as  I  have  those  of  the  one  with  which  I  am  connected.  Statistics  are 
sometimes  like  a  loaded  gun — dangerous  in  the  hands  of  a  novice. 

I  do  not  think  this  conference  will  endorse  Dr.  Kuh'.s  scurrilous  reflections 
on  the  country  practitioner.  He  draws  the  inference  that  the  State  adminis- 
tration has  been  forced  to  select  the  superintendents  from  the  inferior  country 
doctor  because  the  city  doctor  can  not  afford  to  leave  his  more  lucrative 
practice  for  the  salary  paid  to  the  superintendent.  It  has  been  the  observa- 
tion of  many  who  are  in  a  position  to  make  comparison  that,  as  a  rule,  the 
city  man  does  not  have  the  larger  practice  to  leave  and  he  is  no  better  pre- 
pared either  by  education  or  experience  to  manage  any  of  the  great  institu- 
tions of  the  State  than  his  country  brother.  On  the  contrary,  the  country 
doctor  is  taught,  by  his  small  opportunity  to  call  for  assistance,  to  be  more 
independent  and  self-reliant. 

I  am  personally  acquainted,  as  many  of  you  are,  with  the  superintendents 
of  the  hospitals  for  the  insane  in  this  State,  except  one,  and  those  of  you  who 
are  acquainted  with  them  will  endorse  my  statement  when  I  saj'  that  no  mat- 
ter where  they  came  from  they  are  educated,  brainy  men  and  are  thoroughly 
competent  to  care  for  the  institutions  of  which  they  have  charge. 

One  of  these  superintendents,  while  his  appointment  lo  his  position  is  of 
comparatively  recent  date,  has  had  great  experience  with  the  insane  in  ail  the 
institutions  of  the  State  in  an  official  capacity  as  president  of  the  State  Board 
of  Charities  almost  constantly  from  the  time  of  its  organization  to  the  time  of 
his  appointment  as  superintendent. 

Miss  Lathrop: — I  am  glad  that  Dr.  Jenks  has  spoken.  This  is  certainly  a 
time  for  the  freest  discussion.  I  only  regret  that  Dr.  Kuh  is  not  present.  I 
am  sure  he  would  welcome  any  candid  criticism  upon  this  perilous  subject  of 
comparative  statiscies.  None  of  us  desire  to  minimize  the  ideal  Dr.  Kuh 
raises  for  the  public  care  of  the  insane — we  only  want  to  reach  it. 

As  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  I  wish  to  repeat  what  Mr. 
Banning  said  last  evening;  that  this  discussion  of  the  policy  of  administering 
the  State  institutions  should  be  constructive  in  tone.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
finding  fault  with  individuals.  No  set  of  officials  has  created  the  present  sit- 
uation or  is  even  responsible  for  it.  The  situation  is  one  which  can  only  be 
changed  V)y  strong  public  opinion  backing  legislative  and  gubernatioual  action. 

I  am  sure  that  no  one  desires  to  question  the  good  faith  of  the  superintend- 
ents or  their  earnest  efforts  to  do  their  best  by  the  institutions;  and  I  am  sure 
too,  that  there  is  no  superintendent,  of  an  insane  hospital  in  this  vState.  who 
does  not  feel  a  pang  of  regret  that  the  opportunity  for  such  work  did  not  come 
to  him  in  early  manhood  with  that  promise  of  permanency  and  professional 
advancement  which  would  have  justified  him  in  making  thccareof  the  insane 
the  study  of  his  life.  There  is  no  body  of  men  more  keenly  alive  than  these 
very  superintendents  to  the  difficulties  which  hamper  them  under  our  present 
arrangements.  It  is  a  great  cause  for  thankfuliu'ss  that  our  institutions  have 
not  yet  swung  through  changes  enough  to  bring  them  to  the  condition  which 
Indiana  was  forced  to  endure.  But  with  such  a  lesson  next  door  and  with  the 
noble  utterances  of  Gov,  Mount  and  his  far  more  noble  example,  shall  we  not 
be  culpable  indeed  if  we  do  not  take  heed  while  there  is  yet  time? 

The  present  Governor  of  Illinois  has  recommended  a  more  centralized  man- 
agement of  the  institutions.  The  present  Board  of  Charities  urges  the  same 
method  (with  the  recognized  consequence  of  its  own  effacement)  linking 
firmly  with  it  as  an  absolutely  essential  feature,  the  introduction  of  a  merit 
system  to  govern  all  appointments.  The  Governor-elect  has  cordially  pledged 
his  support  lo  the  merit  system. 

With  a  courageous  and  determined  effort,  why  maj'  we  not  see  at  the  com- 
ing legislature  such  enactments  secured  as  will  pla(^e  our  institutions  perma- 
nently where  they  ought  to  be.  equalling  the  liberality  of  American  expendi- 
tures for  ecinipnierit  by  as  patient  and  scientific  medical  care  as  can  be  found 
in  the  greatest  European  institutions. 
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After  a  short  discusion  as  to  what  should  be  embodied  in  the  re- 
port of  the  committee  on  resolutions,  the  conference  adjourned  until 
2  o'clock  p.  m. 


AFTERNOON    SESSION. 

The  conference  reconvened  at  2  o'clock. 

Vice-President  Jewell — The  first  thing  on  the  program  this  after- 
noon is  Professor  Felmley's  report  on  out-door  relief.  Professor 
Felmley  has  given  this  subject  much  thought  and  I  know  all  of  you 
will  be  greatly  interested  in  what  he  has  to  say.  It  is  my  pleasure 
to  introduce  to  you  Professor  David  Felmley,  President  of  the  Nor- 
mal University. 

REPORT    OF   COMMITTEE    ON   OUT-DOOR    RELIEF    IN    COUNTIES. 
President  David  Felmley,  Normal. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

Your  committee  made  an  effort  to  secure  from  every  county  information  re- 
garding the  administration  of  out-door  reUef.  A  circular  letter  asking  for 
statistics  was  sent  to  each  county  clerk,  and  a  letter  of  inquiry  containing 
over  twenty  questions  addressed  to  supervisors  was  enclosed,  with  the  re- 
quest that  such  letter  be  forwarded  to  the  supervisor  with  the  most  exper- 
ience in  poor  relief  administration. 

Barely  one-fourth  of  the  county  clerks,  and  still  fewer  supervisors  have 
furnished  the  data  requested.  The  replies  are  from  counties  in  every  section 
of  the  State  and  are  believed  to  be  fairly  typical.  We  have  full  returns  from 
the  entire  State  on  one  point  only,  the  appropriations  made  from  each  county 
treasury  for  out-door  relief.  This  information  was  obtained  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  does  not  always  agree  with  the  data  re- 
ceived by  us  direct  from  the  county  clerks,  hence  we  are  obliged  to  distrust 
these  figures. 

We  have  arranged  a  table  of  counties,  showing  by  counties  the  out-door 
relief  expenditures  for  1899,  the  tax  paid  for  county  purposes  in  1897  and  the 
population  for  1890.  We  have  thus  been  able  to  arrive  at  the  fractional  part 
of  total  county  tax  paid  for  out-door  relief  and  the  per  capita  cost  per  county 
based  upon  the  total  population. 

From  this  table  it  appears  that  in  one  county,  Adams,  as  high  as  48  per 
cent  of  all  county  taxes  are  spent  in  out-door  relief  whereas  the  average  in 
the  entire  State  is  only  14  per  cent.  In  several  counties  halt'  the  county  tax  is 
spent  in  out  door  relief  and  in  maintaining  the  poor  asylum. 

The  average  county  expenditure  for  outdoor  relief  is  20  cents  per  capita. 
The  highest  rate,  68  cents  per  capita,  is  in  Vermilion  county.  Ati  average 
rate  above  35  cents  per  capita  is  found  in  two  classes  of  conntifs:  First, 
those  containing  large  cities,  Vermilion,  Adams,  Sangamon,  Eilgar,  Kane, 
Peoria,  McLean,  Madison,  Stephenson  and  Coles.  Second,  counties  contain- 
ing a  large  mining  population  of  foreign  birth — Bureau,  Marshall,  La  Salle, 
Menard  and  McDonough.  Schuyler  is  the  only  county  in  this  class  whose  in- 
dustries are  almost  exclusively  agricultural.  Counties  in  the  same  section  of 
the  State  make  about  the  same  expenditure  in  proportion  to  theii-  population. 
The  exceptions  are  usuall  due  to  the  presence  of  a  mining,  railroad  or  manu- 
facturing population,  which  increases  the  demand  for  out-door  relief.  The 
smallest  per  capita  expenditure   is  found  in    Southern    Illinois,    White  and 
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Wayne  \jf\u^  ilie  only  eouuties  south  of  the  B.  &  0.  railroad  in  which  the 
rate  per  capita  reaches  20  cents.  The  counties  of  Central  Illinois  make  the 
hierhest  Hverapre  expenditure  but  there  are  few  abrupt  or  unaccountable  va- 
riations among  counties  of  the  same  group  such  as  are  reported  from  Indiana. 

From  the  counties  sending  detailed  reports  it  appears  that  the  hiirhest  pro- 
portional expenditures  are  in  the  townships  containing  considerable  towns, 
especially  railroad  and  mining  towns.  Thus  in  Bureau  county,  nearly  half  of 
the  out-door  relief  funds  were  expended  in  Hall  township,  containing  the  min- 
ing towns  of  Ladd  and  Spring  Valley.  This  township  received  in  poor  relief 
twice  its  total  contribution  to  the  county  treasury.  Princeton  township  spent 
in  this  way  half  the  county  tax  it  paid.  Most  of  the  rest  of  the  expenditure 
was  in  the  villages  Buda.  Sheffield,  Walnut,  Neponset,  and  Bureau.  Five 
of  the  townships  spent  in  out-door  relief  less  than  one  per  cent  of  the  county 
tax  they  paid.  An  analysis  of  the  reports  from  other  counties  reveals  the 
same  condition.  The  rural  townships  have  almost  no  poor  receiving  out-door 
relief.  The  unfortunate  drift  to  the  larger  towns  in  search  of  chance  employ- 
ment; possibly  because  misery  loves  companj'.  Every  one  of  the  officials  re- 
porting testifies  to  this  strong  tendency  of  the  semi  dependent  class  to  move 
to  the  larger  towns,  especially  in  the  winter  months.  Forty  per  cent  of  the 
officials  reporting  find  that  the  well-to-do  in  the  country  sometimes  encourage 
this  migration. 

In  most  localities  public  sentiment  encourages  the  supervisor  to  furnish 
transportation  rather  than  fuel,  food,  or  clothing,  to  such  as  are  not  natives 
or  permanent  residents  in  the  county.  Most  supervisors,  however,  are  hu- 
mane enough  to  resist  this  pressure.  Probably  not  over  5  per  cent  of  the 
poor  funds  are  used  for  transportation.  Most  poormasters  report  that  they 
endeavor  to  send  strangers  to  friends  or  in  the  direction  of  their  legal  resi- 
dence. Yet  some  frankly  declare  that  it  is  their  uniform  policy  to  send  des- 
titute strangers  to  the  nearest  point  outside  the  county. 

From  the  reports  received,  it  is  evident  that  the  increase  in  out-door  poor  relief 
since  1880,  has  been  much  more  rapid  in  Illinois  than  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion. In  LaSalle  county  the  increase  has  been  378  per  cent  in  eighteen  years, 
while  population  cannot  have  increased  over  25  or  30  per  cent.  The  better 
industrial  conditions  of  the  past  eighteen  months,  especially  among  our  min- 
ing and  railroad  populations,  has  cheeked  this  increase  in  many  counties. 
Yet  it  is  apparent  from  the  continued  increase  in  our  purely  agricultural 
counties  that  the  check  in  the  swelling  of  the  pauper  list  in  the  counties  with 
varied  industries  is  probably  only  temporary.  Poor  relief  seems  to  have 
reached  its  maximum  in  Illinois  in  1898.  In  that  year  in  several  counties 
stringent  measures  were  taken  to  diminish  the  expenditure.  These  measures 
have  contributed  to  reduce  the  total  expenditures  in  the  State. 

From  the  estimates  received,  it  appears  that  in  Illinois,  about  40  per  cent 
of  the  out-door  relief  is  paid  to  women;  about  50  per  cent  to  the  families  of 
needy  laborers,  in  time  of  sickness  or  misfortune.  Not  over  10  per  cent  is 
paid  to  tenant  farmers  or  men  in  the  skilled  trades.  Widowhood  and  non- 
support  of  children,  old  age,  sickness,  and  death  occasion  nine-tenths  of  the 
out-door  relief  expenditures.  Not  10  per  cent  of  it  seems  to  be  paid  to  the 
able-bodied  out  of  employment. 

It  appears  that  fully  half  of  our  poor  relief  funds  are  paid  to  pensioners  on 
the  county  treasury  who  receive  a  regular  monthly  allowance.  There  is  a 
wide  divergence  of  opinion  as  to  the  number  of  these  pensioners  that  would 
go  to  the  county  poor  asylum  if  public  aid  were  wholly  withdrawn.  From 
the  experience  of  Indiana  it  is  probable  that  the  greater  part  of  them  would 
be  cared  for  by  their  friends  or  by  private  charity. 

About  00  per  cent  of  the  reports  indicate  a  belief  that  the  township  system 
of  out-door  relief  would  result  in  reduced  expenditures  because  of  the  fact  that 
if  the  entire  cost  is  to  be  borne  by  the  township  a  greater  effort  would  be 
made  to  investigate  applications  for  aid,  to  obtain  employment  for  the  able- 
bodied,  and  to  cooperate  with  private  charitable  organizations.  But  nearly 
lialf  of  the  supervisors  and  overseers  reporting  deny  that  any  greater  effort 
would  be  made  in  these  lines  than  they  are  making  at  present.    About  40  per 
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cent  of  the  supervisors  report  a  considerable  pressure  from  merchants  and 
tax-payers  encouraginjs:  them  to  furnish  generous  aid  because  it  is  county 
money.  In  fully  one-third  of  the  counties  it  is  alleged  and  to  some  extent  be- 
lieved chat  money  is  spent  for  out-door  relief  in  order  to  accomplish  political 
ends.  In  several  cases  acrimonious  newspaper  controversies  have  arisen  from 
such  charges.  There  may  be  other  reasons  for  the  fact  that  the  heaviest  ex- 
penditures for  poor  relief  come  in  the  month  before  the  spring  election. 

The  prevalence  of  these  abuses  and  the  the  rapid  increase  in  the  total  ex- 
penditure for  out-door  relief  during  the  recent  industrial  depression  has  led, 
in  some  counties,  to  an  agitation  in  favor  of  the  modification  of  the  present 
system  of  county  poor  relief.  It  is  the  proper  function  of  this  Charities  Con- 
ference to  aid  in  this  agitation,  to  direct  the  discussion,  and  secure  the  co- 
operation of  the  various  localities  interested  in  bringing  needful  changes  in 
our  laws  to  the  attention  of  the  general  assembly. 

No  one  can  read  far  into  the  literature  of  charities  without  disc9vering  the 
fact  that  public  out-door  relief  is  not  in  good  standing  with  practical  charity 
workers.  The  giving  of  relief  is  at  best  only  the  expression  of  charity,  not  the 
essence  of  it.  Genuine  charity  must  carry  with  it  the  sympathy  of  the  giver. 
It  is  this  sympathy  that  appeals  to  the  manhood  and  self-reliance  of  the  re- 
cipient. The  essence  of  charity  lies  in  this  personal  touch,  tt  confesses  hu- 
man kinship  and  brotherhood.  It  begets  confidence  and  good  will.  It  fosters 
the  generous  instincts  and  sympathies  of  the  giver.  It  takes  the  receiver  by 
the  hand,  bids  him  stand  erect,  and  stimulates  in  him  self-respect  and  cour- 
age. Public  alms,  raised  by  public  taxation,  and  doled  out  by  an  unsympa- 
thetic official  can  hardly  be  called  a  charity. 

But  the  indictment  against  out-door  relief  does  not  stop  with  the  charge  that 
it  fails  to  develop  the  better  qualities  of  him  who  gives  and  him  who  takes. 
The  recipient  comes  to  believe  that  the  relief  flows  from  an  unlimited  supply. 
*'The  county  is  rich."  vVhat  he  first  received  as  a  charity  in  an  emergency  he 
comes  to  regard  as  a  right.  If  the  help  came  from  the  earnings  of  a  friend, 
he  would  not  think  of  accepting  it  after  the  emergency  passed. 

Out-door  relief  tends  to  weaken  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  kinship. 
The  public  treasury  tempts  the  po©r  to  neglect  their  unfortunate  relatives  and 
destroy  their  willingness  to  help  one  another. 

Out-door  relief  exercises  a  baneful  influence  upon  the  the  whole  neighbor- 
hood where  it  is  distributed.  Not  only  is  the  receiver  pauperized,  but  all  his 
neighbors  swell  with  discontent  because  they  are  not  receiving  their  share. 

Out-doorrelief  when  dispensed  by  officials  who  have  neithei  time  nor  inclina- 
tion to  investigate  the  needs  of  the  applicant,  the  aid  that  he  is  receiving  or 
ought  to  receive  from  other  sources,  the  possibility  of  securing  suitable  em- 
ployment, and  who  dole  out  public  aid,  not  in  proportion  to  the  necessity  but 
to  the  importunities  of  the  applicant,  becomes  a  prolific  breeder  of  pauperism. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  public  out-door  relief  is  condemned  in  the  strongest 
^terms?    From  recently  published  reports  I  copy  these  sentences: 

"Out-door  relief  is  as  catchiug  as  smallpox  and  almost  as  deadly." 
"Out-door  relief  is  the  chief  cause  of  pauperism  and  is  responsible  for  four- 
fifths  of  the  pauperism  in  the  country." 

"Out-door  relief  manufactures  paupers  and  makes  it  impossible  to  check  or 
•cure  the  evil." 

"Cut  off  out-door  relief,  and  you  have  cut  the  tap  root  of  the  noxious  tree  of 
pauperism." 

"Public  relief  is  a  child  of  the  devil  and  chiefly  serves  him." 

Of  the  justice  of  these  charges  this  conference  can  judge.  It  is  pointed  out 
on  the  other  hand  that  Italy,  the  land  of  beggars,  was  pauperized  by  the 
private  alms  of  pilgrims  to  whom  charity  was  a  religious  duty.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion whether  the  indiscriminate  giving  that  would  follow  an  immediate  aboli- 
tion of  public  relief  would  not  create  evils  quite  as  great  as  flourish  today. 
In  all  the  northern  nations  of  Europe  has  existed  from  the  earliest  times  the 
belief  that  the  tribe,  the  clan,  the  parish,  or  the  commune  must  care  for  the 
unfortunates.     When  all  are  alike  kinsmen  there  is  no  impropriety  in  making 
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such  provisions  from  public  funds.  It  will  hardly  be  ar{?ued  that  such  a 
policy  reveals  any  lack  of  sympathy  for  the  unfortunate.  In  all  these  north- 
ern nations  today  public  relief  is  a  lefjal  rifj^ht;  and  in  Holland.  France  and 
Belffium  where  the  letjal  rijjhts  do  not  exist,  the  generous  provisions  from  en- 
dowments, and  appropriations  from  the  public  treasury  permits  nu  one  to 
suffer.  In  England  upon  the  abolition  of  the  feudal  system  that  had  given 
every  Englishman  access  to  the  soil,  upon  the  enclosure  of  the  common  lands 
under  private  ownership,  it  was  felt  only  a  fai»-  recompense  to  the  disinherited 
class  that  the  destitute  should  become  a  legal  charge  upon  the  land-owners  of 
the  parish.  The  English  custom  was  brought  to  America,  and  it  is  a  question 
whether  in  a  christian  State  the  maimed,  the  aged,  the  unfortunate,  incapable 
of  self-support,  may  not  justly  expect  aid  from  the  public.  In  1878  the  cities 
of  Brooklyn  and  Philadelphia  abandoned  public  out-door  relief.  A  great  city 
with  an  efficient  organization  of  private  charities  may  thus  successfully 
abandon  public  aid,  but  if  it  be  attempted  in  smaller  cities  or  villaged  C9m- 
munities  without  charity  organizations,  the  sick  and  needy  must  perish. 
There  should  be  a  fund  immediately  available  for  cases  of  emergency  and 
distress,  and  some  person  whose  duty  it  is  to  see  to  it  that  these  funds  are 
furnished.  It  is  not  for  the  able  bodied  and  lazy  that  public  out-door  relief  in 
Illinois  is  chiefjy  paid.  If  we  can  believe  the  testimony  of  the  disbursing  of- 
ficers it  is  to  relieve  temporary  distress,  to  minister  to  the  sick,  to  bury  the 
dead,  to  relieve  the  widowed  and  crippled  who  are  not  quite  capable  of  self- 
support,  to  assist  in  the  care  of  the  old  and  helpless  who  are  too  great  a 
burden  for  their  immediate  relatives. 

One  fact  with  us  is  clear.  Out-door  relief  in  Illinois  is  not  the  cause  of  any 
appreciable  part  of  the  distress  it  relieves.  Here  and  there  it  can  be  shown 
that  proper  care  has  not  been  taken  by  public  officials  to  isolate  the  feeble- 
minded and  epileptic,  and  prevent  their  marriage  and  multiplication.  In  a 
few  localities  it  may  be  true  that  careless  administration  of  charities  has 
weakened  the  selfrespect  of  the  poor,  but  the  causes  of  pauperism  lie  deeper. 
They  lie  in  the  want  of  opportunity  <'or  adequate  physical,  mental,  and  moral 
development.  They  lie  in  the  centuries  of  oppression  and  poverty,  of  vice 
and  squalor,  of  ignorance  and  brutishness  through  which  these  defectives 
have  come.  They  lie  in  the  economic  conditions  that  have  chained  the  man 
to  the  hoe.  They  lie  in  the  want  of  such  training  as  will  increase  industrial 
efficiency,  in  the  lack  of  such  liberal  education  as  weans  the  man   from  de- 

f grading  habits  and  gross  self-indulgence,  as  gives  to  the  soul  outlook  and  up- 
ift,  as  nurtures  aspiration  and  self-respect.  The  cure  of  pauperism  is  not  to 
be  found  merely  in  cutting  off  poor  relief.  It  is  to  be  found  only  in  wise  edu- 
cation continued  through  generations.  The  schools  can  never  accomplish 
the  work  single-handed.  There  must  be  the  cooperation  of  the  church  and 
the  charities,  of  wise  legislation,  of  all  elements  that  make  for  righteousness. 

In  New  England,  Ohio  and  some  of  the  other  states  all  public  out-door  re- 
lief is  paid  from  the  township  treasury  Many  believe  the  system  secures 
better  administration  than  now  prevails  among  us.  The  recent  experiment  in 
Indiana  deserves  careful  examination.  Prior  to  18'J5  poor  relief  was  paid 
from  county  treasuries  and  disbursed  by  the  township  trustees.  No  system- 
atic or  uniform  reports  were  made.  In  that  year  the  legislature  provided 
that  the  trustees  should  make  duplicate  reports,  one  for  the  county  auditor, 
and  one  for  the  State  Board  of  Charities.  These  reports  gave  the  name,  age, 
color,  physical  and  mental  condition  of  the  applicant,  information  concerning 
each  individual  in  the  family  aided,  the  cause  for  asking  relief,  also  the  date, 
character,  and  value  of  the  relief  furnished.  These  reports  were  expected  to 
throw  light  upon  the  problem  of  pauperism,  and  to  deter  the  trustees  from 
giving  iielp  to  the  unworthy. 

In  1897  the  legislature  provided  that  each  township  should  support  its  own 
poor.  The  people  of  each  town  might  then  know  from  their  tax  receipts  the 
cost  of  providing  for  their  poor.  The  effect  of  this  legislation  i?  said  to  be 
salutary. 

The  conditions  in  Indiana  that  led  to  the  conclusion  that  each  township 
should  bear  the  expense  of  its  own  out-door  relief  has  been  thus  briefly  stated 
by  Dr.  Ernest  P.  Bicknell,  then  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities. 
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"First,  the  Township  Overseer  of  the  Poor  under  the  county  system  drew 
against  a  large  vague  fund  supplied  chiefly  from  other  communities  than  that 
in  which  he  himself  had  authority.  He  naturally  felt  that  since  the  other 
townships  in  the  county  were  bearing  the  greater  part  of  the  expense,  it  did 
not  matter  especially  how  heavily  he  himself  drew  upon  the  fund.  There 
was  even  found  to  exist  a  certain  spirit  of  rivalrj'  among  the  different  over- 
seers of  the  poor  in  a  county,  each  one  feeling  that  something  had  been 
gained  for  his  own  township  if  he  could  draw  from  the  county  fund  for  poor  re- 
lief, a  greater  amount   than  his  particular  township  paid  into  the  fund. 

"Second,  this  looseness  of  administration  led  to  various  abuses  such  as 
the  distribution  of  poor  relief  in  order  to  influence  voters  in  approaching 
elections;  the  issuance  of  poor  relief  without  sufficient  discrimination  and 
with  little  or  no  regard  to  the  actual  needs  of  applicants;  to  looseness  and 
sometimes  recklessness  in  the  keeping  of  accounts  and  records  of  expendi- 
tures, etc. 

"Third.  The  Overseer  of  the  Poor  was  not  responsible  for  his  poor  relief 
expenditures  to  the  constituents  who  elected  him.  This  gave  the  overseer  an 
improper  amount  of  independence  in  financial  matters  and  prevented  his 
operations  from  coming  under  the  critical  supervision  of  the  people  who 
placed  him  in  office.  The  principle  that  an  officer  should  be  directly  respon- 
sible to  those  who  elect  him  to  office  was  here  clearly  violated. 

"Investigation  carried  on  extensively  in  Indiana  showed  that  the  operation 
of  the  county  system  permitted  and  even  encouraged  some  of  the  most  seri- 
ous inequalities.  It  was  found  in  a  great  many  instances  that  the  amount  of 
poor  relief  given  in  any  community  was  little  if  any  index  to  the  amount  of 
actual  poverty  in  that  community.  Two  counties  lying  side  by  side  and  being 
almost  identical  in  the  character  of  the  employment  of  the  people,  the  quality 
of  soil  and  the  character  of  the  people  themselves,  would  be  found  to  differ  in 
the  naost  extraordinary  manner,  in  the  amount  of  poor  relief  given.  The  in- 
vestigation, for  instance,  concerning  two  adjacent  counties  in  Indiana,  show- 
ed that  in  one  poor  relief  was  issued  during  a  certain  year  to  one  person  in 
213  of  population,  while  in  the  other  county  poor  relief  was  given  to  one  in 
eight  of  the  entire  population.  Such  incongruities  were  found  to  exist  in 
every  part  of  the  state.  Going  inside  of  the  counties  the  same  inequalities 
were  found  prevalent  among  the  townships.  The  publication  of  these  facts 
and  their  constant  reiteration,  together  with  continued  investigation,  finally 
aroused  public  sentiment  to  the  point  where  important  changes  were  demand- 
ed. It  was  felt  that  if  each  township  had  to  pay  its  own  out-door  poor  bills 
and  that  each  overseer  of  the  poor  was  required  to  collect  from  his  own  peo- 
ple who  elected  him  the  bills  which  he  himself  incurred  for  poor  relief,  there 
would  be  much  closer  regard  paid  to  the  actual  needs  and  a  much  closer  su- 
pervision kept  over  the  overseer's  operations.  The  results  have  been  such  as 
to  confirm  this  belief  since  the  amount  of  poor  relief  and  the  number  of  per- 
sons helped  has  been  materially  reduced  in  the  state,  and  every  year  witnesses 
further  reductions." 

From  subsequent  reports  of  the  Indiana  State  Board  of  Charities  it  appears 
that  in  some  townships  the  amount  of  relief  has  been  reduced  one- half.  Over- 
seers using  the  poor  relief  funds  for  political  ends,  are  brought  to  book  by 
the  substantial  citizens  of  the  community.  Yet  it  can  not  be  said  that  the 
new  law  has  had  much  influence  upon  the  total  expenditure.  The  reduction 
since  1896  has  been  about  10  per  cent.  Most  of  this  has  been  in  large  cities 
where  efficient  charity  organizations  have  cooperated  with  the  public  officials. 
Thus  in  Center  township,  Marion  county,  the  expenditure  once  over  $80,000 
per  year,  hes  been  reduced  to  $8,000.  In  twenty-three  counties  of  the  State, 
however,  the  expenditure  has  increased  under  the  township  relief. 

The  annual  report  in  1898  showed  that  about  four  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Indiana  were  receiving  poor  relief.  In  England  less  than  3  per  cent, 
in  Massachusetts  less  than  1^  per  cent  are  so  aided.  In  one  township  in  In- 
diana one  in  six  of  the  population  was  receiving  aid.  Wide  differences  in 
poor  relief  expenditure  were  found  in  adjoining  counties  with  similar  indus- 
trial conditions.  Everywhere  a  large  part  of  the  funds  went  to  steady  pen- 
sioners.     The  present  law  provides  that  the  trustee  shall  thoroughly  investi- 
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gate  every  application;  he  shall  encourage  the  able-bodied  to  seek  employ- 
ment; shall  ascertain  whether  there  are  relatives  who  will  assist  them;  shall 
cooperate  with  charitable  societies;  shall  not  help  except  by  labor,  any  able- 
bodied  non-resident,  nor  give  transportation  to  any  able-bodiied  tramp;  nor  to 
any  non-resident  who  is  sick  or  infirm  except  in  the  direction  of  his  residence, 
unless  the  trustee  is  satisfied  that  he  can  be  cared  for  elsewhere.  When  the 
township  trustee  has  given  relief  to  the  amount  of  $15,  or  regularly  for  a 
period  of  thref*  months,  he  is  required  to  make  a  formal  statement  of  the  case 
to  the  Board  of  County'  Commissioners,  and  obtain  their  consent  before 
granting  further  relief.  In  its  administration  the  principal  saving  has  been 
m  cutting  ofif  unworthy  pensioners.  In  only  a  few  eases  did  these  people  en- 
ter the  county  asylum. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  careful  investigation  would  reveal  substantially 
the  same  condition  in  Illinois  as  in  Indiana,  excepting  the  widely  variant  ex- 
penditures in  adjoining  counties  with  similar  industrial  conditions.  Poor  re- 
lief expenditures  for  last  year  were  (census  of  1900). 

In  Indiana: 

•For  out-door  relief,  13  cents  per  capita. 

Por  poor  asylums,  16  cents  per  capita. 

In  Illinois: 

For  out-door  relief,  $700,445.25;  16  cents  per  capita. 

For  poor  asylums,  $889,823.37;  18  cents  per  capita. 

In  Ohio,  also  under  the  township  system: 

For  out-door  relief,  $167,782;  4  cents  per  capita. 

For  poor  asylums,  $729,858;  18  cents  per  capita. 

The  variation  in  these  amounts  during  the  last  four  years  has  been  about 
the  same  in  Indiana  and  Illinois.  Better  industrial  conditions  prevailing 
since  1898,  and  administrative  reform  in  a  few  plague  spots  have  in  both 
States  contributed  to  the  recent  decrease. 

It  is  argued  that  the  new  township  system  offers  few  advantages  over  the 
old  county  system.  The  same  officers  are  disbursing  the  funds,  the  same  reg- 
ulation might  have  been  adopted  to  secure  a  better  administration  of  the  old 
system  without  throwing  the  burden  of  taxation  upon  the  township.  The 
slight  gain  in  efficiency  of  administration  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by 
the  want  of  equity  involved  in  raising  the  needed  revenues. 

The  State  should  stand  for  justice.  No  other  force  is  so  potent  in  the  de- 
struction of  civic  virtue  as  notorious  injustice  in  the  distribution  of  public 
burdens.  It  is  a  most  serious  objection  to  the  township  system  of  poor  re- 
lief that  the  Illinois  township  is  not  a  suitable  unit  for  taxation  for  any  local 
purpose.  It  can  not  be  so  used  without  making  the  burdens  of  taxation  verv 
une<iual. 

The  town  or  township  as  the  principal  unit  of  local  administration  is  a 
New  England  institution  and  has  not  become  completely  established  in  any 
State  west  of  the  Hudson.  New  England  was  not  settled  by  individual  col- 
onists, but  by  religious  congregations,  who  established  numerous  villages  in 
the  more  fertile  valleys.  The  township,  or  town,  comprised  the  territory 
naturally  tributary  to  the  village.  The  town  limits  were  usually  high  ridges 
or  other  natural  boundaries.  They  were  not  of  any  fixed  size,  like  six  miles 
scjuare,  and  in  all  cases  the  boundaries  were  determined  after  the  country 
was  settled.  The  town  itself  was  more  than  a  mere  territorial  division  of  the 
State;  it  was  a  social  unit,  whose  inhabitants  were  bound  together  by  kinship 
and  by  ties  of  religious  brotherhood.  The  community  life  was  strong  and  per 
vasive.  In  supporting  the  church,  in  establishing  schools,  in  maintaining  the 
roads  and  bridges  within  the  town,  and  in  every  other  matter  of  public  concern 
the  towns  people  were  in  the  habit  of  acting  together.  What  more  natural  than 
that  the  town  through  its  political  organization  should  make  a  public  charge 
of  the  case  of  the  unfortunate,  the  maimed,  the  sick  and  the  needy. 

But  our  Illinois  townships  are  not  New  England  towns.  Their  boundaries 
are  surveyors'  lines  run  long  before  the  white  man   appeared    on   the  soil. 
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Thirty-five  per  cent  of  them  contain  fewer  than  one  thousand  inhabitants  and 
no  trade  center  or  village  of  two  hundred  inhabitants.  Such  townships  are  not 
socialor  industrial  units;  they  are  not  communities;  the  economic,  educational, 
and  religious  interests  of  the  people  center  in  the  nearest  town  in  the  next 
township.  Different  parts  of  the  township  often  belong  to  different  commu- 
nities. In  such  the  people  have  little  acquaintance  and  but  few  common  in- 
terests. There  is  no  reason,  except  the  purely  territorial  consideration,  for 
charging  the  expense  of  the  poor  relief  upon  such  a  territorial  division. 

If  the  attempt  were  made  in  a  city  to  compel  each  ward  to  support  its  own 
poor,  to  pave,  clean  and  light  its  own  streets,  to  support  its  own  schools  and 
other  public  institutions,  all  good  citizens  would  at  once  cry  out  in  protest 
against  the  manifest  impolicy,  injustice,  and  inhumanity  of  such  a  plan.  The 
enterprises  which  employ  the  capital  and  directive  talent  of  the  well-to-do 
and  which  add  to  their  wealth  must  needs  employ  the  labor  of  the  poor.  For 
the  coarser  and  menial  occupations  with  the  low  pay  that  inevitably  accom- 
panies them,  only  the  very  poor,  deficient  in  mental  and  moral  energy  are 
available;  for  the  reason  that  the  capable  individuals  of  this  class  will  fit 
themselves  for  higher  grades  of  work  paying  better  wages,  and  will  not  ac- 
cept the  hand-to-mouth  compensation  that  the  lowest  grades  of  labor  com- 
mand. It  always  happens  that  the  well-to-do  collect  in  one  portion,  or  ward 
of  a  city;  the  people  at  the  other  end  of  the  social  scale  in  another  quarter. 
Every  city  has  its  Prairie  Avenue  and  its  levee  district.  It  is  to  the  interests 
of  all — and  to  none  more  than  to  the  rich  that  employ  them — that  every  oppor- 
tunity for  self-improvement  be  placed  within  the  reach  of  the  very  poor.  The 
wealth  of  the  boulevards  must  educate  the  children  of  the  slums,  must  clean 
their  streets,  and  relieve  their  dit'tress.  It  is  felt  that  the  entire  city,  with  all 
its  classes  form  a  social  and  industrial  unit.  Their  interests  are  in  common, 
and  taxes  for  public  purposes  should  be  levied  alike  upon  the  property  of  all. 

In  the  agricultuaal  districts  of  Illinois  every  considerable  town  of  say  1,000 
or  more  inhabitants  forms  the  center  of  a  similar  social  and  industrial  unit, 
comprising  parts  of  several  townships.  Here  are  the  churches  that  the  peo- 
ple attend,  the  high  school  that  educates  their  older  children,  the  merchants 
that  supply  them  with  goods.  Here  reside  the  physicians,  carpenters,  black- 
smiths, painters,  dressmakers,  section-hands,  and  common  laborers  that  serve 
the  entire  community.  To  the  towns  the  farmers  retire  in  old  age  even  if 
worldly  success  has  not  crowned  their  efforts.  It  is  clear  that  within  the  town, 
or  city  limits  are  to  be  found  nearly  all  the  impoverished  who  in  case  of  mis- 
fortune are  likely  to  become  a  public  charge.  There  can  surely  be  no  justice 
in  compelling  the  central  township  to  stand  all  the  expense  of  poor  relief  for 
the  entire  community,  while  the  outlying  lands  escape.  The  entire  com- 
munity should  be  taxed  alike  for  public  purposes.  The  obstacle  is  that  their 
political  units  are  not  coterminous  with  our  industrial  and  social  units.  Of 
the  existing  political  units  in  Illinois,  the  county  is  the  proper  unit  of  local 
taxation  for  most  purposes.  All  counties  contain  one  or  more  trade  centers 
about  which  the  industrial  and  social  life  centers.  It  is  already  the  chief  local 
unit  in  our  political  life,  in  the  administration  of  schools,  in  organization  for 
promoting  agriculture,  Sunday  schools,  and  other  general  interests.  Few  peo- 
ple cross  county  lines  in  local  trade,  and  the  county  far  more  than  the  town- 
ship is  properly  regarded  as  the  "home  territory." 

lu  our  agricultural  counties  the  poor  are  usually  either  laborers  or  broken 
down  tenant  farmers  that  sink  to  the  laboring  class  and  drift  to  the  larger 
towns  and  cities  in  quest  of  chance  employment.  Especially  in  the  growing 
towns,  the  railroad  and  mining  towns,  do  these  people  accumulate.  The 
rural  townships  are  practically  deserted,  for  no  one  is  a  pauper  while  still  a 
land  owner,  or  in  possession  of  enough  capital  to  I'ent  a  farm.  The  renter 
that  fails  must  get  off  the  land;  consequently  in  townships  containing  such 
cities  as  Streator,  Mattoon,  Braidwood,  Minonk,  Centralia,  Litchfield,  Pana, 
and  Roodhouse,  there  is  likely  to  be  ten  times  as  much  out-door  relief  really 
needed  as  in  the  neighboring  rural  townships,  and  at  least  twice  as  much  as 
in  the  wealthier  county  seat. 

The  township  system  begets  the  wrong  attitude  toward  the  unfortuaates 
that  need  relief.  Even  where  the  'county  system  prevails  there  is  a  strong 
tendency  to  ship  the  poor  out  of  the  county  rather  than  assist  them.    A  poor 
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funil  thus  administered  is  merely  a  fund  for  the  relief  of  railroads.  It  gets 
rid  of  duty  instead  of  meeting  it.  If  out-door  relief  is  paid  from  the  township 
treasury  the  poor  gravitate  toward  the  larger  towns  with  increased  momentum 
because  of  the  pressure  in  the  rear  to  urge  them  on.  In  Connecticut  where 
each  town  cares  for  its  own  poor  the  law  declares  that  people  gain  a  "resi- 
dence" if  they  are  aelf-supporting  in  any  town  for  four  years.  If  afterwards 
they  sink  into  the  semi-pauper  class,  they  become  a  charge  upon  the  last 
town  in  which  residence  was  gained.  Such  a  system  works  well  where  there 
is  comparatively  little  migration  from  town  to  town  and  where  the  antece- 
dents of  every  family,  with  few  exceptions,  is  a  matter  of  common  knowl- 
edge. In  Illinois  where  township  lines  count  for  so  little  in  our  social  and 
industrial  life,  where  tenant-farmers  and  farm  laborers  and  still  more  rail- 
road hands  and  miners,  w^hich  furnish  most  recruits  for  this  class,  migrate  so 
freely  and  so  often,  such  a  system  would  be  impracticable  and  unjust.  For 
these  reasons  it  is  argued  the  township  system  is  not  suited  to  our  social  and 
political  traditions  and  would  be  unjust  in  its  distribution  of  burdens  because 
the  poor  rate  in  some  towus  would  have  to  be  made  fully  twenty  times  as 
great  as  in  others  if  equal  provision  is  made  to  relieve  the  distress. 

The  county  system  is  the  only  one  that  accords  with  our  social  and  political 
habits.  The  only  one  that  will  secure  adequate  relief  where  it  is  most  needed 
and  that  will  fairly  distribute  the  expense.  That  it  is  open  to  abuse  has 
been  clearly  shown  but  it  has  not  been  shown  that  these  abuses  are  inev- 
itable. In  many  of  our  counties  plans  have  been  adopted  that  have  made 
the  system  fairly  efficient.  Thus  Bureau  county  has  been  a  sufferer  from  ex- 
cessive pauper  bills.  Some  years  ago  the  Board  of  Supervisors  adopted  the 
following  rules: 

First.  Any  person  desiring  aid  shall  make  written  application  to  super- 
visors with  the  endorsement  of  reputable  tax  payers.  The  supervisor  may 
then,  in  his  discretion,  grant  such  temporary  or  monthly  aid  as  the  case 
may  demand. 

Second.  All  allowance  shall  cease  on  the  first  day  of  May;  no  further 
allowance  shall  be  made  except  on  a  written  application. 

Third.  In  the  month  of  April  each  year  the  supervisor  shall  publish  in 
local  or  county  papers  a  list  of  persons  aided  and  amounts  given  each  and 
file  a  printed  copy  of  such  list  with  committee  on  pauper  claims  at  the  July 
meeting  under  penalty  of  rejection  of  his  bills. 

The  publicity  attending  the  publication  of  poor  relief  lists  everywhere  re- 
sults in  checking  the  expenditures.  It  was  reported  by  Mr.  Bicknell  that  in 
one  year  the  mere  publication  of  such  reports  in  Indiana,  after  the  legisla- 
tion of  1895,  reduced  the  poor  relief  bills  from  about  $600,000  to  $355.0i»0,  a 
much  greater  reduction  than  the  subsequent  adoption  of  the  township  sys- 
tem has  effected  in  that  state.  A  serious  objection  is  that  it  does  not  deter 
the  importunate  paupers,  but  effectually  checks  applications  from  the  self- 
respecting  poor,  however  great  their  needs. 

In  September,  1897,  a  board  of  supervisors  in  Grundy  county  employed  a 
county  poorraaster  at  a  salary  of  $00  per  mouth  to  disburse  all  out-door  relief. 
Cases  are  brought  to  his  attention  through  the  supervisors.  Upon  the  sworn 
application  of  parties  in  need,  temporary  relief  is  given.  A  thorough  inves- 
tigation is  made  before  regular  allowances  are  granted.  The  agent  has  full 
power  to  take  the  poor  to  the  county  seat.  Under  this  administration,  the 
list  of  regular  pensioners  has  been  reduced  from  180  to  65  at  a  saving  of  one- 
half  the  former  outlay.  It  is  said  that  some  of  these  pensioners  on  the 
county  treasury  owned  their  own  homes  and  had  money  at  interest.  We  are 
informed  by  the  county  officials  that  the  poor  agent  is  a  competent  man,  that 
he  gets  the  poor  to  teli  on  each  other,  that  he  is  always  after  them  with  a 
sharp  stick,  and  that  without  fear  or  favor  ho  has  exposed  the  loose  methods 
of  supervisois.  It  is  evident  that  in  that  county  there  has  been  a  contest  be- 
tween tile  farming  townships  and  the  mining  townships.  The  expenditure  of 
$720  for  I  county  agent  has  apparently  saved  $5,000  in  pauper  bills.  The 
high  wages  and  steady  employment  now  enjoyed  bj'  coal  miners  is  doubtless 
to  be  credited  with  a  share  of  this  reduction. 

In  reading  the  reports  of  officials  charged  with  the  administration  of  poor 
relief,  one  is  struck  with  the  fact  that  their  sole  purpose  seems  to  be  to  re- 
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<iuce  the  expenditures.  The  best  supervisor,  apparently,  is  the  man  whose 
pauper  bills  are  least.  Doubtless,  experience  with  the  drunken,  the  shiftless, 
and  the  vicious  soon  brings  us  to  this  state  of  mind.  To  us  who  are  not  im- 
mediately engaged  in  such  administration  there  is  no  merit  in  a  small  bill  of 
expenditures  if  it  means  that  children  can  not  attend  school  because  of  the 
lack  of  shoes  and  books,  or  can  not  learn  if  they  come  because  they  are  only 
half  fed,  or  if  it  means  that  poor  women  are  being  hustled  off  to  the  poor 
house,  women  that  with  a  little  help  to  piece  out  their  scanty  earnings  might 
keep  their  homess  and  families  together  and  retain  some  measure  of  self-re- 
spect. 

Your  committee  has  but  one  recommendation  to  make,  namely,  that  a  law 
be  enacted  similar  to  the  Indiana  act  of  1695,  requiring  supervisors,  overseers 
of  poor,  poormasters,  and  all  others  dispensing  public  out-door  relief  to  report  in 
duplicate  to  the  county  clerk  and  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  the 
name,  sex,  coloi",  age,  physical  and  mental  condition  of  each  applicant  for  re- 
lief, information  concerning  every  individual  of  the  family  aided,  the  cause 
for  asking  relief,  and  also  the  date,  character,  and  value  of  the  relief  fur- 
nished. We  believe  the  need  of  making  the  report  will  make  disbursing  offi- 
cers more  careful  in  administering  this  public  charity,  and  the  information 
will  be  of  value  in  studying  the  problems  of  pauperism. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

David  Felmley, 

Chairman. 

Vice-President  Jewell — Prof.  Felmley's  most  interesting  report  is  now  be- 
fore you  for  discussion.     From  whom  shall  we  hear  first? 

Mr.  John  A.  Miller,  Cairo — I  have  very  much  enjoyed  the  papers  which 
have  been  read  here  and  the  discussions  following  them  and  feel  that  1  have 
gained  much  knowledge.  The  question  of  how  to  elevate  the  condition  of  our 
unfortunate  fellowmen  has  occupied  my  mind  for  many  years.  Where  imme- 
diate help  is  necessary,  t  think  it  should  be  given.  In  such  cases  it  is  unjust 
to  defer  this  help  until  inquiry  can  be  made  as  to  why  this  particular  person 
is  in  need,  Assistance  is  asked  of  us  daily  by  the  professional  poor  and  by 
those  who  have  no  ambition  to  get  any  higher  in  the  world  than  a  common 
pauper.  The  question,  however,  which  has  always  bothered  me,  and  doubt- 
less too  many  of  those  present,  ts  how  to  do  anything  for  the  worthy  poor; 
how  to  do  anything  for  those  who  have  been  in  a  more  fortunate  condition  in 
days  past.  1  have  found  cases  of  such  where  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  get 
them  to  accept  ch  iritj'  in  the  common  meaning  of  the  word.  The  pride  not 
to  become  a  pauper  outweighed,  in  their  minds,  their  imperative  needs:  1 
have  a  case  in  mind  of  a  worthy  family  that  was  in  great  distri^ss.  From  reli- 
able information  I  knew  they  had  nothing  in  the  house  to  eat,  but  they  re- 
fused to  accept  any  assistance.  I  asked  the  husband,  as  a  special  favor  to  me, 
to  sign  a  note  for  $10  and  let  me  discount  it  for  him  at  the  bank,  renewing  the 
same,  if  necessary,  when  it  matured.  This  proposition  was  accepted  Work 
was  then  found  for  the  husband  and  the  paper  was  paid  when  it  became  due. 
It  is  a  joj'  to  me  to  help  such  people.  Tliey  will  never  become  paupers  unless 
continued  misfortune  follows  tliem. 

The  more  I  study  pauperism  the  more  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  many 
conditions  which  our  best  people  have  permitted  to  grow  up,  are  responsible 
in  a  great  degree  for  it.  For  instance,  I  regard  the  clamor  for  votes  on  elec- 
tion day,  as  one  of  these  conditions.  Men  of  corrupt  natures  are  kept  tem- 
porarily from  want  by  being  paid  for  their  votes  and  influence  on  election 
days.  Such  action  will  till  this  country  with  dishonest  and  irresponsible  men 
whom  no  one  can  trust  or  put  any  confidence  in.  Their  life  becomes  a  failure 
and  their  families  a  charge  upon  the  county.  We  have  a  great  country  and 
have  reason  to  be  proud  of  it,  but  in  this  channel  we  need  reformation. 
Another  condition  requiring  reformation  is  our  personal  property  assessment 
law.  Under  our  present  law  the  State  puts  a  premium  upon  tiie  liar  If  a 
man  is  truthful  and  gives  in  his  personal  property  at  its  real  value  his  taxes 
will  be  entirely  out  of  proportion  to  those  of  the  man  who  has  told  a  wilful  lie 
in  reporting  his  valuations.  This  matter  of  educating  our  citizens  not  to  be 
truthful,  is  a  great  mistake.     However,  ours  is  a  comparatively  new  country 
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and  whenever  any  abuse  is  carried  to  the  extreme  the  people  will  call  a  halt 
and  change  the  law  through  the  proper  channel.  I  thank  you  very  much  for 
your  attention. 

Mr.  John  J.  Crowley,  Financial  Secretary,  Illinois  Charitable  Relief  Corps,  ' 
Chicago. — In  asking  the  chair  whether  the  three  committees  which  have  been 
appointed  are  to  be  the  sole  committees  1  do  so  regretting  that  there  will  not 
be  a  specialc  omraittee  on  legislation,  or  perhaps  a  commission  authorized  by 
this  \nniy  to  inquire  into  and  recommend  such  action  as  will  result  not  only  in 
desirable  amendments,  to  the  Juvenile  Court  Law,  but  will  also  suggest  intel- 
ligent etTort  towards  effecting  wide-spread  and  not  onl}'  spasmodic  relief  in 
pauperism,  in  crime  and  in  insanity  in  this  land  of  ours. 

The  full  papers  read  atthis  conference  have  made  it  evident  to  the  mindsof  all 
interested  in  charitable  relief  organizations  that  there  is  a  reason  for  their  exist- 
ence. Statistics  have  been  given  here  which  make  it  too  plain,  that  pauperism, 
child  ilegradation,  crime  and  insanity  are  so  widely  growing  to  greater  propor- 
tions that  the  humanitarian  working  on  present  lines  of  relief  perforce  looks 
about  him  only  to  realize  his  helplessness.  In  Chicago,  where  we  have  the  Juve- 
nile Court  Law  so  eflicently  administered  by  the  able  and  conscientious  Judge 
Tutliill,  we  likewise  have  the  institutions  into  which  sogreat  a  proportion  of  the 
subjects  of  his  Court  go,  teeming  with  their  contents,  while  you  will  learn 
from  him  or  from  his  assistants  in  that  Court  that  for  the  one  child  that  is 
brought  there  are  ten  not  brought  there  who  are  as  well  qualified  with  all  the 
insignia  of  dependenc}'  and  delinquency  as  those  considered. 

In  the  relief  field  we  have  listened  to  the  statistics  of  out-door  relief  and 
learned  that  one  county's  bestowals  from  public  funds  are  48  per  cent  of  the 
taxes  collected  in  the  county,  and  that  the  average  throughout  the  State  is 
about  20  per  cent.  Just  think  of  this  outlay!  One  dollar  in  every  five  col- 
lected devoted  to  charitable  relief.  In  New  York  state,  I  understand  from 
recent  reports,  that  one  in  every  ten  of  the  whole  state's  population  receives 
assistance  of  some  kind,  in  an  almsgiving  sense,  from  the  state  This  relief, 
of  course,  is  irrespective  of  private  disbursements,  in  which  most  of  us  here 
are  chiefly  interested.  Now.  I  ask,  where  is  this  going  to  end?  If  there  is  any 
one  note  that  I  wished  to  hear  in  this  convention  ami  failed  to  catch,  it  is  that 
keynote  of  directing  to  the  causes  of  this  situation  the  attention  that  will 
remedy  it,  and  not  devote  our  whole  energies  to  the  deplorable  results  as  they 
manifest  themselves.     Let  the  two  systems  go  hand  in  hand. 

I  do  not  wish  to  minimize  the  dealing  with  what  is  at  hand  sanely  and  scien- 
tilicallj'.  I  realize,  too.  that  the  root  of  the  causes  of  poverty,  and  what  fol- 
lows in  its  wake,  is  deeply  buried,  and  special  interests  buttress  up  the  oppo- 
sition to  any  attack  that  might  be  made  upon  them.  I  accept  as  the  fact  that 
the  only  excuse  for  this  charit}'  conference  as  such  and  for  the  labors  of  those 
many  humanitarian  activities  which  are  represented  here  is  the  misery  which 
lies  at  our  hands,  at  our  doors,  the  misery  which  cannot  and  should  not  be 
denied.  But,  accepting  this,  why  does  not  the  reformer  carry  with  him  some 
clear  thought  on  the  subject  of  his  own  eventual  elimination  as  a  factor  of 
relief  Jjy  causing  such  general  and  normal  conditions  that  he  is  out  of  a  job? 
Is  the  realization  of  this  such  a  dream,  such  a  nightmare? 

I  believe  that  man-made  laws,  perverse,  short-sighted  and  selfish  have  made 
this  tiowery  land  to  have  its  .cink- holes  of  poverty  and  its  pauper,  its  depen- 
dent and  its  ilelinquent  classes.  From  the  windows  of  the  jail,  the  poor  house, 
the  tenement  iiouse  and  the  brothel  look  wolfish  eyes  that  reproach  us  for  our 
own  shortcomings.  I  am  not  so  impious  as  to  think  that  these  conditions 
must  be,  must  endure,  and  that  an  all  loving  God  willed  it. 

It  is  an  indu-trial  outcome.  The  wages  of  unskilled  labor,  no  matter  how 
piteously  it  may  try  for  the  work  for  its  hands  to  do.  are  insulticieut  to  give  a 
decent  living,  and  as  one  report  of  the  Illinois  Bureau  of  Labor  shows,  the 
heal  of  the  family  must  piece  out  a  bare  living  by  sending  the  infants  of  his 
household  to  eke  out  the  family  bread  and  the  lamily  fuel. 
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Special  privilege  should  command  the  iatelligeat  attention  of  this  body,  and 
I  ask,  dues  it? 

The  rich  have  been  suggested  as  the  ones  who  should  support  the  poor; 
Prairie  Avenue,  as  it  has  be«n  said,  should  rejuvenate  the  levee  district.  1  am 
reminded  of  Tolstoi's  words  that  the  rich  will  do  almost  everything  for  the 
poor  but  get  off  their  bacics.  The  rich  do  a  little;  1  have  no  quairel  with 
them  as  a  class  or  as  individuals,  if  they  earn  their  millions  without  oppressing 
the  hard  working  or  the  deserving,  but  this  is  impossible,  however  well  they 
may  be  disposed  under  our  present  system.  They  draw  from  the  poor  the  very 
alms  they  return  in  so  paltry  a  portion.  An  analysis  of  our  taxation  system 
shows  75  per  cent  of  our  expenses  to  be  gathered  from  the  productive  classes, 
the  laborer,  the  consumer,  in  short  the  "unbuttressed."  and  25  per  cent  col- 
lected fi'om  the  almost  absolutely  unearning  class. 

Let  us  pray,  fellow  members  of  the  Fifth  Annual  Conference  of  Charities, 
and  let  us  work  for  our  own  extinction  as  relievers;  let  us  lay  the  ax  to  the 
root;  let  us  not  devote  our  great  energies  to  cutting  off  slices  of  the  cancer;  let 
us  cut  it  out  entirely,  even  though  a  generation  be  required  for  its  effecting. 
Let  a  legislative  committee  or  a  commission  of  inquiry  and  recommendaiion 
be  appointed  to  act  on  these  lines. 

Miss  Sadie  American,  Chicago — May  I  recur  to  the  Juvenile  Court  Law?  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  connection  of  other  laws  on  the  statute  book  with  the 
effective  working  of  this  law  is  not  clearly  understood.  I  have  become  so  im- 
pressed with  this  in  the  course  of  conversation  with  those  most  familiar  with 
the  workings  of  the  Juvenile  Court  that  I  feel  that  it  would  not  be  right  to 
allow  this  Conference  to  adjourn  without  some  attempt  to  make  this  connec- 
tion clear. 

There  ai'e  four  laws  which  are  clearly  inten-elated,  and  none  of  which  can 
have  truly  effective  results  unless  the  others  are  not  only  perfectly  enforced 
but  perfectly  drawn.  These  laws  are  the  Juvenile  Court  Law,  the  Parental 
School  Law,  the  Compulsory  Education  Law  and  the  Child  Labor  Law. 

Now,  strange  as  this  may  seem,  they  all  hinge  largely  on  the  Compulsory 
Education  Law,  and  it  is  this  particularly  that  I  wish  to  make  clear,  for  this 
law  must  be  amended  at  the  coming  session  of  the  legislature  if  we  would  not 
have  the  other  three  rendered  nugatory  in  many  respects  Your  interest  and 
active  influence  have  been  asked  to  secure  the  intended  amendments  to  the 
•Juvenile  Court  ]..aw.  'I  hey  are  not  less  necessary  to  secure  the  intended 
amendments  to  the  Compulsory  Education  Law. 

The  present  Compulsory  t-ducation  I^aw  calls  for  but  sixteen  weeks  attend- 
ance. In  the  large  cities  the  school  year  is  forty  weeks.  The  Child  Labor 
Law  restricts  the  employment  of  children  to  those  over  fourteen  years  of  age. 
Now,  it  will  readily  present  itself  to  you  that,  if  the  child  under  fourteen  years 
of  age,  who  has  a  tendency  which  would  bring  him  wiihin  the  purview  of  the 
Juvenile  Court,  has  attended  school  for  sixteen  weeks,  he  is  perforce  compelled 
to  be  on  the  streets  for  the  other  twenty-four,  for  the  Child  Labor  Law  pre- 
vents liis  going  to  work  and  the  Compulsory  School  Law  is  satisfied  with  the 
schooling  he  has  hid,  so  that  he  cannot  be  sent  to  the  Parental  School  nor  be 
put  under  the  care  of  a  probation  officer,  unless  he  has  committed  some  act 
which  is  just  on  the  borderland  bej'Ond  delinquency. 

This  has  impressed  itself  so  deeply  upon  the  minds  of  those  who  have  the 
best  interests  of  children  at  heart,  that  there  has  been  talk  even  by  them  of 
amending  the  Child  Labor  Law  so  as  to  give  the  Court  discretionary  powers 
as  to  putting  a  child  to  work  who  is  under  14,  and  then,  too,  I  have  heard 
some  talk  of  favoring  the  pernicious  half  day  working  system  of  England. 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  stated  that,  under  no  circumstances,  should  we 
allow  our  Child  Labor  Law.  for  which  many  "fought and  bled."  to  ue  touched 
except  for  its  betterment.  This  would  be  a  retrograde  step  for  which  we  could 
not  easily  make  up,  for  it  would  be  a  virtual  admission  that  this  law  is  wrong 
and  cannot  be  practically  carried  out,  which,  1  am  sure,  none  of  you  believe. 

— C25. 
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This  law  must  not  be  jeopardized  and  it  can  only  be  rendered  safe  by  have 
ing  the  term  of  compulscMy  scliool  attendance  increased  coequal  with  the 
school  year  in  the  various  communities  of  the  State. 

As  1  have  said,  the  term  in  the  cities  is  forty  weeks.  In  some  of  the  smaller 
places  it  is  less.  Our  present  school  law  calls  for  "not  less  than  six  nor  more 
than  ten  months"  session  of  the  schools.  In  the  farming  communities,  how- 
ever, where  the  compulsory  education  law  is  not  less  needed  than  in  the  cities, 
there  are  circumstances  which  must  be  considered  in  any  amendments  to  the 
law.  for  in  these  communities  conditions  are  peculiar  and  attendance  must  be 
arranged  to  satisfy  their  needs.  At  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  I  dis- 
covered that  the  feeling  throughout  the  State  was  for  more  schooling,  yet  if 
we  should  offer  amendments  which  would  interfere  with  the  farming  commu- 
nity, we  should  invite  opposition. 

A  committee  is  now  at  work  in  Chicago  which  is  carefully  considering  all 
these  points,  and  it  will  have  an  amendment  drawn  which  will,  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, consider  the  interests  of  the  different  communities,  making  the  compul- 
sory school  term  coequal  with  the  school  year  in  the  larger  cities  and  manu- 
facturing centers  and  arranging  for  the  needs  of  the  farming  community. 

In  closing,  let  me  simply  review  the  connection  and  interdependence  of 
these  four  laws  and  again  impress  upon  you  the  need  to  watch  for  the  amend- 
ment to  the  Compulsory  Education  Law  no  less  than  for  that  to  the  Juvenile 
Court  Law,  and  to  write  to  your  various  representatives,  insisting  upon  its 
passage,  that  they  may  become  thoroughlj'  convinced  that  the  whole  State  is 
a  unit  in  the  demand  for  it.  And  no  less  I  wish  to  impress  upon  you 
the  need  to  watch  for  any  amendment  to  the  Child  Labor  Law  which  would 
jeopardize  its  etYectivenes's,  and  no  less  strongly  to  express  disapproval  of  any 
such  change. 

The  Piirenfal  School  Law,  as  you  know,  must  be  put  into  effect  before  July 
first  in  Chicago.     Now  to  review. 

The  ])resent  Compulsory  E^ducation  Law,  calling  for  only  sixteen  weeks  at- 
tendance at  school,  leaves,  in  the  large  centers,  twenty-four  weeks  of  idleness 
when  chiltlren  may  run  upon  the  streets,  learning  evil  things,  without  any  in- 
terference on  the  part  of  the  State.  The  ChiNi  Labor  Law,  preventing  chil- 
dren under  fourteoii  years  of  age  going  to  work,  virtual)}'  changes  this  jnay 
into  munt  and  the  two  laws  thus  placed  in  juxtapositinn,  render  al)solutely 
nugatory  any  worikng  of  the  Juvenile  Court  Law  so  far  as  children  under 
fourteen  are  concerned,  who  may  have  truant  and  delinquent  tendencies.  'J'he 
Parental  School  Law.  establishing  schools  for  just  such  children,  is,  therefore, 
also  useless  for  children  most  needing  it,  for  should  a  child,  at  any  time,  be 
brought  before  the  Juvenile  Court  for  truancy  and  be  able  to  show  that  he 
had  attended  school  during  sixteen  weeks,  the  Court  would  have  no  power 
whatever  over  him. 

Remember  that  our  greatest  authorities  have  said  that  it  is  between  the 
ages  of  seven  and  fourteen  that  criminal  tendencies  are  developed  in  those 
who  are  just  beyond  the  state  of  mere  delinquency. 

I  trust  I  have  made  this  sufficiently  clear  to  cause  you  to  become  convinced 
of  the  necessity  of  your  co-operation  in  making  all  these  laws  as  perfect  as 
possible. 

Vice-President  Jewell — If  there  are  no  further  discussions  we  will 
now  listen  to  the  reports  of  the  committees  appointed  at  the  morn- 
ing session. 

The  Committee  on  Time  and  Place  of  Next  Meeting  made  the  fol- 
lowing report,  which  was  unanimously  adopted: 

"Your  connnittee  appointed  to  recommend  the  Time  an«l  Place  of  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Conference  begs  leave  to  report  the  fourth  Wetlnesdayin  Octo- 
ber, 1901,  as  the  time,  and  Lincoln,  Illinois,  as  the  place  to  hold  said  meet- 
ing." 
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The  Committee  on  Nominations  reported  the  following  oflBcers: 
For  President,  T.  D.  Hurley,  of  Chicago;  for  Second  Vice-President, 
Mrs.  H.  M.  Schweppe,  of  Alton. 

The  report  of  the  committee  was  adopted  without  a  dissenting 
vote. 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions  reported  the  following: 

Besolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Illinois  State  Conference  of  Charities  are 
hereby  extended  to  his  Excellency,  Governor  James  A.  Mount  of  Indiana,  for 
his  timely  and  convincing  address  on  The  Relation  of  Party  Politics  to  the  Ad- 
ministration of  State  Charitable  and  Correctional  Institutions. 

Resolved,  That  this  Conference  unanimously  favors  the  elimination  of  parti- 
san political  influences  from  the  administration  of  the  State  Institutions  of 
Illinois,  in  order  that  the  State  may  retain  the  services  of  faithful  and  efficient 
officers;  and  we  commend  to  the  attention  of  our  (lovernor  and  Legislature 
elect  the  example  of  our  sister  State  of  Indiana  in  rescuing  her  State  Institu- 
tions from  partisan  control,  to  the  general  satisfaction  of  the  people  of  that 
State. 

Resolved,  That  we  congratulate  the  State  of  Illinois  upon  the  successful  op- 
eration of  the  Juvenile  Court  Law,  so  far  as  it  has  been  put  into  effect,  and 
we  urge  that  the  operation  of  the  law  be  extended  to  all  the  counties  of  the 
State  and  that  such  amendments  be  made  as  may  be  necessary  to  its  greater 
efficiency. 

Resolved,  That  a  Legislative  Committee  of  seven  persons  be  appointed  by 
the  President,  with  power  to  act  in  behalf  of  the  Conference  in  all  mattei's  re- 
lating to  Correctional,  Charitable  and  Educational  legislation  during  the 
coming  winter;  Provided,  that  the  committee  shall  have  power  to  add  to  its 
own  number. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Conference  are  hereby  extended  to  the 
citizens  of  Urbana  and  Champaign  and  the  local  committee  for  their  hospit- 
able reception  of  the  Conference. 

To  President  A.  L.  Draper  and  the  State  University  for  the  use  of  their 
halls  and  other  courtesies. 

To  the  University  Glee  Clubs  for  the  delightful  music  provided  for  our  en- 
tainment. 

To  the  proprietor  of  the  Beardsley  Hotel  for  hospitable  entertainmemt  and 
prompt  and  efficient  service. 

The  report  of  the  committee  was  adopted  unanimously,  following 
which  an  adjournment  was  taken  until  8  o'clock  p.  m. 

From  4:30  to  6  p.  m.  the  delegates  and  their  friends  were  received 
at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  House  of  the  State  University. 

EVENING   SESSION. 

The  conference  reconvened  at  8:00  o'clock,  p.  m. 

Vice-President  Jewell — This  will  be  our  last  session  and  whatever 
business  remains  to  be  transacted  should  be  disposed  of  now. 

Mr.  Geo.  W.  Curtiss — I  move  you  that  the  committee  on  out-door 
relief  be  continued  and  that  Prof.  Felmley,  the  chairman,  be  author- 
ized to  interest  such  persons  in  the  work  of  his  committee  as  he  may 
desire. 

The  motion  was  carried  without  debate, 
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Vice-President  Jewell — Tlie  history  of  the  work  of  charitj'  is  a 
long  one.  Much  had  been  done  before  it  was  discovered  that  the 
best  of  all  had  not  been  given;  that  however  much  money  may  be 
given,  unless  soul,  heart  and  example  go  along  with  it,  there  is  not 
much  accomplished.  This  experience  was  begun  in  the  old  country 
and  has  been  continued  in  this.  We  are  favored  tonight  with  the 
presence  of  a  lady— a  woman,  I  will  say,  for  that  is  a  good,  strong 
word — who  is  known  wherever  the  English  tongue  is  spoken,  and 
wherever  any  tongue  is  spoken,  for  her  brave,  heroic  effort  to  give 
her  heart,  her  intluence,  her  example  and  her  money  to  those  for 
whom  slje  is  laboring.  I  now  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  to 
you  Miss  Jane  Addams.  of  Hull  House,  Chicago,  who  will  speak  to 
you  upon  Education  and  Public  Charity. 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  Miss  Addams"  address,  Dr.  Oscar  King 
spoke  upon  the  Relation  of  a  State  Medical  School  to  the  State 
Charitable  Institutions.  He  was  followed  by  Prof.  M.  B.  Hammon'l, 
of  the  Department  of  Economics  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  who 
spoke  as  follows: 

THE  RELATION  OF  INSTRUCTION    IN    SOCIOLOGY     AND    ECONOMICS    TO    PRACTICAL 

PHILANTHROPV. 

By  Prof.  M.  B.  Hammond. 
I  have  been  asked  to  say  a  few  words   in  regard  to  the    relation  of  instruc- 
tion in  sociology  and  economics  to  practical  philanthropy.     Tiie  subject  is  one 
which  it  is  difHcult  to  discuss  in  a  few  minutes,  and  in  tlie  discussion  of  which 
it  is  not  easy  to  rise  above  the  commonplace. 

The  first  question  which  a  teacher  of  sociology  and  economics  has  to  answer 
in  attempting  to  treat  the  subjects  of  pauperism  and  crime,  is  the  relation 
which  these  subjects  bear  to  his  general  Held  of  investigation.  Economics 
treats  of  industrial  society;  a  society  in  which  all  members  are  supposed  to  be 
engaged  in  the  production  and  exchange  of  wealth.  Unfortuiiatel}'.  sociolo- 
gists do  not  yet  agree  as  to  the  exact  scope  and  content  of  their  subject  mat- 
ter, but  perhaps  all  would  agree  in  including  within  sociology  the  study  of  the 
principles  of  association,  the  structure  of  society  and  the  methods  of  social  or- 
ganization. Now,  strictly  speaking,  neither  the  pauper  nor  the  criminal 
comes  within  these  economic  or  social  categories.  The  very  term  "dependent 
classes"  indicates  that  these  classes  do  not  produce,  or  at  least,  that  their  pro- 
duction is  insufficient  for  their  support.  In  a  large  degree  the  existence  of 
these  classes  is  caused  by  their  failure  to  establish  proper  relations  with  their 
fellows  in  society.  The  social  structure  is  weakened  by  their  existence.  The 
criminal  is  anti-social  in  his  characteristics.  So  far  from  endeavoring  to  ad- 
just himself  to  the  social  order,  he  makes  war  upon  society.  Now  perhaps  a 
comprehension  of  the  relation  of  these  classes  to  the  social  and  productive 
classes  will  serve  to  explain  the  first  way  in  which  sociology  and  economics 
may  serve  as  an  aid  to  the  stuily  of  charitable  and  correctional  problems. 

Sociology  and  economics  study  society  in  its  normal  state.  The  studj'  of 
pauperism  and  crime  is  a  study  of  a  social  abnormality,  and  it  is  the  business 
of  the  practical  philanthropist  to  endeavor,  so  far  as  possible,  to  correct  these 
abnormalities  anil  to  restore  these  defective  and  dependent  classes  to  their 
proper  position  in  society.  A  stutly  of  this  kind  has  sometimes  been  called, 
borrowing  a  name  from  medical  science,  social  pathology,  and  perhaps  the 
term  expresses  as  well  as  any  other  the  exart  relations  which  the  studj'  of 
pauperism  anil  criminologv  ijcars  to  social  science  in  general  In  a  medical 
education  it  is  customary  to  begin  with  the  study  of  anatomy  or  physiology, 
antl  the  student  entleavors  to  understand  the  structure  and  functions  of  the 
))hysical  organism  in  its  normal  state,  before  proceeding  to  study  disease  and 
the  methods  of  its  prevention.  So  too,  the  student  of  the  social  sciences  needs 
to  have  a  thorough  under-tantling  of  society  in  its  normal  state,  if  he  would 
proceed  wisely  in  his  efforts  to  reincorporate  the  dependent  and  defective 
classes  into  healthy  society. 
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But  beside  the  general  courses  ou  sociology  and  economics,  it  is  customary 
in  our  universities,  wlierever  special  courses  are  given  on  social  and  economic 
topics,  to  offer  one  or  more  courses  on  the  subjects  of  charity  and  correction. 
The  purpose  of  such  courses  may  be  two-fold.  First,  it  may  have  in  mind  a 
training  for  good  citizenship,  and  be  intended  for  the  student  who  does  not 
expect  lo  become  a  specialist  in  this  subject  or  to  malie  the  work  in  practical 
philanthropy  his  profession.  The  second  purpose  is  the  giving  of  a  profes- 
sional education  to  those  who  expect  to  become  charity  workers.  The  work 
will  nee  I  to  be  more  thorough  but  so  far  as  university  training  is  concerned, 
the  education  of  these  two  classes  will  differ  in  extent  rather  than  in  content. 

The  teacher  of  the  social  sciences  is  practically  limited  to  one  method.  The 
experimental  method  so  fruitful  in  the  physical  and  natural  sciences  is  not 
available  here.  Society  cannot  be  studied  under  the  microscope  nor  placed 
under  a  bell  j  ir.  Our  met'  od  must  be  mainly  histoi-ical.  and  must  contine  it 
self  to  the  record  of  expencDces.  80,  in  tlie  teaching  of  pauperism  and  crime, 
tlie  university  cannot  study  these  subjucts  at  hist  hand.  The  stmiy  must  con- 
fine itself  lo  the  recoi'd  of  what  has  been  dcme  in  the  past,  and  an  appreciation 
of  the  success  or  failure  of  variims  schemes  of  reform  or  prevention.  Perhaps 
one  of  the  greatest  services  which  this  study  may  be  made  to  render  is  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  complexity  of  causes  which  underlie  poverty  and  crime.  The 
well-meaning,  but  untrained,  social  reformer  is  the  one  who  is  likely  to  see 
only  one  cause  at  work.  The  cause  may  be  intemperance,  unequal  distribu- 
tion of  wealth,  social  vice,  ignorance,  or  what  not.  The  influence  of  this  one 
cause  blinds  the  reformer  to  the  existence  of  other  causes  unless  a  careful  re- 
view of  experiments  and  methods  of  social  reform  has  shown  him  a  complexity 
of  causes  underlying  this  social  disease.  The  student  will  tind,  as  he  reviews 
thes3  experiences,  that  even  in  individual  cises,  there  is  seldom  only  one 
cause  at  work.  The  extent  and  complexity  of  causes  will  also  bring  to  his 
mind  the  notion  thattiiere  may  be  numerous  methods  of  treatment  available. 
The  untrained  social  reformer  is  the  man  given  to  social  panaceas  Seeing 
only  one  cause,  he  sees  only  one  method  of  treatment,  whereas  history  has 
shown  that  there  may  be  several  methods  of  treating  even  the  same  cause. 

Perhaps,  the  greatest  danger  which  our  reformers  encounter  is  an  over-con- 
fidence  in  legislation  as  a  cure  for  social  disorders.  Such  a  study  as  that  of 
the  English  poor  legislation  prior  to  1834  will  convince  the  careful  student 
that  legislation,  so  far  from  being  the  all-powerful  remedy,  may  itself  become 
a  cause  and  promoter  of  the  diseases  it  seeks  to  cure.  Our  people  already  suf. 
far  from  too  much  legislation.  Our  statute  books  are  tilled  with  laws  whose 
enforcement  is  never  sought  and  which  are  laws,  therefore,  in  name  only. 
Yesterday's  discussion  of  the  Juvenile  Court  law  brought  out  clearly  the  fact 
that  even  so  beneficial  a  law  as  it  has  proved  to  be,  might  easily  have  become 
a  dead  letter  had  it  not  been  for  the  persistent  efforts  of  two  or  three  persons 
to  secure  its  proper  enforcement. 

Another  service  which  a  study  of  the  problems  of  pauperism  and  crime,  in 
our  universities,  can  render  to  practical  philanthropy  is  in  showing  the  im- 
portance of  organization.  The  greatest  movement  that  has  been  made  in  phil- 
anthropic work  in  recent  years  has  been  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  our  charity  organization  societies — societies  which  do  not  give  relief,  but 
devote  all  their  energy  to  the  regulation  of  such  relief  agencies  as  do  exist. 
Hy  such  organization,  re-duplication  of  charity  work  is  often  prevented,  and 
many  harmful  effects  which  would  otherwise  result  from  too  much  giving  dis- 
appear. 

So  far  as  training  of  charity  workers  is  concerned,  it  seems  evident  that  this 
training  cannot  be,  secured  entirely  without  the  university.  Only  the  theoreti- 
cal and  historical  work  can  there  be  given  for  the  reasons  above  mentioned. 
It  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  those  best  acquainted  with  such  work  that  the 
charity  worker  who  has  received  his  entire  training  within  the  university  is 
not  well  titted  at  the  outset  to  carry  on  work  in  practical  philanthropy.  But 
it  is  also  conceded  that  those  who  have  not  had  such  training,  often  fail  in 
their  work  because  of  a  lack  of  breadth  of  view  which  their  otherwi.se  narrow 
training  in  practical  work  would  give  them.  Universities  situated  in  large 
cities  where  co-operation  can  be  secured  with  social  settlements  or  charity  or- 
ganization societies,  seem  best  fitted  to  furnish  the  training  required  for  those 
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who  expect  to  make  practical  philanthropy  their  profession.  The  universities 
situated  in  the  smaller  towns  are  likel}'  to  accomplish  the  best  results  if  they 
contine  their  work  to  the  giving  of  such  information  as  is  needed  by  all  citi- 
zens who  appreciate  their  social  responsibilities. 

It  is  the  duty  of  all  intelligent  men  and  women  to  interest  themselves  in  the 
administration  of  the  charitable  and  correctional  work  of  the  community,  and 
o.i  no  one  does  this  social  responsibility  fall  with  greater  justice  than  on  the 
men  and  women  who  have  been  educated  at  the  State  University.  The  educa- 
tion furnished  by  the  State  University  is  supposed  to  fit  them  for  the  task  of 
assuming  the  leadership  in  the  commnnities  in  which  the^'  settle,  and  such 
leat'eiship  is  expected  and  desired  ijy  the  people  among  whom  they  live.  To 
fail  to  assume  their  duties  as  educated  citizens  and  to  sliare  the  social  respon- 
sibilities of  the  community  after  having  accepted  an  education  at  the  public 
expense,  is  to  receive  without  giving  an  equivalent  in  return  and  marks  the 
recipient  as  himself  an  object  of  charit}'. 

After  a  brief  address  by  Mr.  T.  D.  Hurley,  the  newly  elected  presi- 
dent, the  conference  adjourned  to  meet  at  Lincoln  the  fourth  Wednes- 
day in  October,  1901, 
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